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THE HILLYARS AND THE BURTONS: A STORY OF TWO FAMILIES. 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY, AUTHOR OF “AUSTIN ELLIOT,” ‘‘ RAVENSHOE,” ETC. : 


CHAPTER I. 


MR. SECRETARY OXTON THINKS GERTY 
NEVILLE LITTLE BETTER THAN A 
FOOL, 


Tue Houses were “ up,” and the Colonial 
Secretary was in the bosom of his 
family. 

It had been one of the quietest and 
pleasantest little sessions on record. 
All the Government bills had slid easily 
through. There had been a little hitch 
on the new Scab Bill ; several members 
with infected runs opposing it lustily ; 
threatening to murder it by inches in 
committee, and so on: but, on the 
Secretary saying that he should not 
feel it his duty te advise his Excellency 
to prorogue until it was passed, other 
members put it to the opposing mem- 
bers whether they were to sit there 
till Christmas, with the thermometer 
at 120°, and the opposing members 
gave way with a groan; so a very few 
days afterwards his Excellency put on 
his best uniform, cocked hat, sword 
and all, and came down and prorogued 
them. And then, taking their boys 
from school, and mounting their horses, 
they all rode away, east, north, and 
west, through forest and swamp, over 
plain and mountain, to their sunny 
homes, by the pleasant river-sides of the 
interior. 

So the Colonial Secretary was in the 
bosom of his family. He was sitting 
in his verandah in a rocking-chair, 
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dressed in white from head to foot, 
with the exception of his boots, which 
were shining black, and his necktie, 
which was bright blue. He was a tall 
man, and of noble presence—a man of 
two-and-forty, or thereabouts—with a 
fine fearless eye, as of one who had 
confronted the dangers of an infant 
colony, looking altogether like the 
highly intellectual, educated man he 
was; and on every button of his 
clean white coat, on every fold of his 
spotless linen, in every dimple of his 
close-shaved, red-brown face, was written 
in large letters the word, Gentleman. 

He had come down to one of his 
many stations, the favourite one, lying 
about sixty miles along the coast from 
Palmerston, the capital of Cooksland ; 
and, having arrived only the night 
before, was dreaming away the morn- 
ing in his verandah, leaving the piles 
of papers, domestic and parliamentary, 
whith he had accumulated on a small 
table beside him, totally neglected. 

For it was impossible to work. The 
contrast between the burning streets of 
Palmerston and this cool verandah was 
so exquisite, that it became an absolute 
necessity to think about that and nothing 
else. Just outside, in the sun, a garden, 
a wilderness of blazing flowers, sloped 
rapidly down to the forest, whose top- 
most boughs were level with your feet. 
Through the forest rushed the river, 
and beyond the forest was the broad, 
yellow plain, and beyond the plain the 
heath, and beyond the heath the gleam- 
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ing sea with two fantastic purple islands 
on the horizon. 

The Colonial Secretary had no boys 
to bring home from school, for only six 
months before this he had married the 
beauty of the colony, Miss Neville, 
who was at that moment in the garden 
with her younger sister gathering 
flowers. 

The Secretary by degrees allowed his 
eyes to wander from the beautiful pro- 
spect before him, to the two white 
figures among the flowers. By degrees 
his attention became concentrated on 
them, and after a time a shade of dis- 
satisfaction stole over his handsome 
face, and a wrinkle or two formed on 
his broad forehead. 

Why was this? The reason was a 
very simple one: he saw that Mrs. 
Oxton was only half intent upon her 
flowers, and was keeping one eye upon 
her lord and master. He said, “ Bother- 
ation.” 

She saw that he spoke, though she 
little thought what he said; and so 
she came floating easily towards him 
through the flowers, looking by no 
means unlike a great white and crimson 
Amaryllis herself. She may have been 
a thought too fragile, a thought too 
hectic—all real Australian beauties are 
so; she looked, indeed, as though, if 
you blew at her, her hair would come 
off like the down of a dandelion, but 
nevertheless she was so wonderfully 
beautiful, that you could barely restrain 
an exclamation of delighted surprise 
when you first saw her. This being 
came softly up to the Secretary,* put 
her arm round his neck, and kissed 
him ; and yet the Secretary gave no 
outward signs of satisfaction whatever. 
Still the Secretary was not a “brute ;” 
far from it. 

“ My love,” said Mrs. Oxton. 

“Well, my dear,” said the Secretary. 

“T want to ask you a favour, my 
love.” 

“ My sweetest Agnes, it is quite im- 
possible. I will send Edward as sub- 
overseer to Tullabaloora; but into a 
Government place he does not go.” 

“ My dear James r 


“Tt is no use, Agnes ; it is really no 
use. I have been accused in the public 
papers of placing too many of my own 
and my wife’s family. I have been 
taunted with it in the House. There 
is great foundation of truth in it. It 
is really no use, if you talk till dooms- 
day. What are you going to give me 
for lunch ?” 

Mrs. Oxton was perfectly unmoved ; 
she merely seated herself comfortably 
on her husband’s knee. 

“ Suppose, now,” she said, “ that you 
had been putting yourself in a wicked 
passion for nothing. Suppose I had 
changed my mind about Edward. Sup- 
pose I thought you quite right in not 
placing any more of our own people. 
And suppose I only wanted a little 
information about somebody’s antece- 
dents. What then?” 

“Why then I have been a brute. 
Say on.” 

“My dearest James. Do you know 
anything against Lieutenant Hillyar?” 

“Hm,” said the Secretary. “ Nothing 
new. He came over here under a cloud ; 
but so many young men do that. I 
am chary of asking too many questions. 
He was very fast at home, I believe, 
and went rambling through Europe for 
ten years ; yet I do not think I should 
be justified in saying I knew anything 
very bad against him.” 

“He will be Sir George Hillyar,” 
said Mrs. Oxton, pensively. 

“He will indeed,” said the Secretary, 
“and have ten thousand a year. He 
will be a catch for some one.” 

“My dear, I am afraid he is caught.” 

“No! Who is it?” 

“No other than our poor Gerty. She 
has been staying at the Barkers’, in the 
same house with him; and the long 
and the short of it is, that they are 
engaged.” 

The Secretary rose and walked up 
and down the verandah. He was very 
much disturbed. 

“My dear,” he said at last, “I would 
give a thousand pounds if this were not 
true.” 

“Why? do you know anything 
against him ?” 
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“Well, just now I carelessly said I 
did not ; but now when the gentleman 
coolly proposes himself for my brother- 
in-law! It is perfectly intolerable !” 

“Do you know anything special, 
James ¢” 

“No. But look at the man, my 


* love. Look at his insolent, contra- 


dictory manner. Look at that nasty 
drop he has in his eyes. Look at his 
character for profligacy. Look at his 
unpopularity in the force; and then 
think of our beautiful little Gerty being 
handed over tosucha man. Oh! Lord, 
you know it really is a 

“T hate the man as much as you do,” 
said Mrs. Oxton. “I can’t bear to be 
in the room with him. But Gerty 
loves him.” 

“ Poor little bird.” 

“ And he is handsome.” 

“Confound him, yes. And charming 
too, of course, with his long pale face 
and his dolce furniente, insolent manner, 
and his great eyes like blank windows, 
out of which the devil looks once a 
day, for fear you might forget he was 
there. Oh! a charming man !” 

“Then he will be a baronet, with an 
immense fortune; and Gerty will be 
Lady Hillyar.” 

“And the most unfortunate little 
flower in the wide world,” said the 
Secretary. 

“T think you are right,” said Mrs. 
Oxton, with a sigh. “See, here she 
comes ; don’t let her know I have told 
you.” 

Gertrude Neville came towards them 
at this moment. She was very like her 
sister, but still more fragile in form ; a 
kind of caricature of her sister. The 
white in her face was whiter, and the 
red redder; her hair was of a shade 
more brilliant brown; and she looked 
altogether like some wonderful hectic 
ghost. If you were delighted with her 
sister's beauty you were awed with 
hers ; not awed because there was any- 
thing commanding or determined in the 
expression of her face, but because she 
was so very fragile and gentle. The 
first glance of her great hazel eyes put 
her under your protection to the death. 
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You had a feeling of awe, while you 
wondered why it had pleased God to 
create anything so helpless, so beautiful, 
and so good, and to leave her to the 
chances and troubles of this rough 
world. You could no more have will- 
ingly caused a shade of anxiety to pass 
over that face, than you could have 
taken the beautiful little shell parra- 
keet, which sat on her shoulder, and 
killed it before her eyes. 

The Secretary set his jaw, and swore, 
to himself, that i¢ should never be ; but 
what was the good of his swearing ? 

“See, James,” she said to him, speak- 
ing with a voice like that of a stock- 
dove among the deep black shadows of 
an English wood in June, “1 am going 
to fill all your vases with flowers. Idle 
Agnes has run away to you, and has 
left me all the work. See here; I am 
going to set these great fern boughs 
round the china vase on the centre 
table, and bend them so that they droop, 
you see. And then I shall lay in these 
long wreaths of scarlet Kennedia to 
hang over the fern, and then I shall 
tangle in these scarlet passion-flowers, 
and then I shall have a circle of these 
belladonna lilies, and in the centre of 
all I shall put this moss-rosebud— 


For the bride she chose, the red, red, 
rose, 
And by its thorn died she. 


“ James, don’t break my heart, for | 
love him. My own brother, I have 
never had a brother but you; try to 
make the best of him for my sake. 
You will now, won’t you? I know you 
don’t like him; your characters are 
dissimilar ; but I am sure you will get 
to. I did not like him at first ; but it 
came upon me in time. You don’t 
know how really good he is, and how 
bitterly he has been ill-used. Come, 
James, say you will try to like him.” 

What could the poor Secretary do 
but soothe her, and defer any decided 
opinion on the matter. If it had been 
Mr. Cornelius Murphy making a modest 
request, the Secretary would have been 
stern enough, would have done what 
he should have done here—put his 
B2 
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veto on it once and for ever; but he 
could not stand his favourite little sister- 
in-law, with her tears, her beauty, and 
her caresses. He temporised. 

But his holiday, to which he had 
looked forward so long, was quite spoilt. 
Little Gerty Neville had wound herself 
so thoroughly round his heart ; she had 
been such a sweet little confidant to 
him in his courtship; had brought so 
many precious letters, had planned so 
many meetings; had been, in short, 
such a dear little go-between, that when 
he thought of her being taken away 
from him by a man of somewhat queer 
character, whom he heartily despised 
and disliked, it made him utterly 
miserable. As Gerty had been con- 
nected closely with the brightest part 
of a somewhat stormy life, so also 
neither he nor his wife had ever laid 
down a plan for the brighter future 
which did not include her; and now! 
—it was intolerable. 

He brooded for three days, and then, 
having seen to the more necessary part 
of his station work, he determined to 
go and make fuller inquiries. So the 
big bay horse was saddled, and he rode 
thoughtfully away ; across the paddocks, 
through the forest, over the plain, down 
to the long yellow sands fringed with 
snarling surf, and so northward towards 
the faint blue promontory of Cape 
Wilberforce. 


CHAPTER II. 


JAMES BURTON'S STORY: SHOWS THE DIs- 
GRACEFUL LOWNESS OF HIS ORIGIN, 


I am of the same trade as my father— 
a blacksmith—although I have not had 
hammer or pincers in my hand this ten 
years. And, although I am not in the 
most remote degree connected with any 
aristocratic family, yet I hold the title 
of Honourable. The Honourable James 
Burton being a member of the supreme 
council of the Colony of Cooksland. 
As early as I can remember, my 
father carried on his trade in Brown’s 
Row, Chelsea. His business was a very 
good one—what we call a good shoeing 


trade, principally with the omnibus 
horses. It paid very well, for my father 
had four men in his shop; though, if 
he had had his choice, he would have 
preferred some higher branch of smith’s 
work, for he had considerable mechanical 
genius, and no small ambition, of a 
sort. 

I think that my father was the ideal of 
all the blacksmiths who ever lived. He 
was the blacksmith. A man with a 
calm, square, honest face ; very strong, 
very good-humoured, with plenty of 
kindly interest in his neighbours’ affairs, 
and a most accurate memory for them. 
He was not only a most excellent trades- 
man, but he possessed those social 
qualities, which are so necessary in a 
blacksmith, to a very high degree ; for 
in our rank in life the blacksmith is a 
very important person indeed. He is 
owner of the very best gossip-station, 
after the bar of the public-house : and, 
consequently, if he be a good fellow (as 
he is pretty certain to be, though this 
may be partiality on my part,) he is a 
man more often referred to, and con- 
sulted with, than the publican ; for this 
reason—that the married women are 
jealous of the publican, and not so of 
the blacksmith. As for my father, he 
was umpire of the buildings—the stop- 
per of fights, and, sometimes, even the 
healer of matrimonial differences, 

More than once I have known a 
couple come and “have it out” in my 
father’s shop. Sometimes, during my 
apprenticeship, my father would send 
me out of the way on these occasions ; 
would say to me, for instance, “ Hallo, 
old man, here’s Bob Chittle and his 
missis a-coming; cut away and help 
mother a bit.” But at other times he 
would not consider it necessary for me 
to go, and so I used to stay, and hear it 
all. The woman invariably began ; the 
man confined himself mostly to sulky 
contradictions. My father, and I, and 
the men, went on with our work ; my 
father would throw in a soothing word 
wherever he could, until the woman 
began to ery; upon which my father, 
in a low confidential growl, addressing 
the man as “old chap,” would persuade 
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him to go and make it up with her. 
And he and she, having come there for 
no other purpose, would do so. 

My mother never assisted at this 
sort of scenes, whether serious or trifling. 
She utterly ignored the shop at such 
times, and was preternaturally busy in 
the house among her pots, and pans, 
and children, ostentatiously singing. 
Whenit was all overshe usedaccidentally 
to catch sight of the couple, and be for 
one moment stricken dumb with amaze- 
ment, and then burst into voluble wel- 
come. She was supposed to know 
nothing at all about what had passed. 
Sweet mother! thy arts were simple 
enough. 

She was a very tall woman, with 
square, large features, who had never, I 
think, been handsome. When I begin 
my story my mother was already the 
mother of nine children, and I, the 
eldest, was fifteen; so, if she had at 
any time had any beauty, it must have 
vanished long before; but she was 
handsome enough for us. When she 
was dressed for church, in all the colours 
of the rainbow, in a style which would 
have driven Jane Clarke out of her 
mind, she was always inspected by the 
whole family before she started, and 
pronounced satisfactory. And at dinner 
my sister Emma would perhaps say, 
“Law! mother did look so beautiful in 
church this morning ; you never!” 

She had a hard time of it with us. 
The family specialities were health, good 
humour, and vivacity ; somewhat too 
much of the last among the junior 
members. I, Joe, and Emma, might 
be trusted, but all the rest were terrible 
pickles ; the most unlucky children I 
ever saw. Whenever I was at work 
with father, and we saw a crowd coming 
round the corner, he would say, “Cut 
away, old chap, and see who it is ;” for 
we knew it must either be one of our 
own little ones, or a young Chittle. If 
it was one of the young Chittles, I used 
to hold up my hand and whistle, and 
father used to go on with his work. 
But if I was silent, and in that way let 
father know that it was one of our own 
little ones, he would begin to roar out, 
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and want to know which it was, and 
what he'd been up to. To which I 
would have to roar in return (I give 
you an instance only, out of many such) 
that it was Fred. That he had fallen 
off a barge under Battersea Bridge. 
Had been picked out by young Tom 
Cole. Said‘he liked it. Or that it 
was Eliza. Had wedged her head into 
a gas pipe. Been took out black in the 
face. Said Billy Chittle had told her 
she wasn’t game to it. These were the 
sort of things I had to roar out to my 
father, while I had the delinquent in 
my arms, and was carrying him or her 
indoors to mother ; the delinquent being 
in a triumphant frame of mind, evi- 
dently under the impression that he 
had distinguished himself, and added 
another flower to the chaplet of the 
family honour. 

I never saw my mother out of temper. 
On these, and other occasions, she 
would say that, Lord ’a mercy ! no wo- 
man ever was teased and plagued with 
her children as she was (and there was 
a degree of truth in that). That she 
didn’t know what would become of 
them (which was to a certain extent 
true also); that she hoped none of 
them would come to a bad end (in 
which hope I sincerely joined); and 
that finally, she thought that if some of 
them ;vere well shook, and put to bed, 
it would do ’em a deal of good, and that 
their Emma would never love them any 
more. But they never cared for this 
sort of thing. They were not a bit 
afraid of mother. They were never 
shook ; their Emma continued to love 
them ; and, as for being put to bed, they 
never thought of such a thing lappen- 
ing to them, until they heard the rattle 
of brother Joe’s crutch on the floor, 
when he came home from the night 
school. 

Brother Joe’s crutch. Yes; our Joe 
was a cripple. With poor Joe, that 
restless vivacity to which I have called 
your attention above, had ended very 
sadly. He was one of the finest child- 
ren ever seen; but, when only three 
years old, poor Joe stole away, and 
climbed up a ladder—he slipped, when 
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some seven or eight feet from the 
ground, and fell on his back, doubling 
one of his legs under him. The little 
soul fluttered between earth and heaven 
for some time, but at last determined to 
stay with us. All that science, skill, 
and devotion could do, was done for 
him at St. George’s Hospital ; but poor 
Joe was a hunchback, with one leg 
longer than the other, but with the 
limbs of a giant, and the face of a 
Byron. 

It is a great cause of thankfulness to 
me, when I think that Joe inherited 
the gentle, patient temper of his father 
and mother. Even when a mere boy, 
I began dimly to understand that it 
was fortunate that Joe was good-tem- 
pered. When I and the other boys 
would be at rounders, and he would be 
looking intently and eagerly on, with 
his fingers twitching with nervous 
anxiety to get hold of the stick, shout- 
ing now to one, and now to another, by 
name, and now making short runs, in 
his excitement, on his crutch; at such 
times, I say, it used to come into my 
boy’s head, that it was as well that Joe 
was a good-tempered fellow ; and this 
conviction grew on me year by year, as I 
watched with pride and awe the great 
intellect unfolding, and the mighty 
restless ambition soaring higher and 
higher. Yes, it was well that Joe had 
learned to love in his childhood. 

Joe’s unfailing good humour, com- 
bined with his affliction, had a wonder- 
ful influence on us for good. His 
misfortune being so fearfully greater 
than any of our petty vexations, and 
his good temper being so much more 
unfailing than ours, he was there con- 
tinually among us as an example—an 
example which it was impossible not to 
follow to some extent ; even if one had 
not had an angel to point to it for us. 

For, in the sense of being a messenger 
of good, certainly my sister Emma was 
an angel. She was a year younger than 
me. She was very handsome, not very 
pretty, made on a large model like my 
mother, but with fewer angles. Per- 


haps the most noticeable thing about 
Whether the tone 


her was her voice. 





of it was natural, or whether it had ac- 
quired that tone from being used almost 
exclusively in cooing to, and soothing, 
children, I cannot say ; but there was 
no shrillness in it: it was perfectly, nay 
singularly clear; but there was not a 
sharp note in the whole of sweet 
Emma’s gamut. 

She was very much devoted to all of 
us; but towards Joe her devotion was 
intensified. I do not assert—because I 
do not believe—that she loved him bet- 
ter than the rest of us, but from an early 
age she simply devoted herself to him. 
I did not see it at first. The first hint 
of it which I got was in the first year 
of my apprenticeship. I had come in 
to tea, and father had relieved me in 
the shop, and all our little ones had 
done tea and were talking nonsense, at 
which I began to assist. We were 
talking about who each of us was to 
marry, and what we would have for 
dinner on the auspicious occasion. It 
was arranged that I was to marry Miss 
de Bracy, from the Victoria Theatre, 
and we were to have sprats and gin- 
and-water ; and that such a one was to 
marry such a one; but on one thing 
the little ones were agreed, that Emma 
was to marry Joe. When they cried 
out this, she raised her eyes to mine for 
an instant, and dropped them again 
with a smile. I wondered why then, 
but I know now. 

On my fifteenth birthday I was 
bound to my father. I think that was 
nearly the happiest day of my life. 
The whole family was in a state of 
rampant pride about it. I am sure I 
don’t know what there was to be proud 
of, but proud we were. Joe sat staring 
at me with his bright eyes, every now 
and then giving a sniff of profound 
satisfaction, or pegging out in a restless 
manner for a short expedition into the 
court. Emma remarked several times, 
“ Lawk, only just to think about Jim!” 
And my younger brothers and sisters 
kept on saying to all their acquaintances 
in the street, “Our Jim is bound to 
father,” with such a very triumphant 
air, that the other children resented it, 
and Sally Agar said something so dis- 











paraging of the blacksmith-trade in 
general, that our Eliza gave her a good 
shove; upon which Jane Agar, the 
elder sister, shook our Eliza, and, when 
Emma came out to the rescue, put her 
tongue out at her; which had such an 
effect on Emma’s gentle spirit that she 
gave up the contest at once, and went 
indoors in tears, and for the rest of 
the day told every friend she met, 
“ Lawk, there, if that Jane Agar didn’t 
take and put her tongue out at me, 
because their Sally shoved our Eliza, 
and I took and told her she hadn't 
ought to it:” and they retailed it to 
other girls again; and at last it was 
known all over the buildings that Jane 
had gone and put her tongue out at 
Emma Burton ; and it was unanimously 
voted that she ought to be ashamed of 
herself. 

We were simple folk, easily made 
happy, even by seeing that the other 
girls were fond of our sister. But there 
was another source of happiness to us 
on that auspicious fifteenth birthday 
of mine. That day week we were to 
move into the great house. 

Our present home was a very poor 
place, only a six-roomed house ; and that, 
with nine children and another appren- 
tice besides myself, was intolerable. Any 
time this year past we had seen that 
it was necessary to move: but there 
had been one hitch to our doing so— 
there was no house to move into, ex- 
cept into a very large house which 
stood by itself, as it were fronting the 
buildings opposite our forge ; which con- 
tained twenty-five rooms, some of them 
very large, and which was called by us 
indifferently, Church Place, or Queen 
Elizabeth’s Palace. 

It had been in reality the palace of 
the young Earl of Essex ; a very large 
three-storied house of old brick, with 
stone-mullioned windows and door- 
ways. Many of the windows were 
blind, bricked up at different times as 
the house descended in the social scale. 
The roof was singularly high, hanging 
somewhat far over a rich cornice, and 
in that roof ,there was a single large 
dormer window at the north end. 
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The house had now been empty for 
some time, and it had always had a great 
attraction for us children. In the first 
place it was empty ; in the second place, 
it had been inhabited by real princesses ; 
and in the third, there was a ghost, 
who used to show a light in the afore- 
mentioned dormer window the first 
Friday in every month. 

On the summer's evenings we had 
been used to see it towering aloft be- 
tween us and the setting sun, which 
filled the great room on the first floor 
with light, some rays of which came 
through into our narrow street. Mother 
had actually once been up in that room, 
and had looked out of the window west- 
ward, and seen the trees of Chelsea farm 
(now Cremorne Gardens). What a room 
that would be to play in! Joe pegged 
down the back yard and back again 
with excitement, when he thought 
of it. We were going to live there, 
and father was going to let all the 
upper part in lodgings, and Cousin 
Reuben —— 


CHAPTER III. 
JAMES BURTON’S STORY: COUSIN REUBEN. 


Anp Cousin Reuben had applied for 
lodgings from the very moment he 
heard of our move, and was actually 
coming to live with us. Was this as. 
satisfactory as all the rest of it? Why, 
no. And that is why I made that 
pause at the end of the last chapter. 
We had noticed that a shade had passed 
over our father’s face; and, we being 
simple and affectionate people, that 
shade had been reflected on ours, 
though we hardly knew why. 

For our Cousin Reuben was a great 
favourite with all of us. He had been 
apprenticed to a waterman, but had 
won his coat and freedom a few months 
before this. He was a merry, slangy, 
dapper fellow, about seventeen, always 
to be found at street corners with his 
hands in his pockets, talking loud. We 
had been very proud of his victory; it 
was the talk of all the water-side ; he 
rowed in such perfect form, and with 
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such wonderful rapidity. The sporting 
papers took him up. He was matched 
at some public-house to row against 
somebody else for some money. He 
won it, but there was a dispute about 
it, and the sporting papers had leading 
articles thereon. But the more famous 
Reuben became, the more my father’s 
face clouded when he spoke of him. 

That birthday night I was sleepily 
going up to bed, when my father stopped 
me by saying, “Old man, you and me 
must have a talk,” whereupon my mo- 
ther departed. “Jim,” said he as soon 
as she was gone, “did you ever hear 
anything about your cousin Reuben’s 
father }” 

I said quickly, “No; but I had 
often thought it curious that we had 
never heard anything of him.” 

The time is come, my boy, when you 
must know as much as I do. It is 
a bitter thing to have to tell you ; but 
you are old enough to share the family 
troubles. And I heard the following 
story :— 

Samuel Burton had been a distant 
eousin of my father’s. When about 
twelve years old, he had expressed a 
wish to go into service, and his friends 
had got for him a place as page or 
steward-room boy, in the family of an 
opulent gentleman. 

At the time of his going there the 
heir of the house was a mere infant. 
As time went on, his father, anxious for 
him to escape the contaminations of a 
public school, sent him to a highly ex- 
pensive private tutor; and the boy 
selected Samuel Burton, his favourite, 
to accompany him as his valet. 

The father had been anxious that 
his boy should escape the contamination 
of a public school—the more so, because, 
at the age of thirteen, he was a very 
difficult and somewhat vicious boy. The 
father took the greatest care, and made 
every possible inquiry. The Rev. Mr. 
Easy was a man of high classical 
attainments, and unblemished character. 
There were only two other pupils, both 
of the most respectable rank in life— 
one, the son and heir of Sir James 
Mottesfont ; the other, son of the great 





city man, Mr. Peters. Nothing could 
be more satisfactory. Alas! the poor 
father in avoiding Charybdis had run 
against Scylla. In avoiding the diluted 
vice of a public school, he had sent his. 
son into a perfectly undiluted atmo- 
sphere of it. Young Mottesfont was an 
irreclaimable vicious idiot, and Peters 
had been sent away from a public school 
for drunkenness. In four years’ time our 
young gentleman ‘ was finished, and 
was sent to travel with a tutor, keeping 
his old servant, Samuel Burton (who 
had learned something also), and began 
a career of reckless debauchery of all 
kinds. After two years he was angrily 
recalled by his father. Not very long 
after his return Samuel Burton married 
(here my father’s face grew darker still). 
Hitherto his character, through all his 
master’s excesses, had been most blame- 
less. The young gentleman’s father had 
conceived a great respect for the young 
man, and was glad that his wild son 
should have so staid and respectable 
a servant willing to stay with him. 

A year after Samuel was married a 
grand crash came. The young genile- 
man, still a minor, was found to be 
awfully in debt, to have been raising 
money most recklessly, to have been 
buying jewellery and selling it again. 
His creditors, banding themselves toge- 
ther, refused to accept the plea of mino- 
rity ; two of their number threatened to 
prosecute for swindling if their claims 
were not settled in full. An arrange- 
ment was come to for six thousand 
pounds, and the young gentleman was 
allowanced with two hundred a year 
and sent abroad. 

Samuel Burton, seeing that an end 
was come to a system of plunder which 
he had carried on at his young master’s 
expense, came out in his true colours. 
He robbed the house of money and 
valuables to the amount of thirteen 
hundred pounds, and disappeared— 
utterly and entirely disappeared—leav- 
ing his wife and child to the mercy 
of my father. 

This was my father’s account of his 
disappearance. He concealed from me 
the fact that Samuel Burton had been 














arrested and transported for fourteen 
years. 

The poor mother exerted herself as 
well as she was able ; but she had been 
brought up soft-handed and could do 
but little. When Reuben was about 
ten she died ; my father took the boy 
home, and ultimately apprenticed him 
to a waterman. 

“And now, my boy, you see why I 
am anxious about Reuben’s coming to 
live with us. He comes of bad blood 
on both sides; and his father is, for 
aught I know, still alive. Reuben ain’t 
going on as I could wish. I don’t say 
anything against those as row races, 
or run races, or ride races ; I only know 
it ain’t my way, and I don’t want it to 
be. There’s too much pot’us about it 
for our sort, my boy ; so you see I don’t 
want him and his lot here on that 
account. And then he is a dapper little 
chap ; and our Emma is very pretty 
and sweet, and there may be mischief 
there again. Still, I can’t refuse him. 
I thought I was doing a kind thing to 
a fatherless lad in calling him cousin, 
but I almost wish I hadn’t now. SoI 
say to you, keep him at a distance. 
Don’t let him get too intimate in our 
part of the house. Good night, old 
man.” 

“Where are you going to put him, 
father ?” 

“ As far off as I can,” said my father. 
“In the big room at the top of the 
house.” 

“ In the ghost’s room ?” said I. And 
I went to bed, and dreamt of Reuben 
being woke in the night by a little old 
lady in grey shot silk and black mit- 
tens, who came and sat on his bed and 
knitted at him. For, when my mother 
was confined with Fred, Mrs. Quickly 
was in attendance and told us of such 
an old lady in the attic aloft there, and 
had confirmed her story by an appeal 
to Miss Tearsheet, then in seclusion, in 
consequence of a man having been 
beaten to death by Mr. Pistol and 
others. We were very few doors from 
Alsatia in those times ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE COLONIAL SECRETARY SEES SNAKES 
AND OTHER VERMIN. 


Ir was a hard hit in a tender place 
for the Colonial Secretary. He had 
started in life as the younger son of a 
Worcestershire squire, and had fought 
his way, inch by inch, up to fame, 
honour, and wealth. He was shrewd, 
careful enough of the main chance, and 
very ambitious ; but, besides this, he was 
a good-hearted affectionate fellow ; and 
one of his objects of ambition had been 
to have a quiet and refined home, wherein 
he might end his days in honour, pre- 
sided over by a wife who was in every 
way worthy of him. Perhaps he had 
been too much engaged in money- 
making, perhaps he had plunged too 
fiercely into politics, perhaps he had never 
found a woman who exactly suited him ; 
but so it’ was—he had postponed his 
domestic scheme to his other schemes, 
until he was two-and-forty, and might 
have postponed it longer, had he not 
met Agnes Neville, at a geological picnic, 
in the crater of Necnicabarla. Here 
was everything to be wished for: 
beauty, high breeding, sweet temper, 
and the highest connexion. Four of 
her beautiful sisters had married before 
her, every one of them to one of the 
best-bred and richest squatters in that 
wealthy colony. Mrs. Morton of Jip 
Jip, Mrs. Hill of Macandemdah, the 
Honourable Mrs. Packenham of Langi 
Cal Cal; and lastly, the beautiful and 
witty Mrs. Somerton of Lal Lal and 
Pywheitjork.! He fell in love with Miss 
Neville at once ; their marriage was de- 
layed, principally on account of trouble- 
some political reasons, for six months, 
and in that time he had got to love, 
like a brother, her little sister, Gerty 
Neville, and the last and most beautiful 
of the six beautiful sisters. Even before 
he was married, he and Agnes had laid 
out all sorts of plans for her future 
settlement. He had even a scheme for 


1 One would not dare to invent these names. 
They are all real, 
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taking her to Paris, getting her properly 
dressed there, and pitching her into the 
London season, under the auspices of 
his mother, as a gauntlet to English 
beauty. 

It was a hard hit for him. He had 
always been so especially hard on a 
certain kind of young English gentle- 
man, who has sailed too close to the 
wind at home, and who comes to the 
colony to be whitewashed. He had 
fulminated against that sort of thing so 
strongly. From his place in the House 
he had denounced it time after time. 
That his colony, his own colony, which 
he had helped to make, was to become 
a sewer or sink for all the rubbish of 
the old country! How he had protested 
against and denounced that principle, 
whether applied to male or female emi- 
grants ; and now Gerty was proposing to 
marry a man, whom he was very much 
inclined to quote as one of the most 
offensive examples of it. 

And another provoking patt of the 
business was, that he would have little 
or no sympathy. The colony would 
say that the youngest Miss Neville had 
made a great catch, and married better 
than any of her sisters. The fellow 
would be a baronet with 10,0001. a 
year. There was a certain consolation 
in that—a considerable deal of conso- 
lation; if it had not been that the 
Secretary loved her, that might have 
made him tolerably contented with her 
lot. But he loved her; and the man, 
were he fifty baroneis, was a low fellow 
of loose character ; and it was very hot ; 
and so the Secretary was discontented. 

Very hot. The tide out, leaving a 
band of burning sand, a quarter of a 
mile broad, between sea and _ shore. 
Where he had struck the sea first, at 
Wooriallock Point, the current, pouring 
seaward off the spit of sand, had knocked 
up a trifling surf, which chafed and 
leaped in tiny waves, and looked crisp, 
and cool, and aerated. But, now he was 

in the lone bight of the bay, the sea 
was perfectly smooth and oily, deadly 
silent and calm, under the blazing sun. 
The water did not break upon the sand, 
but only now and then sneaked up a 





few feet with alazy whisper. Beforehim | 
for twelve miles or more were the long * 
level yellow sands, without one single 
break as far as the eye could reach ; on 
his right the glassy sea, gleaming under 
the background of a heavy slow-sailing 
thunder cloud ; and on his left the low 
wall of dark ‘evergreen shrubs, which 
grew densely to the looser and drier sands 
that lay piled in wind-heaps beyond the 
reach of the surf 

Once his horse shied; it was at a 
black snake, which had crept down 
to bathe, and which raised its horrible 
wicked head from out its coils and hissed 
at him as he went by. Another time 
he heard a strange rippling noise, coming 
from the glassy surfless sea on his right. 
It was made by a shark, which, coming 
swiftly, to all appearance, from under 
the dark thunder-cloud, headed shore- 
ward, making the spray fly in a tiny 
fountain from his back-fin, which was 
visible above the surface. As he came 
on, the smaller fish, snappers and such 
like, hurled themselves out of water in 
hundreds, making the sea alive for one 
instant ; but after that the shark, and 
the invisible fish he was in pursuit 
of, sped seaward again; the ripple 
they had made died out on the face of 
the water, and the water in the bay was 
calm, still, and desolate once more. 

Intolerably lonely. He pushed his 
horse into a canter, to make a breeze for 
himself which the heavens denied him. 
Still only the long weary stretch of 
sand, the sea on the right, and the low 
evergreens on the left. 

But now far, far ahead, a solitary dot 
upon the edge of the gleaming water, 
which, as the good horse threw the 
ground behind him, grew larger and 
larger. Yes, it was a man who toiled 
steadily on in the same direction the 
Secretary was going—a man who had 
his trousers off, and was walking bare- 
legged on the edge of the sea to cool 
his feet ; a man who looked round from 
time to time, as if to see who was the 
horseman behind him. 

The Secretary reined up beside him 
with a cheery “Good day,” and the 
man respectfully returned the salutation. 














The Secretary recognised his man in an 
instant, but held his tongue. 

He was a tall narrow-shouldered 
man, who might have been forty or 
might have been sixty; as with most 
other convicts, his age was a profound 
mystery. You could see that he had 
been originally what some people, hasty 
observers, would call a good-looking 
young man, and was even now what 
those same hasty observers would call a 
good - looking middle-aged man. His 
hair was grey, and he had that won- 
derfully clear dark-brown complexion 
which one sees so continually among 
old convicts who have been much in the 
bush. His forehead was high and bald, 
and his nose was very long, delicate, and 
aquiline—so much was in his favour ; 
but then—why, all the lower part of 
his face, upper lip, mouth, lower lip 
and all, were pinched up in a heap 
under the long nose. When I read 
“ Little Dorrit,” I was pleased to find 
that Mr. Dickens was describing in 
the person of M. Rigaud one of our 
commonest types of convict face, but 
Frenchified and wearing a moustache, 
and was pleased also to see that, with 
his wonderfully close observation, he had 
not committed the mistake of making 
his man a brave and violent villain, 
but merely a cunning one. 

The Secretary looked down on the 
bald head and the Satanic eyebrows, 
which ran down from high above the 
level of the man’s ears and nearly met 
above his great transparent hook nose, 
and said to himself, “ Well, you are 
a more ill-looking scoundrel than I 
thought you the other day, though you 
did look a tolerable rogue then.” 

The man saw that the Secretary had 
recognised him, and the Secretary saw 
that he saw it; but they both ignored 
the fact. It was so lonely on these 
long sands, that the Secretary looked on 
this particular scoundrel as if he were a 
rather interesting book which he had 
picked up, and which would beguile 
the way. 

“ Hot day, my man.” 

“ Very hot, your honour ; but, if that 
thunder-cloud will work up to us from 
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the west, we shall have the south wind 
up in the tail of it, as cold as ice. 
Your honour will excuse my walking 
like this. I looked round and saw you 
had no ladies with you.” 

Not at all an unpleasant or coarse 
voice. A rather pleasing voice, belong- 
ing to a person who had mixed with 
well-bred people at some time or 
another. 

“ By Jove,” said the Secretary, “don’t 
apologise, my man, I rather envy you. 
But look out for the snakes. I have 
seen two on the edge of the salt water ; 
you must be careful with your bare 
feet.” 

“T saw the two you speak of, sir, a 
hundred yards off. I have a singularly 
quick eye. It is possible, your honour, 
that if I had been transported a dozen - 
years earlier I might have made a good 
bushman. I was too effeminately bred 
also, Mr. Secretary. I was spoilt too 
young by your class, Mr. Secretary, or 
I might have developed into a bolder 
and more terrible rogue than I am.” 

“What a clever dog it is!” thought 
the Secretary. ‘“ Knowing that he can’t 
take me in, and yet trying to do it 
through a mere instinct of deceit, which 
has become part of his nature. And 
his instinct shows him that this care- 
less frankness was the most likely dodge 
to me, who know everything, and more. 
By gad, it is a wonderful rogue !” 

He thought this, but he said: “Fiddle- 
dedee about terrible rogues. You are 
clear now ; why don’t you mend your 
ways, man? Confound it, why don’t 
you mend your ways ?” 

“T am going to,” said the other. 
“Not, Mr. Colonial Secretary, because 
I am a bit a less rogue than before, but 
because it will pay. Catch me tripping 
again, Mr. Oxton, and hang me.” 

“T say,” said the Secretary; “you 
mus’n’t commit yourself, you know.” 

“Commit myself!” said the man, 
with a sneer; “commit myself to you / 
Haven't I been confidential with you? 
Don’t I know that every word I have 
said to you in confidence is sacred? 
Don’t I know that what you choose 
to call your honour will prevent your 
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using one word of any private conver- 
sation against me? Haven't I been 
brought up amongsuch as you? Haven’t 
I been debauched and ruined by such 
as you? Commit myself! I know and 
despise your class too well to commit 
myself. You daren’t use one word I 
have said against me. Such as I have 
the pull of you there. You daren’t, 
for your honour’s sake.” © 

And, as he turned his angry face 
upon the Secretary, he looked so much 
more fiendish than the snake, and so 
much more savage than the shark, that 
the Secretary rode on, saying, “ Well, 
my man, I am sorry I said anything to 
offend you ;” and, as he rode on, leaving 
the solitary figure toiling on behind 
him, he thought somewhat like this : 

“ Curious cattle, these convicts! Even 
the most refined of them get at times 
defiant and insolent, in their way. 
What a terrible rogue this fellow is! 
He saw I recognised him from the first. 
I hate a convict who turns Queen’s 
evidence. I wonder where he is going. 
I wish I could turn him over the 
border. I hate having convicts loose 
in my little colony. It is an infernal 
nuisance being so close to a penal settle- 
ment ; but there is no help for it. I 
wonder where that rogue is making for ; 
I wish he would make for Sydney. 
Where can he be going?” 

One cannot help wondering what 
the Secretary would have said had he 
known, as we do, that this desperate 
rogue was bound on exactly the same 
errand as himself. That is to say, to 
foregather with Mr. George Hillyar, the 
man who was to be a baronet, and have 
10,0002. a year, and who, God help us, 
was to marry Gerty Neville. 

“Let me see,” said the Secretary. 
“ That fellow’s real name came out on 
his trial. What was it? Those things are 
worth remembering. Samuel Barker— 
no, it wasn’t Barker, because that’s the 
name of the Cape Wilberforce people. 
Rippon, that was the name; no, it 
wasn’t. What is hisname? Ah! Rip- 


pon and—Rippon and Burton. Ah! for 
the man’s name was Samuel Burton.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


JAMES BURTON’S STORY : THE GHOST’S ROOM 
IS INVADED, AND JAMES PUTS HIS FOOT 
THROUGH THE FLOOR. 


In due time—that is to say, a fortnight 
after my fifteenth birthday—we moved 
into the new house. It was eight o’clock 
on a bright summer’s morning when my 
father got the key from Mr. Long, un- 
locked the gate in the broken palings 
which surrounded the house, and passed 
into the yard, surrounded by his whole 
awe-stricken family. 

There was no discovery made in the 
yard. It was commonplace. A square 
flagged space, with a broken waterbutt 
in one corner under an old-fashioned 
leaden gargoyle. There was also a grind- 
stone, and some odd bits of timber 
which lay about near the pump, which 
was nearly grown up with nettles and 
rye-grass. In front of me as I stood in 
the yard the great house rose, flushed 
with the red blaze of the morning sun; 
behind were the family, Joe leaning on 
his crutch, with his great eyes staring 
out of his head in eager curiosity ; after 
him the group of children, clustered 
round Emma, who carried in her arms 
my brother Fred, a large-headed stolid 
child of two, who was chronically black 
and blue in every available part of his 
person with accidents, and who was, 
even now, evidently waiting for an op- 
portunity to distinguish himself in that 
line. 

Joe had not long before made ac- 
quaintance with kind old Mr. Faulkner, 
who had coached him up in antiquities 
of the house; and Joe had told me 
everything. We boys fully expected to 
find Lord Essex’s helmet lying on the 
stairs, or Queen Elizabeth’s glove in the 
passage. So, when father opened the 
great paneled door, and went into the 
dark entry, we pushed in after him, 
staring in all directions, expecting to 
see something or another strange ; in 
which we were disappointed. There 
was nothing more strange than a large 
entrance hall, a broad staircase, with 











large balustrades, somewhat rickety and 
out of the perpendicular, winding up 
one side of it to the floor above, and 
a long mullioned window halfway up. 
Our first difficulty arose from Frank, 
my youngest brother but one, de- 
clining to enter the house, on the 
grounds that Shadrach was hiding in 
the cellar. This difficulty being over- 
come, we children, leaving father and 
mother to inspect the ground floor, 
pushed upstairs in a body to examine 
the delectable regions above, where you 
could look out of window, over Shep- 
herd’s nursery ground, and see the real 
trees waving in the west. 

On reaching the first floor, my young- 
est brother, Fred, so to speak, inaugu- 
rated, or opened for public traffic, the 
staircase, by falling down it from the top 
to bottom, and being picked up black in 
the face, with all the skin off his elbows 
and knees. Our next hitch was with 
Frank, who refused to go any further 
because Abednego was in the cupboard. 
Emma had to sit down on the landing, 
and explain to him that the three holy 
children were not, as Frank had erro- 
neously gathered from their names, 
ghosts who caught hold of your legs 
through the banisters as you went up- 
stairs, or burst suddenly upon you out 
of closets; but respectable men, who 
had been dead, lawk-a-mercy, ever so 
long. Joe and I left her, combating, 
somewhat unsuccessfully, a theory that 
Meshech was at that present speaking 
up the chimney, and would immediately 
appear, in a cloud of soot, and frighten 
us all to death ; and went on to examine 
the house. 

And really we went on with some- 
thing like awe upon us. There was no 
doubt that we were treading on the 
very same boards which had been trod- 
den, often enough, by the statesmen and 
dandies of Queen Elizabeth’s Court, and 
most certainly by the mighty woman 
herself. Joe, devourer of books, had, 
with Mr. Faulkner’s assistance, made 
out the history of the house; and he 
had communicated his enthusiasm even 
to me, the poor simple blacksmith’s boy. 
So when we, too, went into the great 
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room on the first floor, even I, stupid 
lad, cast my eyes eagerly around to see 
whether anything remained of the splen- 
dour of the grand old court, of which 
I had heard from Joe. 

Nothing. Nota bit of furniture. Three 
broad windows, which looked westward. 
A broad extent of shaky floor, an im- 
mense fire-place, and over it a yellow 
dingy old sampler, under a broken glass, 

ging all on one side ona rusty nail. 

Joe pounced upon this at once, and 
devoured it. “Oh, Jim! Jim!” he 
said to me, “just look at this. I won- 
der who she was ?” 

“There’s her name to it, old man,” 
I answered. “I expect that name’s 
hern, ain’t it? For,” I said hesitatingly, 
seeing that Joe was excited about it, 
and feeling that I ought to be so myself, 
though not knowing why—* for, old 
man, if they’d forged her name, maybe 
they’d have done it in another coloured 
worsted.” 

This bringing forth no response, I 
felt that I was not up to the occasion ; 
I proceeded to say that worsteds were 
uncommon hard to match, which ask 
our Emma, when Joe interrupted me. 

“T don’t mean that, Jim. I mean, 
what was her history. Did she write it 
herself, or who wrote it for her? What 
a strange voice from the grave it is. 
Age eighteen ; date 1686; her name 
Alice Hillyar. And then underneath, 
in black, one of her beautiful sisters has 
worked, ‘She dyed 3d December, that 
yeare.’ She is dead, Jim, many a weary 
year agone, and she did this when she 
was eighteen years old. If one could 
only know her history, eh? She was 
a lady. Ladies made these common 
samplers in those times. See, here is 
Emma. Emma, dear, see what I have 
found. Take and read it out to Jim.” 

Emma, standing in the middle of the 
deserted room, with the morning sun- 
light on her face, and with the rosy 
children clustering round her, read it 
out to us. She, so young, so beautiful, 
so tender and devoted, stood there, and 
read out to us the words of a girl, per- 
haps as good and as devoted as she was, 


who had died a hundred and fifty years 
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bedore. Even I, dull boy as I was, felt 
there was something strange and out-of- 
the-way in hearing the living girl read- 
img aloud the words of the girl who had 
died so long ago. thought of it then ; 
I thought of it years after, when Joe 
and I sat watching a dim blue promon- 
tory for two white sails which should 
have come plunging round before the 
full south wind. 

It was but poor doggrel that Emma 
read out fo us. First came the letters 
of the alphabet ; then the numbers ; then 
a house and some fir-trees ; then— 


“Weep not, sweet friends, my early 
doom. 

Lay not fresh flowers upon my tomb ; 
But elder sour and briony, 
And yew bough broken from the tree. 
My sisters kind and beautiful ! 
My brothers brave and dutiful ! 
My mother deare, beat not thy breast, 
Thy hunchbacked daughter is at rest. 
See, friends, I am not loath to go ; 
My Lord will take me, that I know.” 


Poor as it was, it pleased Joe ; and as 
I had a profound belief in Joe’s good 
taste, I was pleased also. I thought it 
somewhat in the tombstone line myself, 
and fell into the mistake of supposing 
that one was to admire it on critical, 
rather than on sentimental grounds. 
Joe hung it up over his bed, and used 
to sit up in the night and tell me 
stories about the young lady, whom he 
made a clothes-peg on which he hung 
every fancy of his brain. 

He took his yellow sampler to kind 
old Mr. Faulkner, who told him that 
our new house, Church Place, had been 
the family place of the Hillyars at the 
close of the seventeenth century. And 
then the old man put on his hat, took 
his stick, called his big dog, and, taking 
Joe by the hand, led him to that part 
of the old church burial-ground which 
lies next the river; and there he showed 
him her grave. She lay in that fresh 
breezy corner which overlooks the flash= 
ing busy river, all alone. “ Alice Hill- 
yar ; born 1668, died 1686.” Her beau- 
tiful sisters lay elsewhere, and the brave 
brothers also; though, by a beautiful 


fiction, they were all represented on the 
family tomb in the chancel, kneeling 
one behind the other. It grew to bea 
favourite place with Joe, this grave of 
the hunchbacked girl, which overlooked 
the tide ; and Emma would sit with him 
there sometimes. And then came oneand 
joined them, and talked soft and low to 
Emma, whose foot would often dally 
with the letters of his own surname on 
the worn old stone. 

The big room quite came up to our 
expectations. We examined all the 
other rooms on the same floor ; then we 
examined the floor above ; and, lastly, 
Joe said : 

“Jim, are you afraid to go up into 
the ghost’s room ?” 

“ N—no,” I said ; “I don’t mind in 
the day time.” 

“When Rube comes,” said Joe, “ we 
sha’n’t be let to it ; so now or never.” 

We went up very silently. The door 
was ajar, and we peeped in. It was 
nearly bare and empty, with only a little 
nameless lumber lying in one corner. 
It was high for an attic, in consequence 
of the high pitch of the roof, and not 
dark, though there was but one window 
to it; this window being a very large 
dormer, taking up nearly half the narrow 
end of the room. The ceiling was, of 
course, lean-to, but at a slighter angle 
to the floor than is usual. 

But what struck us immediately was, 
that this room, long as it was, did not 
take up the whole of the attic story. 
And, looking towards the darker end of 
the room, we thought we could make 
outa door. We were afraid to go near 
it, for it would not have been very 
pleasant to have it opened suddenly, 
and for a little old lady, in grey shot 
silk and black mittens, to come popping 
out on you. We, however, treated the 
door with great suspicion, and I kept 
watch on it while Joe looked out of 
window. 

When it came to my turn to look 
out of window, Joe kept watch. I 
looked right down on the top of the 
trees in the Rectory garden ; beyond the 
Rectory I could see the new tavern, 
the Cadogan Arms, and away to the 
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north-east St. Luke’s Church. It was 
a pleasant thing to look, as it were, 
down the chimneys of the Black 
Lion, and over them into the Rectory 
garden. The long walk of pollard 
limes, the giant acacias, and the little 
glimpse of the lawn between the 
boughs, was quite a new sight to me. 
I was enjoying the view, when Joo 
said : 

“Can you see the Cadogan Arms ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T wonder what the Earl of Essex 
would have thought if— ” 

At this moment there was a rustling 
of silk in the dark end of the room, 
and we both, as the Yankees say, “ up 
stick” and bolted. Even in my terror 
I am glad to remember that I let Joe 
go first, though he could get along 
with his crutch pretty nearly as fast as 
I could. We got downstairs as quick 
as possible, and burst in on the family, 
with the somewhat premature intelli- 
gence, that we had turned out the 
ghost, and that she was, at that present 
moment, coming downstairs in grey 
shot silk and black mittens. 

There was an immediate rush of the 
younger ones towards my mother and 
Emma, about whom they clustered like 
bees. Meanwhile my father stepped 
across to the shop for a trifle of a strik- 
ing hammer, weight eighteen pounds, 
and, telling me to follow him, went 
upstairs. I obeyed, in the first place, 
because his word was law to me, and, 
in the second, because in his company 
I should not have cared one halfpenny 
for a whole regiment of old ladies in 
grey silk. We went upstairs rapidly, 
and I followed him into the dark part 
of the room. 

We were right in supposing we had 
seen a door. There it was, hasped—or 
as my father said, hapsed—up and 
covered with cobwebs. After two or 
three blows from the hammer it came 
open, and we went in. 

The room we entered was nearly as 
large as the other, but dark, save for a 
hole in the roof. In one corner was 
an old tressel bed, and at its head a 
tattered curtain which rustled in the 


wind, and accounted for our late panic. 
I was just beginning to laugh at this, 
when I gave a cry of terror, for my 
right foot had gone clean through the 
boards. 

My father pulled me out laughing; 
but I had hurt my knee, and had ‘to 
sit down. My father knelt down ‘to 
look at it; when he had done so, ‘he 
looked at the hole I had made. 

“An ugly hole in the boards, od 
man; we must tell Rube about it, or 
he'll break his leg, maybe. What a 
depth there is between the floor and 
the ceiling below !” he said, feeling with 
his hammer ; “I never did, sure/y.” 

After which he carried me down- 
stairs, for I had hurt my knee some- 
what severely, and did not get to work 
for a week or more. 

When father made his appearance 
among the family, carrying me in his 
arms, there was a wild cry from the 
assembled children. My mother re- 
quested Emma to put the door-key 
down her back ; and then, seeing that I 
was really hurt, said that she felt rather 
better, and that Emma needn’t. 

Some one took me from my father, 
and said, in a pleasant cheery voice : 

“Hallo! here’s our Jim been a- 
trotting on the loose stones without his 
knee-caps. Hold up, old chap, and 
don’t cry ; I’ll run round to tlie infant- 
school for a pitch-plaster, and call at the 
doctor’s shop as I go for the fire-engine. 
That’s about our little game, unless you 
think it necessary for me to order a 
marvel tomb at the greengrocer’s. Not 
a-going to die this bout? I thought as 
much.” 

I laughed. We always laughed at 
Reuben—a sort of small master in the 
art of cockney chaff ; which chaff con- 
sisted in putting together a long string 
of incongruities in a smart jerky tone 
of voice. This, combined with con- 
summate impudence ; a code of honour 
which, though somewhat peculiar, is 
rarely violated ; a reckless, though per- 
sistent, courage ; and, generally speak- 
ing, a fine physique, are those better 
qualities of the Londoner (“cockney,” 
as those call him who don’t care for 
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two black eyes, et cetera), which make 
him, in rough company, more re- 
spected and “let alone” than any other 
class of man with whom I am ac- 
quainted. The worst point in his cha- 
racter, the point which spoils him, is 
his distrust for high motives. His 
horizon is too narrow. You cannot get 
him on any terms to allow the existence 
of high motives in others. And, where 
he himself does noble and generous 
things (as he does often enough, to my 
knowledge), he hates being taxed with 
them, and invariably tries to palliate 
them by imputing low motives to himself. 
If one wanted to be fanciful, one would 
say that the descendant of the old Lon- 
don ’prentice had inherited his grand- 
sires’ distrust for the clergy and the 
aristocracy, who were to the city folk, 
not so intimate with them as the country 
folk, the representatives of lofty profes- 
sion and imperfect practice. However 
this may be, your Londoner’s chief 
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fault, in the present day, is his distrust 
of pretensions to religion and chivalrous 
feeling. He can be chivalrous and re- 
ligious at times; but you must hold 
your tongue about it. 

Reuben was an average specimen of a 
town-bred lad ; he had all their virtues 
and vices in petto. He was a gentle, 
good-humoured little fellow, very clever, 
very brave, very kind-hearted, very 
handsome in a way, with a flat-sided 
head and regular features. The fault, 
as regarded his physical beauty, was 
that he was always “making faces ”— 
“ shaving,” as my father used to call it. 
He never could keep his mouth still. 
He was always biting his upper lip or 
his under lip, or chewing a straw, or 
spitting in an unnecessary manner. If 
he could have set that mouth into a 
good round No, on one or two occasions, 
and kept it so, it would have been 
better for all of us. 

To be continued. 


WALLAH. 


LETTER VI:—A TIGER-PARTY IN NEPAUL. 


March 28, 1863. 


My pear Srmxrs,—For some time 
past, “my mind has been divided within 
my shaggy breast,” as to whether I 
should send you an account of our 
tiger-party in Nepaul. Iwas deterred 
by doubts of my ability to hit off that 
peculiar vein of dullness whichseems the 
single qualification requisite for a sport- 
ing author. Why a pursuit of such 
absorbing interest should lose all its 
charms in the recital it is hard to say. 
Perhaps men are misled by the delights 
of a hard run or a successful stalk, and 
imagine that a bare unadorned narrative 
will best convey the idea of those de- 
lights to their readers. But this can 
hardly be the cause; for accounts of 
sport, for the most part, are characterised 
by carefully elaborated jocosity of a sin- 


gularly insipid flavour. Sometimes the 
writer aspires to poetry ; in which case 
he invariably talks about his Pegasus, 
and is mildly mythological, calling all 
ladies “ Dianas,” and speaking of the 
sun as “Phoebus.” After describing the 
breakfast at the house of “the Amphi- 
tryon,” the meet on the lawn, and the 
scene at coverside, he proceeds some- 
what in this strain :— 


‘ Across the fields proud Reynard goes, 
Amidst a hundred Tallyhos. 
Our master kept the Cockneys back, 
Who pressed and jostled in the track. 
Right manfully his tongue he plies, 
And to perdition dooms their eyes. 
Three couple now are on the scent !’ 
* Hark, forrard !’ and away we went. 
* Hark, forrard! Forrard!’ is the cry; 
And like a flock of birds we fly, 
In breeches, scarlet-coat, and tops, 
Along the Dyke to Heywood Copse. 
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As down towards Barton Wold we sail, 
The Cockneys soon began to tail, 

And all of ben were missing, rot ’em, 
Ere yet we got to Brambly Bottom. 
The pace now told on every nag, 
Which proved the fox was not a ‘ bag.’ 
Poor Captain Fisher broke his girth, 
And, like Anteeus, came to earth, 
Though with his fall, I greatly fear O, 
Ceased his resemblance to that hero. 
Briggs came a cropper ; and the earl 
Experienced an unlucky purl, 

But towards the front he showed again, 
Before we entered Ditton Lane.” 


Who reads these productions? I had 
the pleasure of living among fox-hunters 
in England, having indeed myself de- 
scribed parabolas over more than one 
hedge, but their taste in literature was 
as good as that of any other class of 
educated men. Again, there is no want 
of cultivation among cricketers. My 
friends who had been in the eleven at 
Harrow and Eton knew good writing 
from bad. They laughed at Tupper and 
with Thackeray, and carried off their 
full share of honours in the university 
examinations. It could not be for their 
edification that such stuff as the follow- 


ing is put on paper : 
“United Victor Emmanuels v. the 
“Second Eleven of Horley School with 
“ Tomkins.” 
“ Yon light is not daylight. 


I know 
it—I.” So said Juliet (in a play com- 
posed by one Will Shakspeare, who 
might have shaken a bat in uncommon 
pretty style had he lived now-a-days), 
and so said the “ Vics,” when roused 
from “ Nature’s sweet restorer” to catch 
the early train to Mudford, which was 
to catch the early coach to Haverton, 
which was to catch the early drag to 
Horley, which they were all to catch it 
from the school captain for not coming 
early enough as it was, or “as they 
were,” if you like it better so, my 
gentle and painfully grammatical reader. 
The “Vics” won the toss, and sent to 
the wicket Jones and “the Novice.” 
“ In I go,” Jones says, with his wonted 
humour: but “Out you go, Jones,” was 
the stern answer of the irresistible 


Tomkins, as he levelled the off stump of - 


that distinguished architect. Two more 
gentlemen, whose names we suppress 
No. 49.—voL. 1x. 


out of tenderness for their ancestors who 
come after them, followed, only to lay 
the wily duck’s egg. But, behold, 
amidst loud cheering from the “ Vics,” 
the invincible Buffle assumes the willow. 
“ Et fugit ad salicem, sed se capit ante 
videri.” Alas! poor Buffle! What 
might not have been the feats of that 
conquering arm hadst not thou spooned 
up a ball, which seemed to say, in an in- 
viting manner, “Take a ’poon, point.” 
Point made a point of catching it, and 
thou, O Buflle,- retiredst swearing :— 
and so forth, till even Bell cries, “ Hold! 
Enough !” 

Have you ever observed that a man 
always speaks of the event which cut 
short his innings as a remarkable occur- 
rence, out of the ordinary course of the 
game? “Are you out, old fellow?” 
“Yes, I was beastly unlucky. Whizzle- 
white bowled me with a shooter:” or, 
“T hit at a slow pitched-up ball which 
took my wicket:” or, “1 was caught 
at longleg by a fluke,” who, by-the- 
bye, generally happens to be standing 
long-leg on such occasions: or, “ The 
ball came off my pad, and just rolled 
in:” or, “I was run out:” or, worse 
than all, “ that fool Jobson ran me out.” 
No one ever was known to run himself 
out. It is either “ That fool Jobson,” 
or the bald statement, “‘ I was run out.” 
I once asked a friend of colossal fame 
as a batsman what was the regular way 
of getting out to which every other con- 
stituted an exception. The question 
apparently opened to him an entirely 
new line of thought. 

It is bad enough that the athletic 
pursuits which are the special glory of 
England should be made the vehicle for 
such melancholy buffoonery ; but the 
more practical writers on sporting mat- 
ters have very crude notions of what is 
readable. There are no authors who as 
a class so consistently ignore the pre- 
cept of Horace which forbids to com- 
mence the history of the return of 
Diomede with the decease of Meleager, 
and to trace the Trojan War from the 
double egg. Just as the chroniclers of 
the Middle Ages always began with 
Adam, every one who publishes a treatise 

© 
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on the habits and diseases of the dog 
seems unable to tell us what mash he 
recommends for a tired pointer, and 
whether he treats distemper with sweet 
oil or mustard and water, unless he has 
prefaced his remarks by informing us 
that the hounds of Theseus 


** Were bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flew’d, so sanded ;” 


and that the poor Indian entertains the 
hope that, when he has been despatched 
“to the equal sky,” by fire-water, and 
small-pox, and the other blessings 
brought to the door of his wigwam by 
advancing civilization, “his faithful dog 
shall bear him company.” Whether 
this privilege, if extended to the whole 
of the canine race, would conduce to the 
greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber of departed spirits, may reasonably 
be doubted. There is an officer residing 
in our boarding-house who was the 
spirited proprietor of a bulldog which I 
shot the day before yesterday with a sa- 
loon-pistol, and of which I sincerely trust 
that I have seen the last in this world 
and the next. There is no one who can 
bring out a work upon the game of 
cricket without introducing into his first 
few pages an allusion to the rhyme— 


“ At football or at cricket, 
How neatly hur could prick it !” 


impelled apparently by the same myste- 
rious necessity which, in the case of the 
weak-minded gentleman in “ David 
“ Copperfield,” overruled his efforts to 
keep King Charles the First out of his 
memorial. It is fortunate that this ten- 
dency is confined to one department of 
literature. Conceive what it would be 
if every medical publication commenced 
with Hezekiah’s poultice of figs, every 
book on tactics or fortification with the 
battle of four kings against five, and 
every peerage with Duke Teman, Duke 
Omar, Duke Zepho, and Duke Kenaz. 
Indian sport has perhaps suffered 
more in public estimation by villa- 
nously bad writing than any other branch 
of the gentle craft. People have been 
so overdone with howdahs, and bottled 
beer, and hair-triggers, and hair-breadth 


escapes, and griffins spearing a sow by 
mistake, that they had rather face a 
royal Bengal tiger in his native jungle 
than in the Sporting Magazine, and 
dread the name of a pig more than the 
most scrupulous Jew can abhor the re- 
ality. What reader of taste does not 
feel his heart sink within him when, 
as he flits through the leaves of a peri- 
odical, paper-knife in hand, he is aware 
of a contribution headed, 
“ Pigs and their Stickers ; 
Or, Ilow we Keep it up in the North-West. 
By Nimrod, Junior.” 

Mayhap, as he cuts his way through 
Nimrod Junior’s article, in the haste of 
an absorbing terror, he lights upon a 
page commencing: “ ‘— your eyes, you 
“young greenhorn, keep to your own 
“side, and up dashes Major W—, the 
“gallant, the determined, his long beard 
“ floating on the mid-day air ; his glance 
“beaming as it beamed when he led the 
“stourmers over the glacis at Mooltan. 
“Fly, poor piggy, if thou wantest to re- 
“see thy porcine spouse! But faster 
“ flies thy pursuer, his intellectual brow 
“knit with eagerness, as he just feels 
“the Pelham pressing the mouth of his 
** four-year-old.” I will endeavour to 
steer clear of the Scylla of slang and 
the Charybdis of bombast, and to set 
down on paper a simple unvarnished 
history of some most pleasant days 
passed in very good company. 

The northern border of the district, of 
which Mofussilpore is the capital, lies 
some fifty miles distant from the station. 
The province is bounded in this quarter 
by Nepaul, or rather by the Terai, a slip 
of plain about twenty miles in breadth 
along the foot of the lower chain of the 
Himalayas, which we have left in the 
possession of the Hillmen. It is culti- 
vated by Hindoos, from whom their 
masters exact a swingeing tribute ; and, 
as most of their revenue is drawn from 
this source, the fear of losing it makes 
even Ghorkas shy of a collision with 
the British Government. The soil is 
fertile, and intersected by numerous 
streams, which, fed by the eternal 
snows of the main chain, afford a more 
certain supply of water than the great 











rivers that flow into the Ganges from 
the South. The ground immediately 
under the hills is, however, wild and 
broken, and covered with luxuriant 
jungles, which swarm with wild animals 
of every species, from elephants to mon- 
keys. It is the custom of the magnates 
of Mofussilpore to make an expedition 
thither in the spring of every year ; and 
Jung Bahadur, the mayor of the palace 
at the court of Khatmandoo, holds it in 
high repute as a shooting ground. As 
the Nepaulese have no “modified reso- 
“lutions concerning the sale of waste 
“lands,” it is probable that this region 
will long provide abundant sport alike 
for civil servants and native premiers. 
Last year the party from the station 
had been a good deal annoyed by the 
suspicion with which they had been re- 
garded by the local officials ; so Tom 
had obtained a permit from the great 
man himself, giving us leave to shoot 
for twenty days. It was attested by his 
seal, which gave his title at full length 
in English, “Jung Bahadur, G.C.B., 
Prime Minister of Nepaul.” 

For months beforehand preparations 
had been on foot. The arrangements 
for a shooting party on a grand scale 
demand no scant amount of administra- 
tive capacity, and require all the per- 
sonal influence of a man in authority to 
be successfully carried out. Three ele- 
phants must be borrowed from onezemin- 
dar, and four from another; and the 
brigadier at Dinapore must be requested 
to lend the services of a score of his 
hugest and most earth-shaking beasts, 
and his pluckiest mahouts. Then tents 
and hdwdahs must be looked up and 
repaired ; and a small commissariat de- 
partment organized for the provisioning 
of a little army of drivers, grass-cutters, 
and servants at a distance from the 
depéts. Then communications must be 
kept open between the station and the 
camp, and a daily dawk maintained on a 
system resembling as little as possible 
that of the General Post Office of India. 
Finally, the comfort of the Sahibs must 
be insured ; bacon, cheese, flour, sheep, 
fowls, beer-shrub, brandy-shrub, sherry- 
shrub, Simkin-shrub, tea-shrub, belattee- 
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pawnee, meta-pawnee,! penicka-pawnee,” 
must be despatched on a-head, and a 
double set of horses be laid down at 
six-mile stages along the whole line of 
road. 

From the 16th to the 19th of Feb- 
ruary, elephants came to Mofussilpore in 
quick succession ; and, as fast as they 
arrived, we presented each Mahout with 
a rupee and a bag of rice, and sent him 
on to camp. On the evening of the 
20th, young Benson, the assistant- 
magistrate, treated his brother hunters 
to a bachelor-dinner. We were four in 
number: our host, Tom, myself, and 
Mr, Mildred, an indigo-planter who re- 
sided in the vicinity—a first-rate spear 
and a rough-rider, a most keen sports- 
man, but unselfish enough to consider 
the sport of others as more important 
than his own. If ever I am sent to 
skirmish in open order, I should like to 
have Mildred for the front-rank man of 
my file. We got uncommonly jolly, 
under the combined stimulus of Simkin 
and anticipation. After dessert was re- 
moved, we spent the evening in sewing 
up bullets in linen—a wise precaution, 
for it is poor work fumbling for a patch 
when, having just fired away all your 
ball at an antelope, you see a streak of 
yellow and black glancing through the 
grass twenty yards in front of your 
elephant. 

The next morning we rose at half- 
after three, and started off into the dark- 
ness in two tumtums, or dog-carts. 
Everybody in these parts keeps at least 
three horses ; and no one who meditates 
a journey, feels any delicacy about asking 
for the loan of as many as he requires, 
from the factories and stations bordering 
on his route. It soon grew light, and 
we bowled merrily along at the rate of 
eight miles an hour, including stoppages, 
and ferries, and shyings, and boltings, 
and rearings. The road, not having 
been constructed under the auspices of 
the Public Works Department, was in 
excellent order. A grass causeway ran 


_ along the centre, high and dry; while 


on either side was a sort of ditch sacred 

to bullock hackeries. Long before each 
1 Lemonade, 2 Drinking-water. 
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set of nags had lost their freshness, we 
came in sight of another pair, standing 
sometimes beneath an ancient peepul- 
tree, sometimes under the walls of a 
ruined temple, sometimes in a grove of 
mangoes or palms. Mofussil horses 
behave in a most fiendish manner at 
starting ; but, when once well off, they 
complete their stage with laudable zeal 
and propriety. Some are incorrigible 
planters, considering it essential to their 
dignity to stand perfectly still for ten 
minutes after they have been put be- 
tween the shafts. Others jib violently 
and back into the cart-track beneath, 
while a cascade of gun-cases slides over 
the rear of the tumtum, and a stream of 
collectors pours out in front. In other 
cases, the owner holds the animal’s head 
high in air, to prevent him from kicking 
the vehicle to pieces ; and, when the 
harness has been adjusted, sends him off 
at a gallop, and jumps up behind as best 
he may. 

By eleven o'clock we had accom- 
plished forty-seven miles in safety, and 
found ourselves at an old military station 
on the borders of Nepaul. During the 
war at the beginning of the century, 
a battalion had been quartered here, 
but the place had long been deserted. 
The bungalows were abandoned to the 
jackal and the cobra, the compounds 
were overgrown with brushwood, the 
wells choked with rubbish. One ancient 
lady, a Mrs, Grant—whose husband, the 
regimental surgeon, had died and been 
buried during the period of our occupa- 
tion—lived on here for many years in 
perfect solitude, till she lapsed into semi- 
barbarism, quarrelling with her native 
servants, and keeping a number of deer 
and cats under her roof, from which she 
could not be persuaded to tear herself 
even after they had departed this life, 
and become too high to be agreeable pets. 
The aspect of the burial-ground was 
melancholy and singular. Amidst a 
group of trees enclosed within a ruined 
wall were scattered, fast crumbling to 
decay, those unsightly masses of brick- 
work which make hideous the last home 
of the stranger in India. Here, as else- 
where, most of the inscriptions had been 


removed by the rustics of the neighbour- 
hood, to be used for grinding their 
curry ; but some few remained, of which 
one, showing signs of comparatively 
recent repair, stated itself to be “in 
affectionate memory of Dr. Grant.” 
Others recorded the names of officers 
hardly emerged from boyhood, whose 
preconceived hopes of the excitement 
of active service and the gaiety of 
country quarters were realized in ennui, 
brandy pawnee, jungle-fever, and an 
early grave. One monument was erected 
to a Waterloo hero by “ his friend, Lord 
Combermere,” who has lived through 
another generation since his old comrade 
was buried in the wilds of Nepaul. 

The last vestige of practicable road 
ceased at the frontier. So we alighted, 
unloaded the tumtums, and packed our 
guns and baggage on acoupleof elephants. 
As the Happy Hunting-grounds were 
seven coss, or fourteen miles, within the 
Nepaulese territory, we took a few hours’ 
rest and a hearty tiffin under the shade 
of a noble banyan—a tree that is to 
other trees as a patriarchal clan to a 
modern household. Justas, in primitive 
times, every community owned a com- 
mon father, whose memory formed an 
indissoluble tie long after he was dead 
and gone, even when the family had 
increased into a mighty nation ; so the 
banyan is a forest in itself, which, for 
centuries after every trace of the parent 
trunk has disappeared, grows outward 
and upward, till whole battalions might 
repose within the circuit of its boughs. 
Here we drank tea, and smoked, and 
did gymnastics on the branches, and 
read Tristram Shandy out loud, till three 
in the afternoon, when we saddled the 
horses and recommenced our march. 

Before we had gone many yards, my 
horse, a fiery young Cabul stallion be- 
longing to Mildred, said Ha, ha, and 
pitched me over his head; and then 
proceeded, after their manner, to eat me 
like a radish, from the feet upwards. 
He was not, however, destined to enjoy 
his unhallowed meal in peace ; for his 
owner, who dismounted on the spot, 
and to my intense relief insisted on 
changing animals with me, speedily 
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brought him to reason with a pair of 
heavy spurs and a cotton umbrella. We 
were conducted by a guide along a track, 
far more rugged than the fields on either 
side, through a rich country thickly 
studded with villages. Tom’s eye, more 
practised or more partial than my own, 
detected numerous signs of misgovern- 
ment. He bade us observe that the 
tillage had perceptibly fallen off, and 
that the people lived in wretched wicker 
huts ; while, on his side of the border, 
each man had his excellent mud cabin 
thatched with straw. The population 
was entirely Hindoo; but here and 
there we came across a Nepaulese official, 
clothed in skins, and invariably armed 
with the heavy carved knife which the 
native tribes far and near dread as the 
Tarentines and Etrurians dreaded the 
broadsword of old Rome. Our own 
sepoys, led by British officers, could not 
be brought to stand the charge of the 
Hill-men ; and on more than one memor- 
able occasion even the English bayonets 
gave way before the Ghorka blades, For 
a whole year, the regular army of 
Nepaul, a mere handful of some 12,000 
warriors, defended their extensive fron- 
tier against tremendous odds. The 
earlier engagements in the war read 
like Prestonpans and Killiecrankie, At 
length, when Ochterlony, acting with 
great caution and skill, had outman- 
ceuvred the chiefs of these Highlanders 
of the east, they avoided a Culloden, by 
signifying their agreement to an equit- 
able peace, the terms of which have been 
faithfully observed by both parties—an 
instance of mutual respect rare in India. 
The specimens of the race whom we 
passed on the road, to judge by their 
appearance, would be awkward customers 
in a surprise or foray. Short, with thick 
firm limbs, light complexions, long mat- 
ted hair, and an inexpressibly humorous 
cast of features, they looked ,us full in 
the face, and laughed and talked with a 
freedom and dignity which had quite a 
bracing effect on men accustomed to Ben- 
galee servility and effeminacy. In fact, 
the Ghorkas are a military aristocracy, 
like the Spartans of blue blood; the 
other Nepaulese represent the Lakede- 


monians or Periceki (in gratitude to dear 
Mr. Grote for that history which all 
scholars love, and all pedants hate and 
envy, I make a point of spelling to his 
fancy), while the Hindoos of the Terai 
are little better than Helots. 

In a bold and singularly unsuccessful 
attempt to take a flying leap over a mud 
wall, Benson broke a stirrup-leather, and, 
while he stopped to mend it with his 
boot-laces, Tom took occasion to question 
the villagers about the system adopted 
by the Nepaulese for getting in the 
revenue, expecting to obtain some infor- 
mation concerning the grades and duties 
of the collectors, the nature and amount 
of the assessment, the permanency of 
the settlement, &c. His audience burst 
out laughing, and replied that the re- 
ceived method of collecting consisted in 
placing a lattee, which is the name for 
the quarter-staff carried by all Indian 
peasants, under the defaulter’s knee, 
and raising his leg till he became able 
to pay up. As to a permanent settle- 
ment, the Government officers some- 
times brought a ryot’s elbows behind 
his back, passed a lattee under them, 
hung him by his heels to a tree, and 
settled him there permanently, unless 
his quota was forthcoming; but they 
had never heard of any other. The 
amount of the assessment seemed to 
average about four times the sum 
that would be exacted for the same 
lands by the English Treasury, with as 
much more as could be squeezed out of 
the tenants by these legitimate means of 
coercion. In return for the tribute, the 
Imperial Government does not appear 
to have provided its subjects with cheap 
and speedy justice, or with facilities for 
the instruction of their children, or any 
of the other benefits by which we seek 
to compensate the natives for the loss 
of their independence, and salve our 
own consciences ; while the state of the 
roads and of the irrigation went to 
show that the Khatmandoo Department 
of Public Works was hardly superior 
in efficiency to our own. The whole 
strength of the Ghorka administration 
seems to be concentrated on their War 
Office, and their Prime Ministers are 
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better hands at shooting their uncles 
through the back with blunderbusses, 
than at compiling codes or devising 
sweeping measures of popular education. 

As we went by a miserable hovel, a 
man ran out, and, putting up his hands 
in the attitude of prayer, as is the 
universal custom among natives when 
addressing a superior, entreated Tom to 
cure him of a bloody flux, from which 
he had suffered for the space of two 
years. Tom said, kindly, that if he 
would come to Mofussilpore, every at- 
tention should be paid to his case ; but 
this was not what the poor fellow 
wanted. He had fondly imagined that 
the Sahib would make him whole by a 
word or a touch. Europeans are rarer 
birds and more like black swans in 
these parts than in the British domi- 
nions, and very mysterious notions exist 
concerning their powers for good and 
evil. This was a fair instance of what 
the missionary tracts call “ Illustrations 
of Scripture.” How sick one got as a 
child of those little green books, which 
never tired of informing us that the 
Chinese rice-growers even now cast 
their bread on the waters and find it 
after many days; and that even now 
the Hindoos take up their beds and 
walk. The similes, drawn by our Savi- 
our from the familiar scenes around 
him, come home to one with great force 
out here. Every week a magistrate, in 
Cutcherry, disposes of cases which forci- 
bly remind one how little twenty centu- 
ries have modified the immutable ways 
of oriental agricultural life. Still, when 
a farmer goes forth at dawn to find his 
boundary stone rolled inwards, or his 
crop choked with tares, he knows 
that “ an enemy hath done this.” Still 
the unjust Gomastah calls his lord’s 
tenants unto him, and bids one who 
owes a hundred seers of indigo take his 
bill and write fifty, and another who 
owes a hundred maunds of grain take 
his bill and write fourscore, trusting 
wisely to the selfish gratitude of the 
mammon of unrighteousness. Still, 
when some strong man of doubtful 
loyalty has been deprived of his wea- 
pons under the Disarming Act, the 


dacoits dig through the wall, and first 
bind the strong man, and then spoil his 
house. The excessive aversion to pedes- 
trian exercise that prevails among old 
residents, and the great difficulty which 
a fresh arrival experiences in obtaining 
a companion for a walk, frequently re- 
calls the text which enjoins a special 
manifestation of unselfishness. More 
than once have I induced a good 
Christian to go with me a mile sorely 
against his will, who, when we have 
accomplished that distance, has freely 
offered to complete the twain. 

As we approached the mountains the 
crops became poorer and fewer, and the 
patches of cultivation were surrounded 
with rude fences—a sure sign that we 
were coming into the region of deer. 
At length we entered upon a grass plain 
sprinkled with brushwood, fringed on 
three sides with jungle. It was now 
the cool of the evening, and we put our 
horses intoa gallop, which soon brought 
us to the border of a vast wood. After 
winding about through the trees for the 
better part of an hour, we hit upon the 
camp just before dark; and a very 
picturesque scene it was. The tents 
stood in an open space of an acre and 
a half or two acres, enclosed in the 
primeval forest. Along the west side 
of the encampment, at the foot of a 
bank that went sheer down to the depth 
of thirty feet, ran the river Bogmutty 
babbling over the pebbles like a High- 
land burn. To use the expression of 
old Pepys, it was pretty to see the 
excitement of my companions at the 
sound and aspect of a running brook. 
Men who, for a dozen years, had never 
known anything but stagnant tanks, 
or wide sluggish streams the colour of 
pea-soup, were beside themselves with 
delight at the tinkling of the water as 
it rippled over the shingle, the deep, 
clear pools “ with here and there a lusty 
trout,” the peewits calling to each other 
from the brink, the rocks which afforded 
so inviting a dressing-room to bathers 
who were sceptical on the subject of 
crocodiles. At a distance of some six 
miles to the northward the Himalayas 
sprang straight up from the plain to 
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the height of five thousand feet ; while, 
in the far distance, we could discern the 
white line of those mysterious hills 
beside which Monte Rosa and the 
Matterhorn are mere pigmies; from 
whose glaciers even Wills would turn 
away in despair; on whose summits 
not even Tyndall could plant a ther- 
mometer. 

If I live a hundred years (in which 
case the Government will have made an 
uncommonly bad bargain, as I shall 
have continued to draw my pension for 
half a century), I shall never forget that 
first morning in the wilderness. I saun- 
tered out of the tent, after a long cool 
sleep, into an air as pure and fresh as 
the air of Malvern. All around the 
jungle-cocks were crowing and the pea- 
fowl hooting, while every now and then 
was heard the deep bellow of an ele- 
phant. In the space between the tents 
Tom was hard at work at a little table, 
signing, writing, and dictating to a 
native subordinate ; while a sowar, or 
mounted policeman, blazing in scarlet 
and blue, stood bridle in hand waiting 
to escort the post into British territory. 
Mildred had got out his guns, and was 
examining them with that loving sclici- 
tude which a lady bestows on her gowns, 
jewels, and furniture, but which a man 
is too proud to show except in the case 
of a favourite fire-arm, or a decrepid 
salmon-rod which has seen tougher 
days. Benson was enjoying his coffee 
and toast, and between the sips read 
aloud an article in one of the Calcutta 
papers, proving from Scripture the 
Divine origin of the Contract Law, to 
which Mildred listened with an occa- 
sional grunt of satisfaction. In one 
corner of the camp lay the howdahs. 
In another, the cooks were making pre- 
parations for breakfast, which, as it was 
we who were going to eat it, we took 
good care not to observe too minutely. 
In the river below lay a dozen elephants ; 
while others were cautiously descending 
the steep bank, or mounting it again 
after their bath. The huge animals 
wallowed patiently in the stream, while 
their mahouts scrambled over their 
bodies scraping them with a species of 


overgrown curry-comb. Those who had 
been half washed presented a most droll 
contrast of colour between the white 
coating of dust and the natural black 
hue of their skin. We wandered forth 
into the wood, where the jungle-fowl— 
who are neither more nor less than 
cocks and hens in a wild state, with 
singularly beautiful plumage—ran and 
fluttered within a few yards of us. 
Every moment we came upon a group of 
two or three elephants, standing amidst 
a great heap of leaves and branches, 
which they consumed very leisurely 
and with an air of profound reflection. 
Meanwhile the drivers were grinding 
their curry under an extempore tent 
formed of pads propped up against 
each other, or saying the morning 
prayer with their faces turned towards 
far Mecca. Our horses were tethered 
in the centre of a lofty grove of ancient 
trees; and near them stood the four 
howdah-elephants: noble beasts, who 
towered far above their fellows ; their 
tusks ornamented with metal rings, and 
their broad foreheads painted in gro- 
tesque patterns. Elephants in good 
condition are very fat and full. Strange 
stories these old howdah-wallahs could 
tell us, if they had the gift of speech ! 
They may have dragged a gun into 
action at Plassey, or groaned beneath 
the litter of the Grand Mogul when he 
was still sovereign of the continent from 
Nepaul to Travancore. Perhaps this 
sight of the wilderness reminds them, 
in a dreamy manner, of a Ceylonese 
forest, far back in the depths of time, 
where they wandered, and browzed, and 
bathed, and loved, and were jilted, and 
fought (for their small eyes get very 
green on provocation), until some white 
monkeys tied their legs together, and 
carried them off into a servitude which 
they have tolerated ever since with 
magnificent Oriental indifference. They 
have seen the empire of Delhi fade 
away, and John Company come and 
go. They have beheld the President of 
Council turn into Governor General, and 
the Governor General into Lieutenant 
of the Queen of India. They have 
beheld a long succession of deficits, 
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and have attained to the days of a 
surplus palpable and tangible. They 
have lived to wonder at the roar and 
the rush of a steam-engine amidst 
regions where, with Scindia or Meer 
Jaffier on their backs, they have stood 
the roar and the rush of many a tiger 
and buffalo. I wonder whether they 
recollect their first mahout, and whether 
they think the rice now-a-days as good 
as it was in the heyday of youth, when 
they were still in their grand climacteric. 

After breakfast we started for a point 
about a mile distant, whence we were 
to begin shooting ; and on the way we 
settled ourselves in our howdahs as 
agreeably as circumstances would allow. 
The howdah consists of a box of wood 
and wicker-work, open at top, with sides 
three and a half feet high. There is a 
tolerably comfortable seat in front for 
the Sahib, and a remarkably uncomfort- 
able one behind for the attendant. On 
either side of the sportsman rest his 
firearms ; a double-barrelled rifle and 
two smoothbores loaded with ball, and 
one gun with a couple of charges of 
number four, or BB shot for partridge 
and jungle-fowl. As most of the firing 
consists of snap-shots within fifty yards, 
a good smoothbore is every whit as 
effective as a grooved barrel. In a 
number of little partitions in the front 
of the howdah the ammunition lies 
ready to hand. Here are a couple of 
dozen of well-oiled bullets packed snugly 
in a tooth-powder box. There is the 
leather shot-belt which you have carried 
over Perthshire moor, and Galway bog, 
and Somersetshire stubble, till it has 
grown limp, and black, and greasy, and 
beloved. In this drawer roll to and 
fro, with every jolt of your animal, the 
remnant of a batch of green cartridges, 
which the gamekeeper at your grand. 
father’s gave you as a parting present at 
the end of your last day’s shooting on 
English ground; the day you wiped 
the old gentleman’s eye four several 
times, and were rewarded by a tip of a 
hundred pounds to buy hookahs, accom- 
panied with an exhortation not to marry 
a Begum. Your Chuprassie sits behind, 
with an umbrella covered with white 


linen, with which he contrives to come 
to the most frightful grief whenever 
you get among trees. In two holsters 
on either side of him swing a bottle of 
lemonade and another of soda water, 
while your lunch is stowed away in the 
well beneath your seat. Your dress is 
simple: a flannel shirt ; the trousers of 
your college boat-club, the wash-leather 
lining of which is very grateful towards 
the close of a hard day; a pair of 
canvas shoes, and an enormous pith 
hat with a thick pad hanging down 
your back, which, combined with the 
howdah, gives you the appearance of a 
sporting mushroom growing in a flower- 
pot. Your tout ensemble is not as elegant 
as that of a cockney on the twelfth of 
August ; nor would it pass muster at a 
show meet in the grass-counties. But, 
as a dentist once said to me, “ All is 
not stopping that glitters.” I dare say 
Nimrod’s leathers were of an archaic 
cut, and yet he rode to hounds as well 
as most antediluvians. 

On arriving at the rendezvous we found 
the pad elephants, forty-four in number, 
which, with the howdah-wallahs, gave 
us a line of four dozen. Tom, whom 
we had elected captain, deployed them 
as well as the difficulties of the ground 
would admit. Then we advanced, Mil- 
dred on the right wing, Tom and myself 
in the centre, and Benson on the left. 
Oh, the wild romantic charm of that 
first day in the forest! The strange 
luxuriant vegetation; the parasites, 
hanging in festoons from tree to tree ; 
the gaudy graceful birds, not now seated 
in uneasy attitudes under a glass case 
in a drawing-room, with a wire through 
their bodies, staring in ghastly fashion 
out of their bead eyes, but piping and 
darting about among their native foliage ; 
the big baboons swinging from branch 
to branch, and the lesser monkeys 
scudding along the cordage of knotted 
creepers, unconscious of the existence, 
of such beings as Savoyard organ- 
grinders, the curse alike of man and 
ape ; the jungle-cock, cackling and run- 
ning about among the fallen leaves, at 
which I take a deadly aim, when, as 
my finger already contracts on the 
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trigger, a timely heave of my elephant 
flings the barrel ten degrees farther 
from the horizon: the ery on the far 
right of “Deer ahead! Look out!” 
And in and out of the trunks, comes 
dodging a bright red animal, which 
recalls in a second a flood of Zoological 
Garden associations. Trembling from 
head to foot, I drop the shot-gun, and 
put a rifle to my shoulder, which— 
“ Confound it! It’s on half-cock!” At 
last I fire, and have the pleasure of 
seeing a white mark appear on the 
bark of a sycamore just above the deer’s 
back. A fair shot enough ; but, alas, a 
miss is as good as half a coss. And 
now my elephant is brushing through 
the brambles along the bottom of a 
nullah, and Benson has wandered in a 
vague manner away to the left, drawing 
a score of elephants after him; and 
Tom, in a state of white rage, has gone 
to bring him to book; and Mildred, 
who never does anything without an 
object, has gradually crept up towards 
me, and is marching on the bank above 
with his thumb on the hammer of his 
fowling-piece, and—whir-r-r-r, a vast 
bird rises before me, obscuring one 
whole quarter of the heaven with his 
wings and tail, and I give him both my 
barrels, and he reels and drops with a 
slow stately swoop, and lies amidst the 
tangled grass, gorgeous in death, the 
hundred-eyed favourite of the Queen of 
Olympus. Then, as the day draws on, 
we reach a part of the wood where the 
trees are young and the ground clear of 
undergrowth. Leaning back in the 
howdah, I fancy for the moment that I 
am passing through a plantation in an 
English county, and almost expect to 
see a board threatening to prosecute 
me with the utmost rigour, or an old 
keeper in a suit of fustian, with a 
bunch of vermin-traps hanging from 
his shoulder, or—What is that thing 
tumbling through the trees a-head? A 
cow? A big dog? Heavens and earth, 
a huge black bear! “ Juldee, mahout ! 
Juldee, budzart !! 
We're gaining! No,no! Yes we are! 
He’s gone. No; there he is again. 
1 Quick, mahout! Quick, base-born man ! 


We're gaining! | 


Will you look sharp, you beastly 
old wallah?” Meanwhile, far behind, 
I hear Tom bawling to me to come’ 
back and be— No; the distance must 
have deceived me. After a fruitless 
chase of a mile, I obey, and, crest- 
fallen and repentant, listen to a general 
lecture on my shortcomings, and a 
special order at sight of bear or tiger to 
call “Tallyho,” and keep to the line. 
And, when no game is in view, I have 
the amusement of observing the almost 
human sagacity of my elephant; of 
watching him make his way, howdah 
and all, through thickets which a man 
on foot could not penetrate; breaking 
off great branches and tearing down 
creepers with his trunk, and pushing 
over small trees with his massive fore- 
head. Then there are thoughts of tiffin, 
and occasional draughts of meta pawnee, 
and sweet anticipations of the lies I 
shall tell when I get back to Calcutta, 
and the flaming letter I shall write to 
the Scholars’ table at Trinity. Oh! it 
is good to tear oneself for awhile from 
visiting cards, and white chokers, and 
swallowtail coats, to a life primitive and 
simple, without waistcoat or collar, care 
or dignity! It is good to tell the time 
by sunrise, and noon, and evening, 
instead of dividing the glorious day into 
periods nicknamed ten, fifteen, and four- 
thirty ; to eat when hungry, and sleep 
when weary, and meditate when you 
feel thoughtful, and talk when you feel 
gushing. It is good that your object 
for a time should be, not to send ina 
Report that shall touch a tender chord 
in the heart of your Chief Commis- 
sioner, but to keep your portion of the 
line in faultless order by a liberal use of 
all the powers of vituperation which 
Providence has allotted you, to shoot 
a pea-chick for soup, and a blue pigeon, 
whose feathers will complete the plume 
which you promised to that dear little 
girl with whom you danced the three 
last waltzes at the Bengal Club Ball. 
During this expedition I began to 
realize the ruling principles of military 
operations. In order to appreciate the 
history of a campaign, the reader must 
constantly bear in mind that multitudes 
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are always helpless and unwieldy. A 
_ single man, or a dozen or score of men, 
will carry their packs and rifles across a 
country for months together, at the rate 
of twenty miles a day, procuring food as 
they go along. But ten thousand men 
must be handled as if they were so many 
women. Good roads must be chosen, 
and plenty of them. The communica- 
tions must be kept open, and provisions, 
clothes, and shoes stored at convenient 
points. The length of the day’s march 
must be such as to allow the train of 
cannon, waggons, bullock-carts, and bag- 
gage mules to keep up with the fighting 
part of the force. I now began to under- 
stand the problems which have puzzled 
five hundred generations of schoolboys, 
with the exception possibly of Lord 
Macaulay’s genus, in the fourth form : 
why Epaminondas did not advance on 
Sparta from the battle-field of Leuctra ; 
why Hannibal did not advance upon 
Rome from the slaughter of Canne. We 
never succeeded in moving our tents and 
furniture to a distance of more than four 
coss from the last encampment. The 
country being strange, there continually 
occurred some misunderstanding about 
the name and direction of places. Our 
guides lost their way, and our wheels 
came off, and our carters stopped to 
bathe in the nullahs. Sometimes there 
was no track, and the weakest and the 
most insane of the elephants had to be 
left behind to convey our heavy pro- 
perty. Then the rice fell short, and the 
oxen fell sick, and the mounted escort 
fell off, and our servants fell to logger- 
heads with the village people. Nothing 
but Tom’s excellence as a quartermaster- 
general saved us from confusion a great 
deal worse confounded. He shone, not 
only as an administrator, but as a tacti- 
cian. It is far easier work to manwuvre 
a battalion of volunteers, among whom 
every third man considers his claims to 
the coloneley overwhelming, than to 
bring a line of half a hundred elephants 
through a thorn jungle without club- 
bing them hopelessly. As it is impos- 
sible to see more than ten yards to the 
right and left, a gap once made, there is 
every chance that the array will be split 


up into two fragments, marching towards 
opposite quarters. The mahouts are a 
lazy stupid lot, with none of the in- 
terest in the sport displayed by English 
beaters, and with a more than ordinary 
Hindov faculty for going to sleep under 
circumstances the most unsuited for 
that pastime. They are very tender of 
their skins, and, when not strictly 
watched, are apt to follow the houdah 
elephant through the thicket in a long 
string, instead of beating the bushes on 
either side of him. Consequently every 
sportsman has to look very sharply after 
his section of the line. At first I ex- 
pected to feel the want of an intimate 
acquaintance with the native terms of 
abuse ; but a copious fount of vigorous 
English, assisted by the signs that are 
common to all time, was an excellent 
substitute for a full vocabulary of ver- 
nacular slang; the more so as I had 
provided myself with one disparaging 
epithet, which seldom came amiss, “ Bud- 
zart, base-born,” which has the advan- 
tage, rare in Hindoo Billingsgate, of not 
embodying a painful and unscrupulous 
assertion regarding the female relatives 
of the person addressed. Probably the 
mahouts in the army of Hannibal were 
not over and above familiar with collo- 
quial Punic, and yet that eminent 
general appears to have had no difficulty 
in explaining to them when their animals 
were to slide down a glacier on their 
hind quarters, and when they were to 
wait till the cruet-stand was brought up 
from the rear. I adopted a simple plan. 
Whenever a driver proved incorrigibly 
sluggish or disobedient I made him take 
his place next me, within reach of my 
loading-rod. For instance, if a fellow 
in a turban loitered behind to steal 
sugar-canes, I would call out, “ Hi, pug- 
ree-wallah ! Pugree-wallah, hi!” Here- 
upon was attracted the attention of all 
the men wearing pugrees, who were 
thus as a class interested in identifying 
the culprit ; and, at a wave of my arm, 
they would shove him in front of the 
line, and pass him on till he came into 
the place of torment. One very drowsy 
old boy, with a long white beard, passed 
three-fourths of every. day in this un- 
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enviable post. The heat and the excite- 
ment of Indian shooting are a severe 
trial to the temper. It is especially 
necessary to be careful with your own 
mahout, as he sits immediately below, 
within the swing of your fist, and, as 
both his hands are oecupied, the tempta- 
tion to box his ears is, on provocation, 
fearfully strong. I should like to see 
Job himself at the moment when, as he 
is loading for dear life, with a leopard in 
the reeds before him, the mahout takes 
him under a branch which sweeps 
the top of the howdah, knocks him 
breathless on to the seat, scratches his 
pet rifle from muzzle to breach, and 
sends a charge of shot through the 
crown of his helmet. Unfortunately, 
your orders are liable to be mistaken on 
account of the similarity between the 
two words which are most often in your 
mouth, “left” and “right.” Their 
sound is well enough represented by 
“binah ” and “dinah,” though a young 
gentleman who has been pronounced 
“satisfactory” in Oordoo will not be 


satisfied with anything under “ bahin4,” 
and “ dahina.” 

At two o’clock we came to the skirts 
of a wide plain of turf, with here and 
there a patch of grass a foot or so in 


height, browned by the sun. To an 
English eye the nature of the ground 
showed poor promise of game. But my 
companions knew better, and agreed 
that the cream of the sport was still to 
come. We made a halt, and lunched 
on plum-cake and cold tea. No sensible 
hunter will touch alcohol in any shape 
till the day’s work is over. Nothing 
but the strictest temperance can avert 
the dangers of the heat and glare. In- 
deed, total abstinence is the safest rule 
for the jungle. The first evening we 
indulged freely in ale and sherry ; then 
we came down to claret, and from that 
to lemonade, and a mixture of beer and 
soda-water, which was very refreshing 
at the price. The charms of brandy and 
belattee pawnee, a beverage which goes 


by the name of a “ peg” (according to. 


the favourite derivation, because each 
draught is a “ peg” in your coffin), are far 
too seductive and insidious for a climate 


which in itself finds more than sufficient 
work for the nerves. 

After tiffin we advaneed in a half- 
moon, so that the howdah elephants on 
the wings formed bastions, whence an 
enfilading fire might sweep from right 
to left. Our array presented a most 
impressive appearance as we moved over 
the plain in stately guise. No Eastern 
potentate marching to subdue an em- 
pire could present a more formidable 
front than this party of civilians beating 
for hare and partridge. The firing was 
incessant all along the line. Besides 
small game, the long grass swarmed 
with hog-deer and antelope, while now 
and then a majestic florican flapped 
away in the distance. Before we had 
gone very far, one of the pad elephants, 
who had throughout the day shown 
symptoms of mild frenzy, now threw 
aside every vestige of sanity, and knocked 
over three of his smaller comrades in 
succession, not being chivalrous enough 
to butt one of his own size. Tom, after 
a hurried investigation, declared him to 
be a criminal lunatic, ordered him to be 
put into a sort of straight pad, and told 
off two great tusk-wallahs to act as 
keepers, who beat him about with their 
trunks until he became tractable. To- 
wards evening a spotted deer got up in 
front of Benson, who fired a shot which 
broke its leg. We started in pursuit, 
plying it with ball and slug, but for a 
long time it succeeded in keeping about 
eighty yards ahead, till it took sanctuary 
in a bush. When we came up we found 
ourselves in the most ridiculous plight, 
for every one of our thirty barrels had 
been discharged. At last Mildred loaded 
again, and shot the animal dead, while 
Benson and I gave it a parting salvo ; 
and, finally, the Mahommedan mahouts 
jumped down and cut its throat, calling 
upon Allah, and pretendgng to imagine 
that it was still alive. By this piece of 
hypocrisy they comfort their consciences, 
for they profess to believe with the Jews 
that God “ will set His face against that 
soul that eateth blood, and will cut him 
off from among His people.” <A doe- 
trine which, since the manifesto of the 
bishops against the unfortunate man of 
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Natal, I suppose we must all hold as 
necessary to salvation, in common with 
Hebrew and Mussulman. That night, 
when the game was laid in state at the 
tent-door, we counted fifteen holes in 
the body of the deer. You may be sure 
we did not dispute the possession of the 
skin. 

And several days passed in like man- 
ner, as delightful as constant change of 
scene, the innumerable chances of the 
chase, and rare good fellowship, could 
make them. We bathed, and hunted, 
and lunched, and hunted again. We 
had our fair share of incidents. Tom 
shot a peacock through the neck with a 
single ball at a distance of two hundred 
yards, and I hit an old cow in the 
stomach at a distance of twenty, under 
the impression that she was a wild 
buffalo. A native thief, on being de- 
tected among the tent-ropes, ran a muck 
with a beer bottle, and created a panic 
among our servants, but was eventually 
knocked down by Mildred, who executed 
a rude justice on his person with a boot- 
jack, and then kicked him out of camp. 
We played whist, we skinned birds, we 
manufactured and wore to rags an end- 
less supply of bad jokes, which, in after 
days, will be the shibboleth of the ex- 
pedition. We disputed by the hour on 
neology, physiology, free-thought, free- 
trade, free-will, the respective merits 
of light and heavy charges of powder, 
and the virtues of tobacco as a soporific. 
On the Saturday night we held a general 
council, to consider the propriety of 
shooting on the morrow, since there 
were no ladies or clergymen to scanda- 
lize, no church to attend, and nothing to 
do but to read “Tristram Shandy,” which 
can hardly be said to come under the 
category of Sunday books. Old asso- 
ciations prevailed, and we resolved not 
to have out the pad elephants, but to 
make a détour to the next camping- 
ground, and “ shoot at anything we came 
across,” which comprised five pigeons, 
three hares, a jackal, and a wild cat 
(mad with wounds). At length, during 
dinner, one evening, a cowherd came 
with information, or kubbur, concerning 


a tiger, which had carried off a bullock 


at a place some six miles to the east- 
ward. Now here was a kubbur, but the 
momentous question was, “Is it pucka?” 
Tom thought it looked well, and, if the 
man’s story was true, our chances seemed 
very good ; for a tiger invariably lurks 
three days in the neighbourhood of his 
prey. 

We went to bed in high expectation, 
and the next morning Benson called up 
the whole party four several times before 
six o’clock, our usual hour for rising. 
“You have waked me too soon,” as the 
Irishman said when suspended animation 
was restored during his premature funeral 
rites. Tom’s native official was very 
anxious to be allowed to see the sport, 
but refused an offer of one of the pad 
elephants, on the ground that he enter- 
tained “apprehensions that inconveni- 
ence would result from the friction ;” 
so I took him up in my back seat, while 
the man who had lost the bullock stood 
behind Tom’s howdah. The forest in 
which the tiger was supposed to be 
lying was very extensive, which con- 
siderably decreased our hopes. Our 
captain gave strict orders to fire at 
nothing except tiger and sambhur, a 
gigantic deer of the elk species. As 
invariably happens in such a case, the 
less noble game seemed to find pleasure 
in tantalizing us. Antelopes stood gazing 
upon us out of their large eyes for 
minutes together. Great hogs trotted 
gravely away within pistol-shot. Pea- 
fowl and jungle-hens scuttled about till 
the ground beneath looked like a poultry- 
yard. At last a very small fawn proved 
too much for my forbearance. But the 
consciousness of guilt unnerved my 
arm. I missed, and Tom’s voice pealed 
down the line— 

“Ts that a tiger?” 

“No; a deer.” 

“What? A sambhur?” 

“T—I—I’'m not quite certain. I 
think it was.” 

Soon after, a peacock, which had 
strutted before my nose for a quarter of 
a mile, became irresistible. I fired, and, 
being now hardened in crime, not un- 
successfully. Then eame the question— 

“Hullo! What's that?” 
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“H’m. My gun went off.” 

“T know that. What did it go off 
at?” 

This time I judiciously pretended to 
be out of earshot. 

After struggling through two miles 
of frightful thicket we came to a dry 
nullah, along which we marched, feeling 
the bank with our right. A conviction 
seemed to prevail that a crisis was ap- 
proaching. “Confound those mahouts,” 
I said, “they're trying to sneak off.” 
My companion replied, “Sire, they seem 
bent upon absconding.” And now we 
reached a spot that to a novice had 
much of horror and mystery. On the 
brink of the ravine lay a tract over- 
grown with rank coarse grass, which 
overtopped the shoulder of the tallest 
elephant. Every tree in the neighbour- 
hood was covered with a swarm of foul 
vultures, who filled the air with dis- 
cordant ill-omened cries. We began to 
perceive a strong smell of putrid flesh, 
which became more oppressive as we 
drew on. Here, or nowhere, was the 
tiger's lair. The contrast which our 
array now presented to its ordinary ap- 
pearance was as marked as that between 
a battalion on parade and in action. 
The drivers of the smaller beasts hung 
back, and one by one left their places 
in the line, while the howdah-bearers 
gradually converged towards the point 
where the stench and the cloud of flies 
told us that the tyrant of the jungle 
could not be far distant. Silent as 
death, with finger on trigger, every nerve 
quivering with excitement, straining our 
eyes downwards to left and right, we 
advanced in a cluster, step by step, 
through the tangled vegetation. To my 
dying day I shall never forget the look 
on Mildred’s face as he peered into the 
ground below. Ten yards from the 
brink of the gully we came upon the 
mangled remnant of the bullock, and 
then the grass was agitated as with the 
motion of some large animal, and, cast- 
ing back a glance of scorn at the throng 
of men and brutes, forth he stalked 
from his covert, the royal Nepaul tiger. 
Quick as thought came the report of all 
our rifles, and more than one red spot 


appeared on his tawny flank. Witha 
ee a flash of his tail, and one tremen- 

ous bound he was among us. I have 
a very dim recollection of what followed. 
Bullets were whizzing all around, Tom 
firing over my shoulder, and Benson 
into my howdah ; the tiger at one time 
on the head of Mildred’s elephant, at 
another between the legs of mine ; our 
beasts trumpeting, and plunging, and 
rolling ; the rank and file scampering 
away in ungovernable terror. At the 
end of what seemed ten minutes, and 
was perhaps ninety seconds, the tiger 
lay dead amidst the trampled grass, with 
six balls in his body, one in the foreleg, 
and another through the brain. 

We returned in triumph, shooting at 
everything that presented itself. I 
achieved a conquest over an ancient 
swine, which I brought down as it 
careered past at a distance of at least 
fifteen feet from the muzzle of my gun, 
at the rate of two miles an hour, in- 
cluding stoppages. As our Mahommedan 
followers refused to have anything to do 
with the unutterable flesh, we forced 
some Hindoos to alight and hoist the 
boar on to an elephant as it knelt on 
the ground. It is hard to say whether 
the men or the animal evinced most 
disgust. Fora long time the mahouts 
pretended that the weight was more 
than they could manage; but at last 
they heaved the pig up, upon which the 
elephant raised itself on its forelegs, 
shot off its burden behind, and scram- 
bled away in this absurd attitude, roaring 
horribly. After a quarter of an hour 
of this nonsense, during which I en- 
deavoured in vain to quicken the move- 
ments of the group by pelting them 
with custard-apples from an overhanging 
bough, I appeared among them with 
my loading-rod, as a diabolus ex machina, 
and the job was done in fifty seconds. 
Tom offered to prepare the boar’s scull 
to be preserved as a trophy, which ex- 
cited the most supreme contempt in the 
breast of Mildred, who remarked, “Some 
time hence, when the whole thing has 
been forgotten, you can say you speared 
him.” 

We agreed to drink our last two 
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bottles of Simkin in honour of our 
signal victory ; and, in order to promote 
the festivity, each of us undertook fb 
compose a song as we journeyed home 
to camp through the gloom of the 
evening. After dinner the fun became 
uproarious. Every glass added an inch 
to the length and height of the tiger, 
till at last he assumed such monstrous 
proportiors in Benson’s mouth that 
Mildred jotted down the items, and 
chalked a rude sketch of the animal on 
the table. The result was certainly 
startling. “Gad, sir,” said the artist, 
“a young elephant is nothing to him.” 
At last Tom knocked down Mildred for 
a song, who gave us the following plain- 
tive ditty, replete with touching allusion 
to Government paper, in which he had 
lately taken a deep interest, with a view 
to future investment :— 


John Company, my Jo, John, 
When we were first acquent 
You borrowed, like the Yankees, 
At eight or ten per cent. 

Our Fours are now at par, John ; 
Our cash requirements low. 

Yet honour to your old good name, 
John Company, my Jo. 


“ John Company, my Jo, John, 
Those tight tight days are past ; 
The English budget system 
A surplus shows at last. 
In eighteen seventy-three, John, 
To limbo you must go, 
And all your stock will be redeemed,” 
John Company, my Jo.” 


Tom followed with a chanson a thought 
too local for English taste. Still, if 
Longfellow considers himself justified 
in borrowing the burden of a song from 
the dead languages, a Mofussil collector 
has surely a right to pay the same com- 
pliment to Oordoo, the current dialect 
in the North of India. “Juldee jao” 
really does mean “ go quickly ;” whereas 
“excelsior” is not “ higher,” but simply 
“taller,” a horrid bit of Americanism. 
Pray observe that “lao,” which is pro- 
nounced like the first three letters in 
“out,” is the Hindoostanee for “ bring ;” 
that “qui hye” is the ordinary summons 
to a servant ; that a mookhtar is a native 
attorney, and a chokeydar a native 





watchman ; and that Mahommed is a 
name as universal among kitmutgars as 
John among London footmen. 


“‘ When from the palkee I descend, 
Too weary to rejoice, 
At sight of my Mofussil friend 
I cry with feeble voice, 
Ere yet within the genial tub 
I plunge my clammy brow ; ve 
* Qui hye, Mahommed, brandy shrub, ro 
lattee pawnee lao !’ 


* As from Cutcherry home [ spin, 

Worn with the ceaseless rout « 

Of mookhtars bape within ‘ 
And chokey: without, 

7~ servant catches from afar 

he mandate, ‘ Juldee jao !’ 

* Hullo, there ! Brandy, kitmutgar ! 

Belattee pawnee lao !’ 





_“* And when, a poor forsaken brute, 

On fevered couch I toss ; 

No man of medical repute 
Within a hundred coss ; 

One sovereign remedy I know, 
Whose virtues all allow ; 

* Qui hye, Mahommed, Brandy do! 

lattee pawnee lao !’” 


Graham, with a sly look at Mildred, 
gave us a ballad supposed to be sung 
by a planter, relating to the famous Act 
which was passed in 1859, with the in- 
tention of securing the rights of the 
ryots ; but which, according to a decision 
of Sir Barnes Peacock, the Lord Chief 
Justice of Bengal, is capable of very 
different interpretation. It must be 
premised that a vakeel is a pleader; 
that an overseer is called a jemmadar ; 
and that the quarrel between the plan- 
ters and their tenants arose from the 
objection of the latter to grow indigo. 


“ Should auld enactments be forgot, 

And never called to min’, 

Although repealed upon the spot 
By ten o’ fifty-nine ? 

Act ten o’ fifty-nine, Sir Barnes ; 
Act ten o’ fifty-nine ; 

We'll put a new construction yet 
On ten o’ fifty-nine. 


“We a’ hae garred our ryots plant 
Without ap or fine ; 
But we've mony a weary suit 


Sin’ ten o’ fifty-nine. 

We a’ hae measured lands for seed, 
Frae tiffin until dine, 

Though now wi’ summonses we're bored 
Sin’ ten o’ fifty-nine. 
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‘* But here ’s a fee, my bra’ vakeel ! 

I clearly see my line : 

Clause seventeen’s the clause for me 
In ten o’ fifty-nine. 

I'll bid my trusty jemmadar 
Enhance thae rents o’ mine : 

We'll put a new construction yet 
On ten o’ fifty-nine.” 


As a new arrival, I did not like to 
venture upon an Indian theme, and 
contented myself with a polemical effu- 
sion of a very elementary nature. 


I. 
** Come, listen to my history, 
For surely ’twill amuse ye 
Who seek to pierce the mystery 
That hangs round Doctor Pusey. 
I once was great at picking holes 
In Mother Church’s skirt, sir ; 
Though on my head she heaped hot coals 
While 1 was throwing dirt, sir. 
I did my best to catch her all 
Abroad in Hebrew particles, 
And in a sense non-nai 
I freely took the Articles. 
But now the modern German school 
I fulminate my ban on, 
And in the Oxford Senate rule, 
For I’m a Christchurch Canon. 


II. 
* And, though I had my own small sect 

At times not very distant, 

Yet recollect you can’t expect 
That I should be consistent. 

*T was I that nipped within the bud 
The heresy that Jowett 

Had sown amid corruption’s mud 
Before he came to mow it. 

For, when to crush the Hydra’s brood 
I saw no other way, sir, 

With ninety other churchmen good 
I dished him of his pay, sir. 


For ne’er shall heretic, or Turk, 
Or infidel, or Jew, see 

A farthing’s wages for their work 

~ While it depends on Pusey. 


IIL. 
‘The Queen desired there should be found 
A man in statu clerico, 
Of tastes refined and doctrine sound, 
To take the Prince to Jericho. 
And in an evil hour she sends 
The most esteemed and manly 
Of all the Greek Professor’s friends 
The celebrated as 
Although the world is all agreed 
As I that none is so fit, 
+. The recks of Sinai to read, 
And trace the vale of Tophet— 
For who could be so safe a guide, 
So skilled in all the Muse, 
As Learning’s and Religion’s pride, 
The famous Doctor Pusey ! 


IV. 
“ a I, ‘Tl punish England’s heir, 
or causing me vexation. 
I'll wound him through his bride so fair, 
And stigmatize her nation. 
And, since she dares to wed in Lent, 
To better ways I'll bend her ; 
That season clearly was not meant 
For changing glances tender. 
I'll drive her from our Church’s pale, * 
And offer to the Prince, sir, 
An insult that can hardly fail 
To make young Bertie wince, sir.’ 
Since Hildebrand from earth has sped, 
Among our priests you few see 
Who visit on a monarch’s head 
His sins, like Doctor Pusey.” 


Yours truly, 


H. Broveuron. 
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BY JOHN RUFFINI, AUTHOR OF “LORENZO BENONI,” “DOCTOR ANTONIO,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


VINCENZO’S BARK STRIKES ON SUNKEN 
ROCKS, 


Vincenzo’s happy enjoyment of the 
present, and serene security in the 
future, met with a sudden check. 

In the beginning of the second week 
in April, Rose had gone to Rumelli, as 


she said, for three days. Her excur- 
sions in that direction had lately grown 
very frequent. The monument to the 
memory of her father, which had en- 
grossed much of her thoughts and 
time during her residence in Turin, 
being now finished, she naturally 
enough wished herself to superintend 
the erection of it in the churchyard of 
the village. This was not an affair of 
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an hour or a day, and her anxiety to 
make sure that this mark of her filial 
love should be completed according to 
her intentions led to her occasionally 
making a short stay at the palace with- 
out Vincenzo, though, of course, accom- 
panied by her infant, which she was 
nursing. Well, then—Rose had gone 
to Rumelli only for three days, and 
Vincenzo was not a little astonished, 
nay alarmed, when, on the day of her 
proposed return, he received a letter 
instead of the wife he expected. Be- 
fore making known the contents of this 
letter, we must premise a few facts in- 
dispensable to its being thoroughly un- 
derstood. 

Any tolerably well-informed reader 
will recollect that, not long after send- 
ing an imposing corps d’armée into 
Piedmont, France threw a less con- 
siderable force, under the command of 
Prince Napoleon, into Tuscany. The 
immediate effect of this move was the 
evacuation by the Austrians of the 
Romagnas, which they had occupied 
militarily for years past. The inhabit- 
ants of the Romagnas, left to them- 
selves, were not slack in throwing off 
the government of the Pope, and de- 
claring their annexation to Piedmont. 
This was the origin of the Roman 
question. 

Had the Pontifical subjects of the 
Romagnas the right to dispose of them- 
selves as they thought fit, a right which 
had been exerted, and successfully, by 
the Greeks and the Belgians, not to 
speak of the French? Or were they a 
kind of servi glebe of Catholicity? In 
other words, was the temporal power 
(nobody questioned the spiritual, mind) 
—was the temporal power of the Pope 
liable to the accidents inherent to the 
finite nature of all earthly things, or 
was it a power sui generis, inviolable, 
immutable, inasmuch as a sine quad non 
of the free exercise of the Pope's spi- 
ritual power ? 

Opinions were and are still divided 
upon the point. Rose had heard the 
subject much discussed during the last 
months, and however strongly her sym- 
pathies were enlisted on the side of the 
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Pope, she had shown nothing of them. 
Signora Candia had determined not to 
let any difference of feeling upon this, 
or any other question of the day, in- 
terfere with her domestic happiness. 
Unfortunately, events turned out so, that 
she no longer deemed herself justified 
in persisting in this system of outward 
neutrality, and there came a moment 
when, short, as she believed, of endan- 
gering her soul, she had no choice but 
openly to act up to her secret convic- 
tions. 

We said that the Romagnas had pro- 
nounced their annexation to Piedmont. 
The deputation commissioned to carry 
the wishes of those provinces to King 
Victor Emmanuel met with cordial 
words of sympathy, of encouragement, of 
hope for the future, but with none of 
positive adhesion. Diplomatic diffi- 
culties stood in the way of a formal 
acceptance. This occurred in the month 
of September, 1859. By March, 1860, 
these difficulties existed no longer, and 
the earnestly-desired incorporation of 
the Romagnas with Piedmont was offi- 
cially decreed. Thereupon Rome issued 
a bull of excommunication against all 
those who, either as principals, abettors, 
or accessories, had in any way contri- 
buted, directly or indirectly, to the 
spoliation of the Holy See. 

Armed with this bull, a copy of 
which he had been one of the first to 
receive, Don Pio placed it before Sig- 
nora Candia, and called upon her to do 
her duty. She must either instantly 
reclaim her husband, or cut off all in- 
tercourse with one excommunicated. 
Don Pio was not the man to do things 
by halves. Rose rebelled against this 
terrible award. Those times were past 
when Don Pio had only to command to 
be obeyed. Other feelings, other in- 
fluences, now counterbalanced his au- 
thority. Rose loved her husband as 
much as it was in her nature to love—he 
was the father of her child, he was the 
man she most respected in the world. 
Impossible to cast him from her. On 
the other side, the Infallible Head of 
the Church, Christ’s Vicar upon earth, 
had spoken, and short of unconditional 
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submission, her eternal salvation was 
imperilled. 

Signora Candia, when she went to 
reside in Turin, had had to choose a 
confessor there; and her choice had 
luckily fallen upon a very worthy old 
ecclesiastic. She carried her anguish of 
mind to his feet, and appealed to his 
judgment against Don Pio’s harsh sen- 
tence. The old priest’s views of her duty 
under the circumstances proved far less 
absolute and much more humane than 
those of the younger man. To get out 
of harm’s way, so as neither to receive 
nor countenance any scandal, to do this 
and pray, continually pray for her hus- 
band and the afflicted Church, such and 
no other were the directions she re- 
ceived. Then it was that, greatly re- 
lieved in her mind, yet with still an 
aching heart, she penned the following 
letter to her husband :— 


“My pear Vincenzo,—Nothing is 
amiss ; my health is excellent, and so, 
thank God, is that of our darling. I 
begin with this cheering intelligence, 
my dear husband, at once to dispel the 
uneasiness about us, which you will 
certainly feel on receiving a letter in- 
stead of seeing baby and me, as you 
expected. Since it is my fate to give 
you pain, let me, at least, give none 
that is unnecessary. Yes, my dear 
Vincenzo, I must give you some pain ; 
it cannot be avoided ; and yet God, who 
reads my heart, God is my witness that 
I would willingly give up my life to 
make you happy. But there are in- 
terests far more precious than life, and 
such as I cannot sacrifice even for you. 
There are—but what is the use of all 
this preamble but to make you fancy 
something still worse than what I have 
to say? What I have to say is, that I 
cannot return to Turin for the present ; 
nor, indeed, for some time. I never 
thought it could be so hard to write 
these simple words. My hand is all ia 
a shake with the effort !... 

“ Now for the reason which compels 
me to take this course. I might have 
hid it from you—I might have easily 
accounted for our remaining in the 
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country by the fatigue of nursing, or 
the cutting of baby’s teeth—two are 
just coming, poor little darling—or the 
fine season at hand; but I will not, I 
cannot be insincere. I will not, I can- 
not repay your cpnfidence in me with 
duplicity. No, I want you to read in 
my heart as in an open book. Well, 
then, my reason for not coming back 
to you for the present is—I scarcely 
know how to go on. You will do me 
the justice, my dear Vincenzo, to allow 
that I have tried, with all my heart, 
lately to conform to your ideas and 
meet your wishes. I have taught my- 
self to believe what you believe, to like 
what you like, and I have so far suc- 
ceeded in the attempt as to make you 
contented with me. I have approved 
of the war, I have willingly acquiesced 
in your taking office, I have been happy 
and proud of your success, and my 
heartiest wishes have been, and are still 
at this moment, for the greatness and 
the prosperity of our country. I have 
followed you thus far. Oh, Vincenzo, 
why should there be any point to which 
I cannot follow you? You guess to 
what I allude—to one of the results 
of the last campaign, for which I was 
quite unprepared—I mean this deplor- 
able annexation to Piedmont of part of 
the Pontifical States. 

“ Still, even such an act I might have 
borne in silence but for the solemn con- 
demnation passed upon it by His Holi- 
ness, which makes silence itself a sin. 
Yes, to keep silent is, to a certain ex- 
tent, to countenance ; and to countenance 
what the Holy Father has condemned 
is mortal sin. You must see, therefore, 
that, if I were now to return to you, 
my position would be a most trying 
one ; indeed, it would be downright 
wretchedness. Almost all your friends 
—the Del Palmettos, Signor Onofrio, 
&c.—and you yourself being in favour 
of the annexation, I should have no 
choice but either to remain silent, and 
thus load my conscience by an appear- 
ance of acquiescence, or to protest at 
every moment, and thus grow a bore to 
every one, and, worse than all, become 
displeasing to you. 

D 
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“T know what you will say to this— 
you will say, ‘Come, and you shall have 
no such alternative to apprehend. I 
shall take good care that the thorny 
question be not even so much as alluded 
to in your presence.’ Yes, but at what 
cost? At the cost of all your intima- 
cies, of all freedom of communication 
in your own home? I should hate and 
despise myself if I could only for a 
moment harbour the thought of wean- 
ing you from your friends, or of burden- 
ing them and you with the incubus of 
a perpetual reticence. No, my dear 
Vincenzo, there is but one rational way 
of meeting the difficulty—a temporary 
separation. 

“And now let me beseech you, my 
dearest husband, not to attempt to 
combat my resolution, nor to weaken 
the grounds on which I have taken it. 
I know you have plenty of cogent 
reasons to urge, plenty of respectable 
authorities to quote, against the view 
T take of this question. I know you 
have a distinction ready between the 
Pope, Head of the Church, and the 
Pope, secular sovereign—between the 
spiritual and temporal power. All 
this I have heard over and over again, 
and without being in the least shaken 
in my convictions. I suppose (I say so 
in real humility) that I am far too 
ignorant to feel the full force of certain 
arguments. It is a thousand pities that 
such a clever, learned man as you are 
should have cast in his lot with a 
woman who has such-a narrow under- 
standing as I am aware I have. But 
you will give me credit for this, at all 
events, that I never tried to conceal 
from you any of my shortcomings. 
What I am now at twenty-five I was 
and showed myself when a girl of 
fourteen. 

“Well, then, to me the Holy Father 
has always been and always will be 
the representative of Jesus Christ upon 
earth, and what the Holy Father orders 
I deem as binding on me as if the 
Almighty Himself had ordered it. I 
was brought up in this creed, it forms 
part of myself; I cannot alter it, nor 
would I if I could. You see, then, 
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that no good could come of your remon- 
strances, and evil might. Even—to anti- 
cipate all possible cases—even if the 
charm of your voice should be able to 
banish for a time what you consider my 
scruples, I know myself well enough to 
be sure that deep-rooted habits of 
thinking and life-long associations would 
speedily reassert their power, and that 
the struggle within me would begin 
afresh, fiercer than ever, and make me 
thoroughly miserable. Now, you don’t 
wish to make your Rose miserable, do 
you? I rely, therefore, on your gene- 
rously acceding to my prayer not to 
oppose, though.only by arguments, the 
course I have decided on. 

“Even in my sorrow I must consider 
myself fortunate that I have no sadder 
message to send, no crueller duty to 
accomplish, than such as my strength is 
equal to. What if, as for an instant I 
had cause to fear, what if I had had to 
break off all intercourse with you, un- 
less... It makes me shudder only to 
think what might have been, and I 
thank God humbly and fervently that 
I have been spared the trial. Yes, my 
dear Vincenzo, that liberty of acting up 
to the dictates of my conscience, which 
I claim for myself, I am happily em- 
powered to leave entire to you. I have 
no change in the actual tenor of your 
life to exact, to entreat, or (I am, per- 
haps, going too far, but God, who sees 
my motives, will pardon me if I do) 
to wish for. I have acquired the convic- 
tion that regular work of a certain kind 
is absolutely necessary for your well- 
being. Go on, then, with your present 
task ; continue to be a useful servant to 
your country, and a credit to yourself 
and those who love you. I should not 
have said this, but that I know how 
generously self-forgetting you are, and 
I am anxious to put you on your guard 
against yourself. 

“ And now good-bye, my dear, my 
kind Vincenzo. I need not beg you to 
write as often, to come and see us as 
often, as youcan. I know you will do 
both without being urged. As for me, 
I shall write and give you a daily 
account of both your Roses. Now, I 
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have only to ask your forgiveness for 
the pain I give you... I am so sorry 
for it—so very sorry—but it can’t be 
helped. After all, it is only a tempo- 
rary separation, you know. Matters 
cannot go on long thus between the King 
and His Holiness—some right settle- 
ment must be made and at no distant 
period—at least, I hope so; don’t you? 
Adieu ! What a pity that it should have 
come to this! We were so happy toge- 
ther—but I must not murmur. God 
bless you, my dearest husband, and 
believe me always 
“Your affectionate wife, 
“ Rose, 

“P.S.—Little Rose has kissed the 
paper here at this round mark, and so 
have I. Once again, adieu!” 


Vincenzo was as little prepared for 
this ominous intelligence as the mariner 
who has moored his vessel over-night in 
a quiet haven is prepared for awaken- 
ing on the high seas in the midst of 
a terrific storm. Not the remotest idea 
had even as much as glanced across his 
mind for the last ten months, that the 
old half-forgotten spectre, which had for 
so long haunted his married life, might 
again rise and place itself between him 
and his wife. And now, here it was, 
more threatening than ever! Vincenzo 
was utterly overcome. He laid his head 
on the desk before him, clasped his 
temples with both hands, and strove to 
collect his thoughts. 

Presently he took up the letter to 
re-read it. Some passages, scarcely 
noticed on the first perusal, on the 
second touched him deeply ; traces on 
the paper of tears, overlooked before, 
now anxiously sought for and verified, 
went straight to his heart. With the 
gush of sensibility broke forth a qualm 
of alarm. God alone could know, 
thought Vincenzo, at the cost of what 
intense agony she had kept up that 
show of composure, intended to spare 
his feelings. But he was not to be 
duped by her generosity, not he; he 
felt the moral certainty that she was 
frantic with grief, fairly heart-broken, 
probably ill. . . . We know of old how 





apt was Vincenzo’s imagination, in 
general far from easily excited, to run 
riot on any subject connected with Rose 
and her father. 

He drove at once to the railway, and 
within half an hour was on his road 
to Rumelli—not to combat his wife’s 
resolution, not to argue or expostulate 
with her, but to soothe and comfort 
her. Against Rose, exacting, imperious, 
defiant, he had found it in his heart te 
struggle ; before Rose, tender, submis- 
sive, unhappy, he felt completely dis- 
armed. Indeed, if indispensable to her 
peace, he would lay, as a sacrifice at her 
feet, all his plans of usefulness, his 
prospects of worldly advancement—yes, 
for her peace, he would not shrink even 
from that. . . . But Cavour? How ac- 
count to Cavour for his defection? And 
yet account for it he must, or what 
would his kind employer think of him * 
The locomotive at the head of the train 
did not work harder than did Vincenzo’s 
poor brain, once set on this track. H« 
reached the Palace in a state of feverish 
agitation. 

Rose was not taken unawares; she 
had contemplated the possibility—nay, 
the probability—of his coming, and had 
prepared herself accordingly. We have 
seen by her letter that what Rose most 
apprehended, and most wished to avert, 
was that, in a fit of generosity, Vincenzo 
should resign his appointment; now 
plain good sense told her that, the more 
calm and cheerful she appeared to him, 
the less chance there would be of his 
taking that extreme step. It was not, 
however, without a sharp battle with 
her feelings that she managed to keep 
her reception of her husband within 
the bounds of that affectionate cordiality 
to which she had accustomed him of 
late days. She said that she had ex- 
pected him, and how very glad she was 
he had come, that they might talk over 
this momentary difficulty ; for, after all, 
there was nothing like a quiet talk 
for settling things in their true light. 
Letters never answered in such cases; 
they always said too little or too much. 
Hers, she feared, had alarmed him ; 
had it not ? 
d2 









Rose’s assumed equanimity had the 
desired effect. To see her look, to hear 
her talk in that easy natural way, to 
receive comfort and encouragement from 
her, instead of having to comfort and 
encourage—in one word, to find her 
altogether so different from what he had 
pictured to himself—gave Vincenzo a 
revulsion of feeling which instantly 
sobered him. Suddenly divested of the 
phantasmagoria in which he had clothed 
it, the naked reality, as it stood before 
him, lost by contrast even somewhat 
of its natural proportions. 

Rose had therefore no difficulty in 
getting him to adopt her views—the 
views enforced in her letter. Safe- 
guarding the present as they did, 
without prejudging the future, they 
were, in fact, the only rational ones 
under the circumstances ; and Vincenzo, 
once reassured about his wife, once 
satisfied that the short trial at hand 
was not above her power of endurance, 
could not but acknowledge their sound- 
ness. In short, Signora Candia had 
the cousolation of sending her husband 
back to his occupations next day, sad— 
how could he be otherwise }—but toler- 
ably composed in mind, and heartily 
thankful for being spared the struggle 
between his duty to her and that to his 
venerated patron. 

Much as the solitude of his home in 
Turin weighed at first on Vincenzo, he 
fought against despondence bravely ; 
and, to help him to do so with less 
effort, presently came the excitement 
of that rush of wonderful events, which 
opened with the landing of Garibaldi 
at Marsala, and closed with the procla- 
mation of the Kingdom of Italy. The 
work of the sword did not exclude the 
work of the pen, and that of Vincenzo 
had no rest either by day or by night. 
Still, whatever the business in hand, 
however important or pressing it might 
be, there would peep from the paper 
before him the image of his wife and 
child, sitting lonely and disconsolate far 
away, and a sigh would come. The 
sight of his dear ones, whom he never 
failed to visit on Sundays, generally 
had the effect of sending him back to 
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town in low spirits. These were, how- 
ever, necessarily fugitive impressions. 
Vincenzo was too much in the current 
of exciting events, far too much occu- 
pied, to indulge long in melancholy 
musings. 

But when, in the lull of success, both 
the excitement and the press of business 
slackened, and the eompressed sensi- 
bilities found leisure for asserting their 
own; when Vincenzo measured the 
length of time since Rose’s departure, 
and looked for the chances of her pos- 
sible return, and saw them, along with 
the chances of a settlement with Rome, 
daily recede and fade away into an 
indefinite future ; then Vincenzo’s heart 
sickened with hope deferred, and he 
was beset by many misgivings. What 
came of them, Vincenzo will himself 
tell in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XLVIIL. 
STRANDED. 


“To Signor Onorrio aT NAPLES. 


Rumelli, June, 1861. 
“ My pear Frienp,—I have sent in my 
resignation ; it has been accepted with 
some difficulty ; and here I am again at 
my starting point. Like an ill-fated 
ship, over and over again driven back 
by contrary winds, I return disabled to 
my moorings, there to lie and rot. It 
was my destiny that it should be so, 
and it is so far accomplished. . . . But 
I have not taken up the pen to com- 
plain. Even had I the inclination, the 
moment would be ill chosen to do so. 
The insignificant insect shorn of its 
wings in a cobweb has no right to be 
querulous, when the king of the forest 
lies struck down in all his might. All 
individual woes lose their claim even to 
utterance in the face of the immense 
calamity which weighs down a whole 
nation—the death of Cavour. Pre- 
pared for it, as we were for the last 
four-and-twenty hours, we could not be- 
lieve it—it could not be realized. But 
yesterday we had heard his voice in 
parliament ; but yesterday we had felt 
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the impress of his large mind on the 
course of European events ; and that to- 
day there should be nothing left of 
him! It seemed incongruous, unna- 
tural, impossible, that, so long as his 
work was not done, the great workman 
should be missing. Alas ! it is even so. 
Providence has such thunderbolts among 
its ways. Was the task of Italian re- 
demption too easy with such a man? 
And was he taken from us that we 
might grope in the dark, and stumble, 
and earn, through further suffering, the 
entrance into the promised land? This 
is the secret of the Almighty—it only 
remains for us to bow our heads. 

“Happy you, my dear friend, who were 
spared at least the anguish of the scenes 
which it was my sad privilege to wit- 
ness. Yet why so? There are sights 
which, however heartrending, still no 
man who loves his kind would miss, so 
strongly do they witness in favour of 
human nature; and the universal ho- 
mage of filial respect and tenderness 
paid to Count Cavour, during the few 
days of his illness, is too honourable to 
him who received, and to the population 
who gave it, not to form one of the 
saddest and yet one of the proudest re- 
collections associated with his name and 
with the noble city wherein he was 
born and died. No one who has not 
seen the thick rows of anxious faces 
thronging for days together the halls, 
the stairs, the courtyard of the Hotel 
Cavour, and the street of the Arcives- 
covado—no one whose heart has not 
throbbed in poignant communion with 
the hearts of the thousands hanging 
upon a word—can ever realize what he 
was to us. And when the fatal word 
fell upon the multitude; when... 
but I must stop here. I was there; I 
saw it all, I felt it all, and still I am 
powerless to convey any, the faintest, 
idea of that overwhelming moment. 
All I can say is, that if peoples are un- 
grateful—as the common saying is— 
the people of Turin, for one, was not so. 
A family mourning over a_ beloved 
father, such, literally, was Turin on this 
lamentable occasion. 

“You arenot to believe, my dear friend, 
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that I have thrown up my appointment 
in a fit of discouragement consequent 
upon the sad event. No such thing. 
My nature, had it been left to itself, 
would have prompted me rather to the 
contrary course. It is not when the 
general falls that the soldiers are to 
leave their ranks. Unfortunately, I 
was not free to act according to my 
natural inclination. The fact is, that I 
had predetermined for some time to 
seize upon the first opportunity for leav- 
ing office ; the death of Count Cavour 
afforded this opportunity, and I seized 
upon it. The forming of this resolution 
was not the work of a day ; it had been 
forcing itself upon me inch by inch, as 
it were, for the last six months; and 
the moment I acquired the conviction 
that this unlucky Roman question, far 
from narrowing to a solution, grew 
daily more entangled and envenomed, and 
was likely to linger on for years—from 
that moment, I say, my resolution be- 
came irrevocable. Not without a strug- 
gle, as you may well believe. I clung 
to my employment with the energy of 
despair .. . but in all struggles be- 
tween the interests of my wife and mine 
I am destined to be the loser. It has 
been the blessing and the. . . stum- 
bling-block of all my life, that I should 
receive so much from that family as to 
make all return on my part still inade- 
quate to the benefit. I have a kind of 
superstition on this score. 

“ Well, then, it was the old story over 
again—an everlasting contention of 
mind. You recollect my flight to Turin 
in 1857, and the miserable failure in 
which it ended ; and yet I had to sup- 
port me, at that time, the sense of pro- 
vocation and of the harshness I had been 
writhing under—while now the case 
was quite different, I met with nothing 
but affection and submission. How 
could I find it in my heart to resist? 
We could see but little of each other, 
scarcely once a week. Much as I felt 
this deprivation, Rose felt it far more. 
With a man situated as I was, that is, 
busy from morning to evening, and, 
when not actually at work, constantly 
preoccupied about it, time flies quick— 
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it hung heavy upon her, whose range of 
occupation was but limited. I saw 
with a qualm the colour fade in her 
cheeks, and her looks grow wan... . 
In short, one of the two was to be more 
or less sacrificed, and I chose that it 
should not be my wife. 

“* And your duty to your country?’ I 
hear you say. I have put the objection 
to myself; I have weighed it carefully 
with the sincerest wish to find it un- 
answerable, and—I have not found it 
so. That a man’s duty to his country 
be absolute and exclusive of all other 
duties I readily admit, but only in a 
few extreme, and therefore exceptional, 
cases. Let the country be in danger, 
the Austrian at the gate.of the city, or 
Catilina in the streets, and no citizen 
worth the name—whatever his other 
ties and responsibilities—has a choice 
but to fly to the rescue. I would for 
one, in spite of everything. But that 
in ordinary times and circumstances— 
when the land has nothing to fear from 


external or internal foes, when order 
and security prevail—that a man, I say, 
irrespectively of, or in opposition to 
other duties and inclinations, should 
owe himself quand méme to his country, 
under penalty of leze-patriotism—the 
assumption is, evidently, too excessive 


to be tenable. It may have held good 
at Sparta, where the State was all in 
all ; but in our modern society, where 
family occupies so large a place, it is 
out. of date. I lay it down, then, as a 
tule, that—setting aside a few extreme 
cases—whenever duty to one’s country 
clashes with other duties, the decision 
as to which shall take precedence rests 
with the individual conscience. Now 
my conscience tells me that my with- 
drawal from office does not the least 
harm to the State, while my persevering 
in it inflicted a very serious one upon 
my family. It little matters to my 
country whether the business I have 
discharged up to this day is performed 
by Signor Candia or by an equally or 
far cleverer substitute ; but it mattered 
much to my wife and child whether I 
should continue to live apart from them, 
or whether I should live with them. 
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The State has plenty of willing and 
able servants at its command ; my wife 
and child have only me. Could I 
hesitate ¢ 

“When I said that my absence from 
my family was fraught with injurious 
consequences to them, I did not in the 
least exaggerate. Rose, as I was telling 
you, was suffering in health from our 
separation. Her youthful looks and 
liveliness were fast forsaking her; and 
some words dropped maliciously by that 
mischievous monkey, Marianne, gave me 
a clue to the cause. My wife was im- 
posing fasts and other penances upon 
herself, to atone for the sins of her 
husband, I suppose; from which I 
could not but infer that time rather 
sharpened than softened her absolute 
ways of thinking and feeling in refer- 
ence to our difficulties with Rome. 
How could it have been otherwise, left 
as she was for six out of seven days to 
the exclusive influence of Don Pio? 
By the bye, there is a rumour afloat 
that Don Pio is going to leave us. 
Would to God! To return: be the 
inference I drew above founded or 
unfounded, this I must say, in justice to 
my wife, that I never marked any al- 
teration in her manner to me, and that 
such as she showed herself at the begin- 
ning of this painful entanglement—dis- 
creet, attentive, affectionate, submissive 
—she proved to the end. 

“Then ... I am going to relate a cir- 
cumstance which will make you, an old 
bachelor, smile somewhat contemptu- 
ously, and which has made me, a young 
father, nearly cry scores of times. My 
weekly visit tothe Palace had this drop 
of gall in it, that when I left on Mon- 
day morning I had to steal out of the 
house like a thief, without taking leave 
of my little daughter, without so much 
as kissing her in her sleep, for fear of 
awakening her. This course was forced 
upon me from the first by the fits of 
uncontrollable passion into which she 
would fly whenever she saw me go. Ah 
me! How the dear little thing kicked, 
and wailed, and screamed, until she 
grew black in the face! how her tiny 
hands clove desperately to me! To 
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avoid such painful scenes—and espe- 
cially their recoil on her health—I had, 
as I was saying, to give up even seeing 
her before leaving ; and you can never 
imagine all the bitterness entailed upon 
me by this deprivation, all the sad 
misgivings for the future, which I had 
the ingenuity to build upon this appa- 
rent unfeelingngss of mine. You must 
be a father, my dear friend, to know by 
how many little tendrils such baby 
plants can entwine themselves round 
a man’s heart. I fancied that she was 
getting estranged from me, that she no 
longer answered my caresses as warmly 
as she used to do, that my voice had 
lost its former power over her. I 
pictured her a grown-up girl, clinging 
passionately to her mother, and looking 
at her father with something akin to 
indifference. ... That would be a mis- 
fortune indeed, the worst of all—not 
only for me, but for herself. I want 
my little Rose to love and trust me 
best after God ; I want my voice to be 
an oracle with her, that she may be happy, 


and make others happy. I want my sad 
experience to be of profit at least to my 
daughter, and to those whose lot in life 
she may be destined to influence some 
day. I have suffered too much through 
her mother... . 

“Mind, my dear friend, that I don’t 


say this in bitterness. I protest I have 
not the least shadow of a grudge against 
my wife. How could I? It is no fault 
of hers if we could not understand each 
other on certain points. She has acted 
up to what she has been taught, poor 
dear soul ; and the responsibility of her 
not having been taught better rests 
more with the times and the circum- 
stances of her education than with any 
living creature. The fault, if any, lies 
with me, who married her with eyes 
not blind to her weak points, and, in 
my youthful infatuation, deluded myself 
into believing that I might easily modify 
her opinions. I presumed too much on 
myself, and I pay a just penalty for my 
presumption. 

“Well, then, as I was saying, I have 
suffered too much through the mother 
not to do my best in order that an 


honest man should not suffer through 
the daughter in the same way. I am 
determined upon this, that my daughter 
shall not be the sort of clog in the way 
of the man who casts in his lot with 
her which her mother has been in 
mine. This is a duty of conscience 
with me, and accomplish it I will I 
am not fixed yet as to the means 
through which I shall accomplish it ; 
a great deal must depend on circum- 
stances. I am no theologian; I have 
the best wish to live and die a good 
Catholic, and I would fain interfere as 
little as possible with my daughter's 
religious education. My plan for the 


‘present is, to teach her to love her 


country so well, to inspire her with so 
deep a sense of duty to her country, as 
may in future serve her as a corrective 
against the too absolute notions that 
she may receive on other heads. Time 
will show if I am to go further, and m- 
what direction. I shall want no leisure 
to study the subject @ fond. 

_ “Perhaps you will say, ‘All this is very 
well, and will: come in good time; but 
your daughter is just eighteen months 
old, and it is rather early to begin your 
course of patriotic education with her.’ 
May be so, though I am not quite sure 
of that. At all events, she is not too 
young to receive and retain certain im- 
pressions, which sink into the infant 
mind, take root there, and become like 
instincts. For instance, my little one’s 
teaching goes already thus far. When 
she toddles along the garden-walks, 
holding by my finger, if I say, ‘ Rosette, 
give papa the Italian tricolor,’ she will 
with earnest attention pick a red and a 
white flower with a green leaf, and hold 
up the posy triumphantly to me. The 
other day she almost jumped out of my 
arms with excitement at the sight of 
the tricolor banner borne by the national 
guard, and pointed out eagerly the red, 
the white, and the green. She also 
recogni quite well the picture of 
Cavour, which hangs amongst others in 
my study, and holds out her baby 
fingers to it when I ask her which is 
the Great Papa. And then, my dear 
friend, can it be ever too early for me 
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to lay the foundations of that entire 
love and confidence on which I rely, 
in order to enable me to realize my 
fond views for my daughter’s happiness 
and that of her surroundings ? 

“Even in this small way I fancy I 
shall not be quite useless in my genera- 
tion, for enlightened female education 
is yet a great desideratum with us. 
You, my friend, who gave me timely 
warning of the danger lurking in my 
path, will not gainsay me on this point. 

“ And now that I have laid bare my 
heart to you, good-bye my dear and 
noble friend, and God bless you. I 
don’t ask you te write; I know that 
all your time is scarcely enough for the 
thousand duties and responsibilities of 
your thorny official situation; I only 
entreat you to come and see me when- 
ever you return home. It will be an 
act of charity. I don’t hide from my- 
self that, after the habits of activity [ 
have acquired within these two last 
years, time will hang heavy upon me 
at the Palace. It does already, and I 
have not been here quite a wgek. By- 
the-bye, do you know that, not a month 
ago, I was offered a seat in the House by 
the College of Ibella—an offer which, 
of course, I had to decline? It seemed 
done on purpose to distract me. It was 
an awful wrench. A man does not 
crush with his own hand all his pro- 
spects of usefulness in this world 
without a pang. A seat in Parliament 
was my beau ideal in life, and—shall I 
say it /—I felt qualified for it. Forgive 
me this burst of self-love. It is my first, 
and will be my last. The victim may 
be allowed for once to deck itself with 
flowers. . . . 

“But I promised not to complain. 
What is the use of repining about what 
is irreparably lost? Let me rather 
teach myself to be grateful for that 
which is left me. 1 have much to 
thank Providence for—a pure cunscience, 
the affection of my wife, the caresses of 
my darling, some excellent friends, and 
all the comforts imaginable, comprising 
that most precious of all, the being able 
to add to the comforts of my poorer 
neighbours. With so many good gifts 


in my grasp, it may seem unnatural 
that 1 should have something to regret, 
and yet . . . it isso; I cannot help it. 
I suppose, but for that one forbidden 
fruit, my lot would have been too 
happy ; and perfect happiness is not a 
flower of this world. Upon which 
Christian sentiment I hasten to close 
my already too long letter, and remain, 
my dear Onofrio, with best wishes, 


“Yours, ever affectionate, 
“Vincenzo CanpiA.” 


CONCLUSION. 


More than two years have elapsed since 
the date of the above, and still the 
contention of feeling under which it 
was written continues to this day. 
With the best endeavour to rest con- 
tented with the present, Vincenzo 
regrets the past; with the best wish 
to be happy, and to make his wife 
happy, Vincenzo succeeds in neither, 
and is conscious that he does not. 
There is a void in his existence which 
not all his love for his wife, not all his 
wife’s love for him, not all the endear- 
ing ways of his daughter, not even her 
great progress under his tuition, can 
fill up. Vincenzo misses the stimulus 
of a regular homogeneous occupation, 
misses the satisfaction of one of the 
necessities of his nature—expansion in 
a certain direction. He guards his 
secret as jealously as he would the 
deadliest poison—guards it from his 
wife, from his best friends, would fain 
guard it from himself Never a word 
escapes his lips which the most sus- 
picious touchiness could construe into 
regret or disappointment. See him of 
an evening, sitting with little Rose in 
his lap, serene, talkative, cheerful ; 
mark the affectionate gentleness of his 
tones whenever he addresses his wife, 
who, on the sofa opposite, lulls to sleep 
on her bosom tiny Urbano, just four 
months old. Captain, now Major, del 
Palmetto and, perhaps, the new curate 
(Don Pio is gone, thank God, and has 
been succeeded by a tolerant, elderly 
priest, who acts up to the adage “ Live 
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and let live”)—well, Del Palmetto and 
the new curate, while sipping their 
tea, contribute their quota of news and 
pleasant chat. If there is a happy 
man under heaven, could you not swear 
to that man being Vincenzo Candia ? 

But see him without a mask—see 
him in the privacy of his own study, 
or taking a solitary walk on the terrace 
late at night—and your estimate of his 
happiness will sadly abate. Out of the 
dejected gait, out of the listless eye, 
oozes his secret, weariness, ennui. The 
assaults from this old enemy, frequent 
and intense in winter-time, grow less so 
with the fine season, especially during 
the three months that the Del Pal- 
mettos spend regularly at the Castle; 
but they never cease altogether. 

Need we say that Rose is not the 
dupe of her husband’s kindly meant 
imposition? Even had she not that 
kind of divination which affection gives, 
even had she not heard his broken 
words in his sleep, she would have read 
his secret in the premature look of age 
which has come over him within the 
last two years. Vincenzo at two-and- 
thirty has the appearance of a man of 
forty-five; his hair is going fast, his 
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beard is all grizzly. Rose knows full 


well the nature of Vincenzo’s ailment— 
knows that it is her own work—and 
feels powerless, alas! to undo it; for 
his determination not to live apart from 
his family is irrevocable. She is fully 
aware of this; and follow him to Turin 
she cannot—her conscience forbids her ; 
and not even for her husband can she 
endanger her soul. Nothing remains 
for her but to swallow her tears in 
secret and—look happy. 

And thus they sit, face to face, each 
acting a part for the benefit of the other, 
each pretending not to know that the 
other is doing the same. Sad, thrice 
sad, is it not, that the schooling and 
sobering of ten years should abut upon 
a semblance instead of a reality? Would 
to God, at least, that the case of the 
Candias were an isolated one! But no; 
there is scarcely any corner in Italy, 
scarcely any corner in Europe, that does 
not exhibit plenty of such, and worse. 
God alone knows the number of fami- 
lies whose don:estic peace has been, 
of late years, seriously damaged, or 
has gone to wreck altogether, on those 
very rocks which have proved so fatal 
to Vincenzo. 


ON MARITIME CAPTURE AND BLOCKADE 


BY LORD HOBART. 


By the Declaration of Paris in 1856, 
most important changes were (as is well 
known) made in regard to the trade of 
belligerents with neutrals or between 
themselves. Before that Declaration it 
had been held that the property of an 
enemy might be captured on the high 
seas in whatever ships it was conveyed. 
Thus the ships or goods of an enemy 
were in all cases and without qualifi- 
cation liable to capture at sea; and his 
trade with a neutral or with the hostile 
country was absolutely prevented, so far 
as it could be prevented by means’ of 
maritime capture. Since that Declara- 
tion, the rule which may be considered 


to have been established is as follows. 
The ships of an enemy are still liable 
to capture, without qualification, on the 
high seas ; but the goods of an enemy 
are liable to such capture only in one 
case, t.e. if they are conveyed in enemy’s 
ships. Thus, at one stroke, the trade of 
a belligerent with neutrals or with the 
enemy was (so far as liability to capture 
on the high seas is concerned) set free ; 
the only condition being, that it should 
be carried on in the ships of neutrals. 
It must be carefully borne in mind, 
however, that the Congress of Paris 
did not attempt to call in question or 
to alter the general rule or principle 
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of International Law under which the 
property of an enemy is liable to cap- 
ture at sea. That general rule or 
principle remained unchallenged and 
untouched. What the Declaration of 
Paris did, was to establish an exception 
to the rule; that exception being, that 
the goods of an enemy, if carried in 
the ship of a neutral, should be free. 
The exception was, it is true, of such 
a nature as, in practice, to nullify to 
a great extent the rule; for its effect, 
as has just been observed, was no less 
than to set free (so far as regards 
voyages upon the high seas) the trade 
of an enemy, provided only that it was 
carried on in neutral vessels. But still 
it was only an exception—an exception 
which had become practically expedient 
on account of the increasing power of 
neutrals, and the difficulties which had 
long been experienced in the appli- 
cation of the rule to cases in which an 
enemy's property was carried in the 
ships of neutral States. 

The important change thus intro- 
duced respecting the rights of belli- 
gerent nations, combined with the 
terrible effects upon trade of the civil 
war in America, has brought into 
prominent notice and discussion the 
whole question of maritime capture and 
blockade, with regard to which, though 
for different reasons, almost every one 
seems to consider that the law in its 
present condition is unsatisfactory. 

And first, with respect to maritime 
capture. It is held by some persons 
that the Declaration of Paris went too 
far in the way of concession ; by others, 
that it did not go far enough. 

The former of these opinions there 
is little need to discuss. It is based 
upon extreme views as to the rights 
of belligerents; and such views, even 
supposing that they were sound, are so 
obviously and steadily losing ground 
with the progress of civilization, that it 
would be mere waste of time to advo- 
cate or oppose them. It is not to be 
imagined that the maxim, “ free ships, 
free goods,” having once been estab- 
lished, will ever, in the face of the 
progressive development of commerce, 
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and the increasing importance of the con- 
cession to neutral nations, be reversed. 

By those who hold the opinion that 
the Declaration of Paris did not go far 
enough, it is contended that all private 
property ought to be exempt from 
molestation in time of war, unless its 
capture or destruction is necessary for 
military purposes ; and that this prin- 
ciple is admitted in the established 
immunity during war of private pro- 
perty on land. 

It will be seen from what has been 
said that the Declaration of Paris did 
not attempt to deal with the question 
thus raised. It proceeded upon the 
assumption that the general rule which 
subjects to capture the property of an 
enemy at sea was to remain in force. 
Whether this rule ought or ought not 
to be maintained is, huwever, a ques- 
tion well worthy of consideration. The - 
statement that private property on land 
is exempt from plunder during war is 
certainly true in the sense intended. 
The commander of a military or naval 
force would be held justified in seizing 
or destroying on land the private pro- 
perty of an enemy, so far as such 
seizure or destruction was necessary fur 
strategic purposes ; but no further. He 
would not, in the present day, be held 
justified in destroying or injuring a 
purely commercial town, or in plunder- 
ing on land the property of private 
individuals, unless such a proceeding 
was directly conducive to some military 
object ; nor would he be justified in 
seizing enemy’s goods in transite by 
land to some other country. 

There is indeed one case, and only 
one, in which (as it would appear) a 
belligerent would claim the right to 
seize the private property of an enemy 
on land ; and that is when the property 
is under conveyance to the country 
of the belligerent itself. There is a 
traditional rule that with the declaration 
of war (subject, however, to exception 
by special licence from the Crown) it 
becomes unlawful to trade with an 
enemy: and under this rule the goods 
of an enemy would (it is presumed) be 
seized at the frontier custom-houses. 
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In this case, on land as well as at sea, 
the immunity of private property, as 
a general rule, during war, may be 
supposed to be outweighed by the con- 
flicting rule that trade with an enemy 
is unlawful. This rule, however, has 
of late been very partially acted upon, 
and appears to be singularly absurd. 
It is unfortunately necessary that, in 
endeavouring to injure an enemy 
during war, a nation should do much 
that will more or less injure itself. 
But the idea of a rule upon which it 
is absolutely impossible for a nation to 
act without inflicting in every instance 
precisely the same amount of injury 
upon itself as it inflicts upon the enemy, 
is simply ridiculous. The blunder had 
doubtless its origin in the old notion 
that the export trade of a country is 
more valuable to it than its import 
trade. To seize a cargo of French 
goods bound for an English market 
causes to England precisely the same 
loss as it causes to France. Those 


goods (unless we are to suppose that 


they are sent to England for the mere 
chance of a market) are ordered and 
must be paid for—they may possibly 
have been already paid for—by an Eng- 
lish merchant ; and the loss is no more 
French than it is English. It would be 
a strange kind of warfare which should 
be carried on between two countries 
with the certain knowledge that it 
could by no possibility in any length 
of time give any advantage either to 
one side or to the other. 

Is there, then, any valid distinction be- 
tween private property at sea and private 
property on land which would make rea- 
sonable the exemption of the former, and 
the non-exemption of the latter, from 
plunder during war? So far as the 
goods of an enemy are concerned, it is 
impossible to discover any such dis- 
tinction. It has sometimes been con- 
tended that the immunity of private 
property on land is not founded on 
any general principle of international 
equity or humanity, but is a matter of 
military expediency, the disadvantage 
to the plundering army from the ex- 
asperation of the occupants of the 


country being greater than its advantage 
from the plunder. But this assertion, 
besides being contrary to the facts of 
the case (fur it is certain that no 
general serving a civilized State could 
allow his troops to plunder in an 
enemy's country without being held 
guilty, not of bad generalship, but of 
moral delinquency), is obviously in- 
applicable to the exemption from injury 
by a naval force of a commercial sea- 
port town. As regards the ships and 
their crews, the case is different. It is 
argued, and with some reason, that the 
merchant ships of an enemy, with their 
crews, are the “raw material” of his 
military marine, and that to capture 
them is directly to cripple his naval 
power ; so directly, at least, as to bring 
their capture fairly within the category 
of hostile measures which may be taken 
against him. This cannot be said of 
private property, or of private persons 
taken on land. Indirectly, no doubt, 
to seize the private property of an 
enemy’s subjects on land, or to seize 
the subjects themselves, though en- 
gaged in peaceful occupations, tends to 
diminish his military power; but it 
does this so indirectly as to have be- 
come in modern times unlawful. 

It may be admitted, then, that with 
respect to the ships and crews of an 
enemy there is at present a not unfair 
reason for treating them as liable - to 
capture, which reason does not exist in 
the case of private property on land. 
It is a reason, however, of which the 
force has been much diminished by the 
recent inventions of science, and will 
be more and more diminished as the 
difference between a merchant vessel 
and a vessel of war, both as to con- 
struction and as to the qualities required 
for its navigation, becomes more and 
more marked. As regards the goods of 
an enemy being private property, and 
on the high seas, there is absolutely no 
such reason. Consistency requires that 
such goods should be exempt from cap- 
ture, and that if found on board enemy’s 
ships they should be restored to their 
owners. 


The admission, implied in the immu- 
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nity accorded to private property on 
land, of the principle upon which it is 
proposed to extend that immunity to 
private property at sea renders it prac- 
tically unnecessary to discuss the justice 
or expediency of that principle. But it 
is to be observed, that there is much 
stronger reason for exempting an enemy’s 
goods from plunder at sea, as well as 
on land when in transitu, than for so 
exempting them in his own country. 
Such goods, if they are bound for a 
neutral country, are, in a certain sense, 
the property of persons in that country ; 
and to subject them to capture is, to 
that important extent, a direct and fla- 
grant interference with the obvious 
rights of neutrals. It is, in fact, a 
denial to neutrals of the power of trad- 
ing, so far as their imports are con- 
cerned, with a belligerent State ; and 
this, not for any military purpose, but 
for the sake of the mere injury to the 
enemy's trade. Such a prohibition is 
opposed to the plainest dictates of 
equity. That either of two nations, 
which for any cause, however frivolous, 
should think fit to go to war with each 
other, should have power to intercept 
the trade of the other with countries 
which are friendly to it, unjustifiable 
from the first, has become simply into- 
lerable now that commercial intercourse 
has been freed from most of its tram- 
mels and nations are for the most 
part dependant upon each other for the 
comforts and necessaries of life. That 
the Northern States of America, because 
they happen to have a quarrel with the 
Southern States, should have had the 
power—not incidentally upon the neces- 
sary operations of war, but deliberately 
and directly—to cut off from England 
supplies necessary to the existence of 
a great part of her population, is in 
accordance certainly with international 
law, but in complete opposition to reason 
and right. 

It appears then, from what has been 
said, that the rule of international law 
which subjects the private property of 
an enemy to capture at sea ought to be 
reversed ; but that for the present, at 
least, an exception to the general immu- 
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nity might not unjustly be made in 
the case of an enemy’s ships and their 
crews. Thus the goods of an enemy 
would be free in whatever ships they 
were conveyed ; while his ships, with 
their crews, would still remain liable to 
capture. 

As regards the effect of such a change 
upon the interests of merchants and 
shipowners : it has been seen that by 
the Declaration of Paris, the trade of 
neutrals has been (so far as maritime 
capture is concerned) already in practice 
set free; because, unless carried in 
enemy’s ships, enemy’s goods are no 
longer liable to capture. To the mer- 
cantile, as distinct from the shipping 
interest, in belligerent States which have 
assented to that Declaration, the change 
would therefore be of far less importance 
than it would have been before the De- 
claration. It would, nevertheless, be a 
measure of great importance to that 
interest, not only as placing at its dis- 
posal the national mercantile marine, 
at no other disadvantage, when com- 
pared with neutral shipping, than the 
loss and inconvenience of delay in case 
the ship were captured, but as estab- 
lishing on an intelligible and rational 
basis the freedom of private property 
from plunder during war. As respects 
the shipowners of a belligerent State, 
the change would at once remove in 
great part an objection which has been 
earnestly pressed on behalf of British 
shipping to the Declaration of Paris, 
viz. that, in the event of England 
being engaged in war, its effect will be 
to throw the carrying trade of the 
country into the hands of neutrals. 
That objection, which is avowedly 
based on the interest of one particular 
industry, is obviously inadmissible as 
an argument against a measure intended 
for the advantage of the State as a 
whole, and of the general community 
of nations. Nor does it appear at 
all clear that, on the whole, the altera- 
tion effected by the Declaration of 
Paris would be injurious to that in- 
dustry. By the change, however, now 
proposed the objection must in a great’ 
measure be obviated, since the main 
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object of the complainants—the equal 
treatment of an enemy’s goods, whether 
conveyed in his own ships or in those of 
a neutral—would be attained. There 
would remain the comparatively small 
disadvantage, on the side of the ships 
of a belligerent, of the temporary deten- 
tion of the enemy’s goods which they 
conveyed. 

With respect to blockade, the law, 
which in principle remained unaltered 
by the Declaration of Paris, seems in 
its present condition singularly inde- 
fensible. 

There is no general rule of inter- 
national law more clearly established 
than this :—that a neutral has the right 
of trading on his own account with 
either belligerent during war. Sir R. 
Phillimore, in his “Commentaries on 
International Law,” says : 

“There is no more unquestionable proposi- 
tion of International Law than the proposition 
that neutral states are entitled to carry on, 
upon their own account, a trade with a belli- 
gerent.” 
and whoever will refer to the principal 
authorities on the subject will find the 
statement amply confirmed. Great 
Britain, he goes on to say, has in two 
or three instances attempted to enforce 
a contrary doctrine ; but in the first of 
those instances Great Britain, with her 
accomplice Holland, afterwards confessed 
that she was wrong; and in the other 
two she rested her case, such as it was, 
upon a highly exceptional state of 
things, which was held to warrant a 
temporary departure from that which 
she admitted to be a general principle 
of law. 

But to this rule there are necessary 
exceptions ; and one of these is “the 
right,”as Sir RK. Phillimore expresses it, 
“to prohibit the commerce of the neu- 
“tral with all besieged and blockaded 
“places ; and the duty of the neutral 
“‘to abstain from all intercourse with 
“them.”! Now what is the ground on 

1 Wheaton expresses it as follows :— 
“‘ Another exception to the general freedom of 
neutral commerce in time of war is to be found 
in the trade to ports or places besieged or 


blockaded by one of the belligerent powers.” 
(Part iv. c. 3). 


which this exception is justifiable? 
Simply the necessity of allowing na- 
tions which are at war to carry on 
against each other military operations, 
among which is the siege or investment 
of ports or places belonging to the 
enemy. There are military operations 
in which it is an object to cut off the 
supply of provisions or munitions of 
war from the enemy ; and these opera- 
tions, if nations are permitted to make 
war upon each other at all, they cannot 
be prevented from conducting, notwith- 
standing that in so doing they are acting 
in opposition to the general rule. In 
other words, the case is one in which 
the admitted right of neutrals to trade 
with a belligerent conflicts with and is 
made inoperative by the admitted right 
of belligerents to carry on hostile opera- 
tions against each other. Such being 
the case, it is surprising that the right 
of excluding the commerce of neutrals 
by blockade should have been con- 
sidered to hold good where the blockade 
is what is termed “ commercial” —that 
is, where it is established for the ex- 
press and single object of excluding 
that commerce, and not for any purpose 
which can be termed military. To say 
that neutrals have a right to trade with 
a belligerent, and at the same time to 
say that a belligerent may place at the 
entrance of any port of the enemy an 
armed force, for the sole and ultimate 
object of preventing neutrals from 
trading with him, is a mere contradic- 
tion in terms. In the case of a military 
blockade, the exclusion of neutral com- 
merce is a secondary object: the ulti- 
mate object is to gain a military advan- 
tage. The secondary object is incon- 
sistent with the principle of law which 
prescribes freedom of trade between 
neutrals and belligerents: but the ulti- 
mate object is to do that which, in the 
interest of all nations, belligerents are 
authorised to do during war ; and this 
last consideration prevails. In the case 
of a “commercial” blockade, the ulti- 


_mate object is to exclude the trade of 


neutrals, i.e., to do the very thing which 
the law of nations proclaims to be 
illegal. There is no conflict in this 
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case of principles or of rights. The 
thing done is done in simple and direct 
contravention of a great legal principle, 
and not in virtue of any other legal 
principle which conflicts with it. To 
lay down the general proposition that 
the trade of neutrals with belligerents 
is free, and at the same time to legalise 
“commercial” blockades, is as absurd 
as it would be to say that a man has no 
right to take the law into his own 
hands, but that any man may on any 
occasion knock another man down. 
Either, then, the general rule must be 
reversed, or the exception, so for as it 
respects “commercial” blockades, must 
cease. Happily, there seems no sort of 
probability that the former alternative 
will be adopted. It is not in that, but 
in the opposite direction, that future 
changes in the law of nations must be 
expected to tend. The monstrous doc- 
trine which has been already referred 
to, that either of two nations which 
choose to quarrel with each other may 
intercept the trade of the other with a 
friendly state, having once been shattered, 
to the extent of allowing neutral goods 
to be freely conveyed to the enemy, it 
is not likely that the breach will ever 
be repaired, 

Thus far with respect to “com- 
mercial” blockade, considered as ex- 
cluding the merchandise of neutrals 
from the ports of the hostile country. 
Considered as preventing the egress of 
enemy's goods, it is open to precisely 
the same objections as those which have 
been urged in this paper to the capture 
of an enemy's goods at sea. It is 
equally irreconcileable with the recog- 
nised immunity of private property on 
land, and, as giving to any two quarrel- 
some nations an undue power of injuring 
third countries, equally opposed to the 
dictates of common sense and common 
humanity. And it is open to these ob- 
jections in a degree by so much the 
greater, as blockade is a more effective 
instrument than maritime capture for 
the suppression of trade. 

In so far, again, as commercial block- 
ade operates to prevent the interchange 
of commodities between the belligerent 


countries, it is liable to the same objec- 
tion as that above noticed, to the legal 
theory by which such a trade is pro- 
hibited. In this effect of it, commercial 
blockade cannot under any conceivable 
circumstances be of any possible advan- 
tage either to one side or to the other. 

A blockade, then, to be, as it is termed, 
“ binding,” ought not only (in the words 
of the Declaration of Paris) to be “ effec- 
tive,” but established for military pur- 
poses. And it ought to be so, not in 
any vague or indirect manner, but 
directly and in the fullest sense part of 
a strategic plan. That no consideration 
as to its indirect effect in diminishing 
the enemy’s military power by cutting 
off from his people their sources of 
wealth, is sufficient to justify blockade, 
is implied in the very rule which allows 
neutrals to trade with him. A blockade, 
to constitute an exception to this rule, 
should be clearly shown to have for its 
object direct military disadvantage to 
the enemy, or, in other words, direct 
military advantage to the blockading 
State. Thus a blockade forming part 
of a plan of siege or investment, or for 
thé purpose of preventing supplies from 
reaching a hostile army, or intended to 
prevent the egress of, or to injure in 
any manner consistent with the laws of 
war, an enemy’s fleet, would be entitled 
to observance by neutral States. As to 
what did or did not constitute a “ mili- 
tary” blockade, within the meaning of 
the rule, difficulties would, of course, 
arise ; but there is no reason to suppose 
that they would be either greater or 
more numerous than those which attend 
the interpretation of many other rules 
of international law. 

The assertion that the abolition of 
“commercial” blockades would be un- 
fairly disadvantageous to this country, as 
a great maritime power, is open to much 
discussion. Itis surely matter for doubt 
whether the profit which England would 
derive from it as a neutral State with 
the greatest commercial navy in the 
world, would not exceed any loss which 
it would inflict upon her as a belligerent 
State with the greatest military navy 
in the world ;—for doubt, which the 
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fearful calamity sustained by her in the 
former capacity on account of the present 
civil war in America may help to re- 
move. But if the assertion were true, 
it would be a reason (so far as it went) 
not for maintaining in its present state 
the law of maritime capture and block- 
ade, but for abolishing the rules of law 
with which the right of commercial 
blockade is irreconcileable. There is no 


need to insist on the suggestion that a 


ation. A legal doctrine which declares 
that neutral trade with a belligerent is 
free, and at the same time declares that 
the whole coast of an enemy may be 
closed against neutral trade with the 
direct and ultimate object of excluding 
that trade, is self-condemned. The only 
possible mode of rectifying the anomaly, 
except the abolition of “ commercial” 
blockade, is one which (as has been 
already said) is little likely to be adopted 


code of international law which is in- 
consistent with itself requires alter- 


—a step backward to the principles and 
practice of a barbarous age. 


NICKAR THE SOULLESS. 


BY SEBASTIAN EVANS. 


[Or Nickar, alias Nicker, Neckar, Neck—etymological parent of “old Nick,” and subject of 
the following poem—more were to be premised were he not already universally known, thanks 
to Grimm and others, as a somewhat melancholy water-sprite, human to all outward appearance, 
but without a sounl—much given to dolorous chanting on river margins with instrumental 
accompaniment. Of Saint Patrick and his Purgatory, also, all that need be said has been said 
already by Mr. Thomas Wright, in his little volume on the subject, to which the reader is 
referred, if he does not prefer to consult the “ Aurea Legenda,” or the veridical pages of Roger 
of Wendover. 

Those acquainted with the dates of Nickar’s final departure from this world, and the first 
appearance in these islands of evil-disposed wanderers in grey, chaffering for men’s soul’s, may 
. possibly convict me of anachronism in introducing both as contemporaries of St. Patrick, who, 
as critics are well aware, died at the age of 122, just at the close of the fifth century. This 
yoy: however, together with certain topographical difficulties connected with the Poem, 
[ leave to be disposed of by any benevolent reader who may take an interest in tracing the 
gradual degradation of the superstitions of one age into the nursery tales of the other.} ; 


Where by the marishes 
Boometh the bittern, 
Nickar the soulless One 
Sits with his ghittern. 
Sits inconsolable, 
Friendless and foeless, 
Wailing his destiny, 
Nickar the soulless. 


“ Wherefore thus sorrowful 
Sitt’st thou and sighest ? 
Oft when it furthest seems, 
Succour is nighest.” 
“ Friend,” quoth the soulless One, 
“ Friend of the friendless, 
Vain are all comforters, 
Sorrow is endless ! 


Footing the treacherous 
Marish untrodden, 
Glides by a Wanderer 
Hooded in hodden ; 
Grey is his gaberdine, 
Grey are his hosen : 
Track that he travels by 
No man had chosen. 


‘Mine, O to make her mine! 
Mine, and for ever! 
Why did I gaze on her? 
Mine she is never! 
Down by the river-aits 
Walked she at day-rise, 
Beautiful, bright as a 
Child of the Faeries ; 
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“ Kirtled right maidenly, 

Broidered her bodice, 

Belted with emeralds 
Fit for a Goddess, 

Came where the whispering 
Aspen-leaves quiver, 

Just where the silver mere 
Spreads from the river, 


“Came for a morning bath, 

Lovely and lonely, 

Ornan the swan-breasted, 
Ornan the only ! 

Came, and the silken fret 
Deftly untwining, 

Let fall the golden locks, 
Ripple-like shining. 


“ Laid by her aumoner, 

Unclasped her brooches, 

Loosened her carcanet, 
Starry with ouches, 

Doffed the rich baudekin 
Broidered with myrtle, 

Unlooped the ruby knops 
Loosing her kirtle— 


“« Kirtle of cramoisie, 

Glist’ning with bezants, 

Samite the purfled sleeve, 
Slashed into crescents. 

Down from her girdlestead, 
Rustling and gleaming, 

Fall the rich webs and gold, 
Fountain-like streaming ; 


+ Snow-white the corset is, 
Snow-white the camise ; 
Snow-white herself as the 
Swans of the Thamise. 
Beautiful, fair as the 
Swan when she stretches 
Wings and neck over her 
Nest in the sedges, 


“ Stands she in midst of her 

Jewels and vesture ; 

O for the pride in her 
Maidenly gesture ! 

O those blue eyne of hers, 
Glancing so keenly ! 

O those fair limbs of hers, 
Fashioned so queenly ! 


* Down to the mere she steps, 

Where by the margent 

Brightly the morning-red 
Glints on the argent ; 

Stands there a moment in 
Womanhood peerless, 

Then like a Mermaiden 
Plunges in fearless ! 


“ Bright the hair follows her 
Swimming and plashing, 
Bright as the walk of light 
Sunsetward flashing ; 
Ah, what a lunacy 
Thus to behold her, 
Watching the ripples kiss 
Softly her shoulder ! 


“ Watching the snowy limbs 

Cleaving the waters, 

‘Is she indeed,’ methought, 
* One of earth’s daughters ?’ 

Mine, O to make her mine, 
Miue and for ever! 

Why did I gaze on her ? 
Mine she is never ! 


“ Never on woe like mine 
Beameth redressing ! 
Never, O Wanderer, 
Dawneth the blessing !” 
“Tush !” quoth the Wanderer, 
“ Fondly thou sighest ! 
Oft when it furthest seems, 
Succour is nighest ! 


“Had but the maiden thus 
Pledged me her clothing, 
She had not won them back 
Certes, for nothing ! 
Would she have drowned herself, 
Think you, to spy you ? 


Would her white arms have donned 


Swan-wings to fly you? 


“Come, for a bargain, now, 
Such as I trade in! 
What wilt thou give an I 
Grant thee the maiden ?” 
“ Give?” quoth the soulless One, 
“ What should I give thee ? 
Gift have I none, even 


Could I believe thee ! 
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“ None, save the ghittern here, Nickar the soulless One, 
Friend of my weeping, Nickar the crafty, 
This, which the Mermaidens Thrummed on his ghittern-strings, 
Gave me in keeping. Inwardly laughed he ! 
Often men heark to its “ Say, if I barter it, 
Harping impassioned, Thou, canst thou take it? 
Little they reck the while Ill were a covenant 


Whence it was fashioned ! 





Made but to break it. 













“ Look you, how white it is, 


“Look you, this soul of mine 
Polished and slender ; 


Clings so about me, 


Once a heart beat in it, He is not born that can 
Royally tender ! Drag it without me! 

’Tis the breast-bone of an Trust me, so straitly the 
Emperor’s daughter, Life-blood hath tied us, 

One whom a sister’s hand Death the divider’s self 


Slew under water ! 





Cannot divide us !” 








“Famous the history, 
Molten in metre, 





“ Aye?” quoth the Wanderer, 
“Ts it so fast in? 


Long ere the Aser gods Haply twill loose in the 
Filed before Peter. Grave thou art cast in. 
Look at the runes on it, I, I can sever it 
Finger the strings, too ! Ev’n were it faster ; 
Sweeter its tone than aught In my own handicraft, 





Minstrel e’er sings to !” Trust me, I’m master. 











“Pardon,” quoth Evil-eye, 


“ Come, now, to please thee, I'll 
“ Truly, no bungler 


Bargain, my brother, 







Fashioned your ghittern, but If I don’t take it, to 
I am no jongleur ! Find thee another. 

Gift so imperial Tf I should fail in it, 
Seems me moreover, Will I, or nill I, 

Guerdon too costly for Yours is another soul 


Blessing a lover! Clean as a lily!” 









“Thee of thine only wealth Nickar the soulless One, 














Shame ’twere to rifle, Nickar the crafty, 
All that I ask for is Thrummed on his ghittern-strings, 
Just a mere trifle ! Inwardly laughed he ! 
Death shoots at humankind, “Tf to a covenant,” 
Hits me or hits thee, Then quoth the Dark One, 
Only just give me thy “ Name you've not learnt to sign, 


Soul when it quits thee ! Still you can mark one, 











“Tush! A man’s soul, my friend, “Pardon!” He lifted the 
' Trust me, in fact is Hand of the singer, 
Great but in theory, Swift with a needle-point 
Nothing in practice ! Pricked he his finger ! 
Only souls hap to be Nickar the parchment-scroll 
That which I trade in ; ‘ Lifted unshudd’ring ;— 
Come, give me thine, my friend ! Handed it back to him 


Thine is the maiden !” Marked with a blood-ring. 
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Peal the bells merrily, 
Ringers of Thrifholm ! 
Nickar the soulless One 
Bringeth a wife home ! 
Ornan the swan-breasted, 
Ornan the wader,— 
Bring forth the bridal-dress, 
Girls, that ye made her! 


Anlaf the Bishop his 
Blessing delivers, 

Nickar the soulless One 
Blanches and shivers ! 

Swiftly the winter flies, 
Springtide and summer, 

White are the cradle-swathes 
For the new comer! 


Toll the bell solemnly, 
Ringers of Thrifholm ! 

Nickar the soulless One 
Beareth his wife home ! 

Cold in the God’s acre 
Sadly he lays his 

Bride and her little one 
Under the daisies ! 


Where by the marishes 
Boometh the bittern, 
Nickar the soulless One 
Sits with his ghittern :— 
Sits inconsolable, 
Friendless and foeless, 
Wailing his destiny, 
Nickar the soulless. 


Footing the treacherous 
Marish untrodden, 
Glides by a Wanderer 
Hooded in hodden. 
Grey is his gaberdine, 
Grey are his hosen, 
Track that he travels by 
No man had chosen. 


‘‘ Wherefore thus sorrowful 
Sitt’st thou, forlorn One ? 
Did not I win for thee 
Swan-breasted Ornan ?” 
Nickar the soulless One 


Speaks without turning :— 
“ Wherefore? Thou knowest well 


Whom I am mourning ! 


“ Yet what myself am, thou 
Seemest to know less :— 
Look on me! Recognise 
Nickar the soulless !” 
Fiercely the Wanderer 
Glares on the speaker :— 
“ Fool that I was, to be 
Fooled by a Nickar!” 


Where by the marishes 
Boometh the bittern, 
Nickar the soulless One 
Sinks with his ghittern ! 
Drowned in the marishes, 
Grey-Hood beside him ; 
Where is the soul that he 
Vowed to provide him ? 


Forth to the green-sodded 
Wilds of Ierne, 
Shiplessly, steedlessly 
Takes he his journey. 
Straight to the Holy Lough 
Derg, where the hoary 
Patric the bishop still 
Dwells in his glory ; 


Dwells in the cavernous 
Islet, to mortals 
Where the dread Spirit-world 
Opens his portals, 
There the red Hell-river 
3ellows and hisses, 
Plunging in flame to the 
Shrieking abysses. 


There on the brink of the 
Dolorous river, 
Smoke Purgatorial 
Rises for ever :— 
There with a glow, as of 
Gold in the coppel, 
Glimmers Earth-paradise 
Girdled with opal. 


There at the gates of the 
Weird spirit-haven, 

Crosiered St. Patric stands, 
Old as a raven. 

Speaks the grey Wanderer, 

“ Tell me, O Warden, 

What shall I give for a 
Soul from thy garden ?” 
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Keenly the hoary Saint 
Eyes the grey pedlar : 
“ Fiend, thou wast ever an 
Impudent meddler ! 
Off ! ere I ban thee with 
Bell, book, and candle, 
Home for thy taskmaster 
Moloch to handle !” 


Quaking, the Wanderer 
Kneels interceding : 
“Mercy, O mighty One, 
Hark to my pleading ! 
Not for myself, O saint, 
Ask I the favour, 
Once in my life I’m not 
Slayer, but saver ! 


“* Nickar, the souiless One, 

Pitiful Pixie, 

Foully hath won of me 
Wager too tricksy ! 

I, who but struck it to 
Humour his follies, 

Wagered no less than a 
Soul to the soulless ! 


“ Wagered and losi it !—Ah, 
Saint, if thou aid not, 
Think of my doom for the 
Wager that’s paid not ! 
Sure thou canst find him a 

Soul to inherit ? 
Any will do for him, 
So ’tis a spirit ! 


«“ Just a mere idiot’s, 

Say, or a baby’s ? 

Either would suit for him, 
Grossest of gabies ! 

What? In the Limbo, there, 
Out of the many 

Unbaptized little ones, 
Hast thou not any ? 


“ Pity that all of them 
Thus should be wasted ! 


Surely at least by one 
Bliss may be tasted ? 
See! Here's a Prodiga,’s 
Spirit Pll cede thee ; 
Damned is it evermore, 

Elsewise, I rede thee ! 


“Look you!” He draws forth the 

Soul from his pocket, 

Flimsily tied, with its 
Date on a docket ; 

Smooths out its gossamer 
Inwardly muttering ; 

Holds it up chapmanlike, 
Temptingly fluttering, 


“ Fiend!” quoth the Saint, “ not oft 
Art thou caught sleeping ! 
Give me thy Prodigal’s 
Soul to my keeping, 
Since for him, dreeing the 
Dole of Purgation, 
Prayer may-avail even 
Yet to salvation. 


“ Spirit for Spirit’s not 
Mine to return thee ; 
Nathless one favour thy 
Pleading shall earn thee ! 
Ornan the Beautiful 
Here still abideth, 
Till the dread Hand her soul 
Heavenward guideth ; 


“ Here, too, her little one 

Wanders for ever, 

Like as his father wont, 
Down by the river. 

Fiend, when the Beautiful 
Winneth to glory, 

With her the child shall go 
Bearing thy story ; 


“He, who fain heavenward 
All men would gather, 
Haply shall take the Child 
In for the Father !” 











DEAD MEN WHOM I HAVE KNOWN; OR, RECOLLECTIONS 
OF THREE CITIES. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


PROLOGUE, 


So far as I yet know, the title I have 
given to the series of articles which I 
now begin indicates pretty exactly what 
they are to be. It has been my lot 
hitherto to live successively in three of 
our British cities— Aberdeen, Edin- 
burgh, and London. In each of these 
cities I have chanced to know a few 
men, now no more among the living, 
who were either so remarkable in them- 
selves, or made so remarkable to me by 
the absence from my limited neighbour- 
hood of others that might have been 
more remarkable, that the recollection 
of them always accompanies me, and I 
find myself often, in my hours of reverie, 
summoning them, one by one, back from 
the ranks of the dead, and reperusing 
their habits and physiognomies. 

How it may be with others I know 
not ; but the recollections of the persons 
I have known seem, with few excep- 
tions, to surpass, in durability, any 
recollections that I have of scenes and 
events. Perhaps it would be more correct 
to say that in my recollections of persons 
I find involved and summed up, in most 
cases, all that seems particularly worth 
remembering of either events or scenes. 
There are, of course, exceptions. Bits of 
absolute Nature, with my first or with 
repeated visions of which the thought 
of no man, living or dead, was specially 
mingled—tracts of brown and solitary 
moorland, great sea-glimpses broken by 
islands and promontories, depths of 
Highland wildness in the clasp of tor- 
rent-seamed mountain-masses, rich green 
sweeps of English meadow and wood- 
land—these do recur powerfully enough. 
Now and again I can catch the photo- 
graphs loosening themselves from among 
the stored millions in the under-memory, 


passing the partition for some unknown 
end, and flashing unbidden into the 
conscious currents of thought. Then, 
also, of the hum of that little portion of 
human affairs in general that one has 
passed through—of flitting crowds of 
indiscriminate town-faces to the right 
and the left, of the transactions that 
went on among these crowds, and of the 
rumours of other transactions that were 
ever brought ceaselessly thither from 
farand near—one cannot but retain some 
continuous recollection. Still, in the 
main, the most precious and intimate 
possession of each man’s memory is his 
series of recollected portraits and bio- 
graphies of the persons he has indi- 
vidually known. A peculiar sacredness 
attaches to these recollections of persons 
when they themselves are dead. Abie- 
runt ad plures, “They have gone over 
to the majority,” was the striking Roman 
phrase in speaking of the departed. We, 
the living whom the Earth now bears, 
what are we but a small minority, com- 
pared with the generationsthat have gone 
before, and whom we fancy as removed 
into wider, unfeatured realms, a great 
company which no man can number? 
But of this majority, whose overwhelm- 
ing relation to us we all feel in one way 
or another, it is still those that have 
gone over last that stand nearest to us, 
and have left the sense of their having 
been before us keenest and most vivid. 
In that vision of unnumbered multi- 
tudes, the assembled by-gone of all ages, 
peopling the plains of the dead to the 
farthest horizon of time, it is but here 
and there, in the extreme distances, that 
the eye can single out for a moment a 
face that the world’s memory can now 
recognise. The rest are unnamed, un- 
known, a mere promiscuous tumult or 
sea of surging, close-pressed shapes. As 
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the distance diminishes the figures of 
whom some tradition still remains in 
the world become more numerous. But, 
let History and Biography do what they 
will to keep our eyes fixed on these 
distinguishable figures among the more 
distant dead, and on the search for more 
of them, it is still the latest dead— 
those of the dead that the existing 
generation of the living can actually 
remember, and whose hands they have 
grasped—that are least alien from us 
and claim our most frequent regards. 
Every living man or woman can reckon 
up those select of the dead who are 
most memorable to him or to her; and 
sometimes there may be a duty, or at 
least an impulse, that one should speak 
to others of the dead whom he re- 
members, and of whom they know little 
or nothing. As, in a quiet evening hour, 
one may take out a few valued minia- 
tures from their repositories, and, show- 
ing them to friends with whom one can 
talk freely, say, “This was So-and-so, a 
mostsingularcharacter,” or “ Youall know 
who this is; but it gives but a poor 
idea of his noble face as I remember it,” 
or “ Here is a man of whom you never 
heard; but ah! if you knew what a 
man he was, and what he was and is 
to me !”—as, in a quiet evening hour, 
one may do so and prattle so, without 
offence, and possibly with profit, so it 
may be even if the sketches have to be 
done, and the little explanations made, 
through the medium of writing. 

I do not profess that the persons about 
whom I am to speak in these papers were 
all of them more notable in their lives 
than others whom most of my readers 
may remember for themselves and about 
whom they might speak tome. One or 
two of those about whom I mean to 
speak were, indeed, celebrated men, 
whose names already figure in well- 
known books, and are held in honour 
by the whole British nation, or even 
beyond its bounds. Nor will any one 
of those of whom I shall speak, other- 
wise than incidentally, be a person that, 
according to the best knowledge of men 
and their varieties I yet have, I should 
allow to have been insignificant. But, 


of my worthies, some were merely local 
worthies, of whom the greater part of my 
readers can never have heard, so that, 
in what I shall say respecting them, I 
shall not have the advantage of any pre- 
liminary interest in their names or their 
doings. Altogether, including both the 
more known and the less known, there 
may be about a dozen that I shall think 
it worth while to make the subjects of 
express sketches ; and these I shall intro- 
duceas nearly as possible in the orderof the 
time in which they are circumstanced in 
my memory. But I must be allowed to 
range as I like, and to preface or inter- 
tupt my sketches of persons, when 
necessary, with little histories of things 
and places. 


ABERDEEN TILL THIRTY YEARS AGO. 


Aberdeen, some thirty years ago, was 
a city of about 60,000 inhabitants—the 
fourth town in Scotland, for population, 
as it still is, after Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and Dundee. From these larger towns 
—the last only slightly larger—Aber- 
deen differs in one obvious geographical 
respect, which may not have been with- 
out importance in forming its peculiar 
character among the chief Scottish towns, 
It is not built within the shelter of any 
firth, or ingoing reach of sea, but stands 
bleak and strong in the middle of that 
very outmost shoulder of Scotland to 
the east which receives the full broad- 
side of the German Ocean. It is the 
largest Scottish town so pitilessly situ- 
ated—although, north of it, and within 
the shire of Aberdeen, the same brunt 
of the unbroken sea is borne, nearer the 
extreme bend of the shoulder, by the 
smaller towns of Peterhead and Fraser- 
burgh, and, in the other coast-counties 
to the south, as far as the Firth of Forth, 
Stonehaven, Bervie, Montrose, Arbroath, 
and St. Andrews, fear not to imitate the 
brave example. It must be fancy, I 
suppose ; but I think I have never seen 
anywhere else so vast an arch of open 
sea as from the beach near Aberdeen. 
Eastward you gaze; not an island or 
a headland interrupts the monotony of 
waters to the far sky-line; and you 
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know that, beyond that sky-line, you 
might sail and sail, still without inter- 
ruption, till you reached Denmark or 
Norway. This also is worth noting— 
that Aberdeen, though a British city, is 
actually nearer, by measured distance, 
to either Norway or Denmark than to 
London. 

The time may have been when this 
greater nearness of the Aberdeenshire 
coast to the Scandinavian countries than 
to London was a greater nearness not 
only in measured map-distance, but also 
for all practical purposes. Certain it is 
that—although Aberdeen, as the name 
implies, must have been a native Celtic 
settlement in the original Celtic times of 
North Britain, and although there are 
traces that as late as the twelfth century 
Gaelic was in use but a few miles inland 
from Aberdeen, and although to this 
day the western and mountainous parts 
of Aberdeenshire are fastnesses of the 
Gaelic—yet, as far back as memory can 
go, Aberdeen itself and the adjacent 
tracts of coast must have been about 
the most thoroughly Scandinavianized 
portion of all Scotland. The submerged 
Celtic influence, I doubt not, exists 
there, as I believe it exists throughout 
all Scotland, and all England to boot, to 
an extent that has never yet been suffi- 
ciently appreciated ; but, in some re- 
spects, it must be more submerged there, 
or more disguised, than in most other 
districts of the Scottish Lowlands. In 
that colonization, however, whether 
purely Scandinavian or not, which sub- 
merged or disguised or all but oblite- 
rated the aboriginal North British Celts 
in this part of the Scottish coast, there 
must have been some now unascertain- 
able peculiarity. The Aberdeen-men, 
including the men of the Lowland part 
of the shire as well as of the town, are 
and have always been, since there has 
been talk of them at all, a breed differing 
in some respects from the rest of the 
Scottish Lowlanders. For one thing, 
the rest of Scotland, though it makes 
much of them exoterically, almost dis- 
owns them esoterically, on account of 
their dialect. There is no end to the 
jokes among the Scotch generally as te 
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the pronunciation of the Aberdonians ; 
and one of the best of the jokes is that 
every Aberdonian who has left Aberdeen 
has a firm persuasion that it has been 
given to him in particular to leave his 
dialect behind him. ‘There was never 
a man that ever came out of Aberdeen 
that lost the Aberdeen accent except 
myself ; Sandy Davidson left Aberdeen 
at the same time that I did, and he 
speaks like a sow yet”—such is one 
of the legends of an Aberdonian in 
Edinburgh, every word being pronounced 
Aberdonicé, in a way that no spelling 
could indicate. This is exaggeration ; 
but it is certain that a line could be 
drawn comprehending an irregular cir- 
cuit of country round Aberdeen, all the 
rader natives of which pronounce every 
wh as f and every oo as ee, while even 
the civilized natives, who are emanci- 
pated from these oddities and use the 
formal English, retain a broad Dorie 
tone, by which other Scots, themselves 
far enough from the Southern standard, 
can at once recognise them. How this 
problem of the origin of the Aberdeen 
dialect is to be settled ethnology has 
never yet shown, and, probably, will 
never show. Was there any part of the 
Scandinavian region, or of the allied 
Teutonic—for they say Flemings came 
to Aberdeenshire as well as Scandina- 
vians—from which the peculiarities of f 
for wh and ee for 00 could have been 
imported ready-made ? Or, after all, was 
it the retiring Gaels, in their anger, that 


left these peculiarities as a fatal bequest * 


to their Scandinavian spoilers, as well 
as their town of Aberdeen, and some 
stray Celtic words which may still be 
picked out in the Aberdonian vocabu- 
lary, and are found nowhere else among 
the Scotch—as, for example, the verb 
conach, meaning “ to spoil ¢” 
Scandinavians, Flemings, or whatever 
they were that first planted the present 
Aberdonian breed among Ptolemy’s 
Taizxaloi in those parts, they must have 
found the site of their chief town al- 
ready fixed for them. There is a point 
on the coast at which two Aberdeen- 
shire rivers—the Dee and the Don— 
discharge themselves into the sea quite 
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close to each other, after long separate 
courses from the west and from the 
north-west. There is a difference be- 
tween the look and character of these 
two rivers, exactly like that which the 
terrible old rhyme commemorates be- 
tween the two rivers of the Border— 
the Tweed and the Till :— 
“ Tweed says to Till, 

‘ What gars you rin sae still ?” 

Till says to Tweed, 

‘ Though ye rin wi’ speed, 

And I rin slaw, 

Yet, whare ye drown ae man,” 

I drown twa.’” 


The Dee, rising far in the Highlands 
of the west, and in the upper parts of 
its course flowing and falling through 
some of the most magnificent scenery 
in Scotland, is a rapid river throughout, 
and even in the lowest and tamest part 
of its course has a gay, sprightly, 
ingenuous look. The Don, of shorter 
course, and taking its rise from a high 
peatland rather than from a real moun- 
tain-range, is, in the latter part of its 
course, a solemn, dark, malignant-looking 
river, with some gloomily - romantic 
spots on its banks. The distance be- 
tween the mouths of the two rivers is 
about two miles; but the tradition is 
that at one time the distance was much 
less, and that the Don has changed the 
spot of its outlet. Between these two 
rivers is the site of Aberdeen—this, its 
more usual name, literally meaning in 
Celtic “the mouth of the Dee,” while 
the alternative ‘“ Aberdon,” sometimes 
found in old writings, and still pre- 
served in the adjective form, may imply 
equally “the mouth of the Don.” It 
is to the Dee, however, that the town 
principally belongs—only straggling, by 
means of its northern suburbs, to the 
Don, where these suburbs end in a 
special little town, called “Old Aber- 
deen” for distinction’s sake, and be- 
cause it is now the more venerable in 
appearance, though it is really the true 
** Aberdon,” and a later formation of 
Scottish history than the main town on 


the Dee. But the name Aberdeen, in” 


ordinary usage, always includes the 
smaller town as well as the larger. 


Had the Aberdonians of old times 
been ambitious to build their town ef 
stone, they had the hardest and most 
durable building-stone in the world— 
the now famous Aberdeen granite— 
under their very feet. Almost wher- 
ever you quarry in Aberdeenshire, you 
come upon the primitive granite—either 
the grey kind, of which there are great 
masses close to Aberdeen itself, or the 
red kind, which is common near Peter- 
head. But the granite, though thus 
native and offering itself, must have 
been too obdurate a material for all 
save the clumsiest rough-work of those 
times; and hence the first Aberdeen 
that heaves into the sight of history— 
say, about the eleventh century—is, as 
far as the eye can discern it, not a 
prototype of the present granite-city at 
all, but a town of rubble, woodwork 
and thatch, with some church, or other 
large edifice, here and there, of im- 
ported ashlar or freestone. If any 
edifice was built completely of the 
native granite, it may have been the 
Castle—a building which once existed, 
and which has bequeathed its name to 
the site on which it stood, but of which 
no vestige has remained within the last 
five hundred years. It was a great 
thing for Aberdeen when the Scottish 
king, Alexander L, in 1122, made it a 
cathedral town, by transferring to it 
the seat of one of the old Celtic 
bishoprics. It was perhaps a greater 
thing still when William the Lion fa- 
voured the town by sometimes keeping 
his court there, and by giving it certain 
charters of privilege (1179). Thence- 
forward we hear of it more and more 
as the most important burgh of the 
Scottish north-east. In the time of the 
Wars of Independence, Wallace was 
here, stirring up the north, giving 
despatches in behalf of trade with the 
Hanse towns to some Aberdeen skippers, 
and hanging some Aberdeen burgesses 
for deficient patriotism ; near to Aber- 
deen Robert Bruce gained one of his 
early victories over the English (1306) ; 
and so long and so grievously, after 
Bruce’s accession, did an English gar- 
rison hold the Castle of Aberdeen 
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aforesaid, that, when the citizens won 
it back, they determined to have no 
temptation of a castle among them any 
more, and razed the tyrannous fabric 
to the ground. In 1320 was begun the 
building, with ashlar stone, and with 
the help of the best architectural skill 
that Scotland could then command, of 
the Cathedral of Old Aberdeen, which 
it took more than a century to com- 
plete, and which still exists, the most 
venerable antiquity of the place. In 
1333 there was a burning by an in- 
vading English fleet of all of the ancient 
town that could be burnt. A relic 
from those old days of contest with the 
English invasion, and an express com- 
memoration of the zeal of the Aber- 
donians in the cause of the Bruce 
kings, is that French motto of} “ Bon- 
Accord,” which figures in the arms of 
the town to this day, and is even a 
fancy name for the town itself. The 
year 1411 was a memorable year in the 
history of the town; for in that year it 
was that the great Celtic chieftain, 
Donald of the Isles, raging southward, 
with all the north-west of Scotland at 
his back, to overturn the government 
and reconvert the country into a Gaelic 
chaos, resolved to take Aberdeen on 
his way. According to the old local 
ballad, 


**To hinder this proud aa, 
The stout and michtie Earl of Mar, 
With all his men in arms, did ryse, 
Even frae Crugarf to Craigievar ; 
And down the side of Don richt far 
Angus and Mearns did a’ convene 
To fecht, or Donald cam sae nar 
The royal bruch of Abirdene.” 


Foremost among these opposing forces, 
as in duty bound, were the citizens of 
the threatened town, under their provost, 
Sir Robert Davidson. They met the 
tremendous Celt at a place called Harlaw 
on Donside, about fourteen miles from 
Aberdeen ; and there they thrashed him, 
smashed him, and drove him into flight 
and ruin—saving Scotland from the 
Celtic relapse, and gaining a victory 
which was for that small country the 
counterpart of what Charles Martel’s 
victory over the Saracens had been for 


all Europe. But it cost the Aberdonians 
dear ; and to this day Harlaw is a word 
to stir their memories. Among the 
many slain was their brave provost, 
Davidson. Because he died there, his 
name yet lives and is associated with 
Harlaw. I have myself stood by his 
tomb in old St. Nicholas Church in 
Aberdeen, ere that ancient fabric was 
pulled down—and, when it was pulled 
down, such walls, for thickness, and for 
the tenacity against pickaxe of the cement 
and concrete in the middle of them, no 
mason of our degenerate days even in 
that granite district had ever seen—and 
I have fancied his skeleton still lying 
underneath, as I doubt not it did, with 
the fatal clefts from Harlaw on its ribs 
or skull. Mr. Hawthorne, I see, has 
been remarking on the absence of very 
antique tombstones in the churches and 
churchyards of this country, and has 
mentioned it as surprising to him that he 
has seen perhaps asold monuments of that 
sort in Puritan New England as in Great 
Britain. He is unaccountably wrong. 
In the commen churchyard-wall of that 
same St. Nicholas Church in Aberdeen 
I have deciphered with my own eyes 
a tombstone-inscription which was cut 
in hard blue stone fifty years before 
Columbus discovered America. 

Even before Harlaw was fought, the 
little coast-town between the Dee and 
the Don had somehow won the fancy of 
such rude muses as then cared to seek a 
settlement in Scotland, and were looking 
about in it for a suitable spot or two. 
The poet Barbour—Chaucer’s contem- 
porary, and the earliest man of letters 
of whom Scotland can distinctly boast— 
had been Archdeacon of Aberdeen. 
Many of those who fought at Harlaw 
must have remembered him well. But 
it was after the little town of Old Aber- 
deen added an actual University to its 
Cathedral — King’s College and Uni- 
versity, founded in 1494 by noble 
Bishop Elphinstone, who got queer old 
Hector Boece of Dundee, that exces- 
sively Scotch Herodotus, to come and 
be its first Principal—it was then that 
Aberdeen began to give bed and board 
to the Muses, It is no difficult thing 
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thenceforward to imagine the flourishing 
little community, already organized into 
more than the mere embryo of all that 
Aberdeen has been since—in the first 
place, the detached little subsidiary town, 
with its Cathedral and its fine arch-roofed 
College, its quiet ecclesiastical and aca- 
demic look, and its farmings and Don 
salmon-fishings for the benefit of the 
Cathedral and College revenues ; and, 
apart from this by a mile, but for all 
purposes really keeping hold of it, the 
main commercial burgh of Dee-mouth— 
a nest of streets along the Dee, and now 
straggling in wood and granite over the 
convenient hills and grounds adjacent— 
accommodating its population of David- 
sons, Menzieses, Lesleys, Duns, Chal- 
merses, Collisons, Lawsons, Mallisons, 
Grays, Reids, Rosses, Rutherfords, Jacks, 
Forbeses, Watsons, Robertsons, Cullens, 
Cruickshanks, Burnetts, Jaffrays, Leyses, 
Keiths, Gordons, Inneses, Skenes, Jamie- 
sons, Johnstones, Strachans, and others 
of similar and still as familiar names, all 
having their definite relations to each 
other as bailies of the town, tradesmen- 
burgesses, and what not, and some of 
them relations also with the country 
round as themselves lairds or kinsmen 
of lairds, but all doing their best collec- 
tively to keep up the leisurely prosperity 
of the town, and especially that shipping- 
trade with France, with the Low-Coun- 
tries, with Norway, Denmark, and in- 
deed all parts of the North Sea and the 
Baltic, tor which Aberdeen had had a 
great name from time immemorial, and 
which gave it the timber, the tar, the 
little iron and the casks of wine it 
needed, in exchange for its wool, its 
matchless hand-knit woollen hose, its 
hides, its grain, its cured fish, its bits of 
granite, and its other saleable odds and 
ends. In this, the larger town, there 
were excellent stone churches and other 
buildings, a great market square, and a 
fine town-cross—houses also of Grey 
Friars, Black Friars, and Carmelites ; 
but the headquarters of the Aberdonian 


muses were as yet over in the Cathedral _ 


suburb. Two things were wanted in 
the sixteenth century to change the 
structure of the Aberdeen of the fifteenth 


into that of the seventeenth and of 
the time subsequent. These were the 
Reformation, and the foundation of 
Marischal College in the main town. 
Both came in due time—the second, 
indeed, as a consequence of the first. 
Somehow or other Aberdeen got its 
eformation as well as the rest of Scot- 
land ; and there must have been a day 
when the Vatican heard, with an amount 
of emotion proportionate to the moment- 
ousness of the occasion, that Dee-mouth 
and the district round had “ cuist aff” 
the Italian connexion. But the process 
does not seem to have been one of great 
agony to the natives. They did what 
was necessary in the way of destruction, 
and no more—leaving considerable re- 
mains of latent Roman Catholicism in 
the shire; and we hear of poor old 
fellows who had been White Friars or 
Grey Friars till they were turned adrift, 
lingering out their lives peacefully as 
‘‘servants” in the houses of well-to-do 
citizens. One effect of the Reformation, 
such as it was, must have been to make 
the Cathedral suburb less important 
relatively to the main burgh than it 
had been. And the old equilibrium was 
even more disturbed when, in 1593, 
George Keith, Earl Marischal, founded 
for the burgh a new College—Marischal 
College and University—intended to 
proceed more according to the new Pro- 
testant lights than was expected of the 
neighbouring College of the old Bishop. 
From that day till but a year or two ago, 
Aberdeen had the extraordinary distine- 
tion of requiring for itself, apart from 
the other Scottish towns, as many Uni- 
versities as served for the whole of 
England—to wit, two Universities, 
within twenty minutes of each other. 
So vast are the intellectual appetencies 
of a population that lives on the grey 
granite! But the “new lights” of 
Marischal College at the time of its 
foundation were of the strangest. Among 
them were witch-burnings. Aberdeen, 
in the end of the sixteenth century and 
the beginning of the seventeenth, seems 
to have been the witch-burningest place 
in the whole world. In the single year 
1596-7 twenty-three women and one 
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man were burnt there for witchcraft. 
The man’s name was Thomas Leys; and 
the “dittay and accusation” against 
him ran thus :—‘“ Upon Halloween last 
“bypast, at twelve hours at even or 
“thereby, thou, the said Thomas Leys, 
“ accompanied with umwhile Janet Wish- 
“art, Isobel Cocker, Isobel Monteith, 
“Katharine Mitchell, sorcerers and 
“witches, with ane great number of 
“ither witches, cam to the market and 
“fish cross of Aberdeen, under the con- 
“ duct and guiding of the Devil, present 
“with you all in company, playing 
“before you on his kind of instruments. 
“Ye all dansit about baith the said 
“cross and the meal-market ane lang 
“space of time; in the whilk devil’s- 
“dance thou, the said Thomas, was 
“foremost and led the ring, and dang 
“the said Katharine Mitchell because 
“she spoilt your dance and ran not so 
“fast about as the rest—testifiet by the 
“said Katharine Mitchell, wha was 
“ present with thee at the time foresaid, 
“dansin with the Devil.” It cost the 
town 2/. 13s. 4d. (Scots money) in 
peats, tar-barrels, fir and coals, including 
the fee of John Justice, the hangman, 
to burn Leys, and nearly 12/. to burn 
Janet Wishart and Isobel Cocker—part 
of this last sum, however, being spent 
in “four fadoms of tows” (7.e. ropes), 
required ai the same time for trailing 
through the streets the dead body of 
Isobel Montaith, who had hanged her- 
self in prison. All this and much more 
of the same sort occurred but a few 
years before the accession of James VI. 
of Scotland to the English throne as 
James I.; and it is a speculation of 
Mr. Charles Knight that if—as he sees 
ground for believing—Shakespeare was 
in Aberdeen in October 1601, along 
with that company of his fellow-actors 
and partners from London who are 
known to have then visited the town, 
and to have been entertained by the 
authorities, he may have caught up 
some of the haggard particulars of these 
local witchcraft trials, and interwoven 
them with those other curiously accurate 
impressions of that whole Scottish region 
which appeared immediately afterwards 


in his play of Macbeth. Shakespeare, 
however, did not need to go so far from 
home for his witchcraft. There was 
plenty of it, if not quite of the extreme 
“ blasted-heath” type, in contemporary 
England. It is, therefore, on the ground 
of a wider interest that the question 
whether Shakespeare was ever in A ber- 
deen is felt to be so thrillingly impor- 
tant. Is it not the tendency of our 
time to withdraw one extraordinary 
phenomenon after another from the 
sphere of the miraculous, by showing 
how in each case a perfectly natural 
explanation may be found ? What argu- 
ment, then, could be stronger for the 
probability of Shakespeare’s visit to 
Aberdeen than that, by this supposition, 
we should solve the problem of his 
marvellous genius and bring it at once 
on this side of the miraculous? If 
Shakespeare was in Aberdeen, he could 
not choose but attend a lecture or two 
at Marischal College. At all events he 
must have stood in the middle of the 
Castle-gate and looked amazedly round 
him. 

The seventeenth century was a trou- 
blous time for Aberdeen. The city had 
settled down, after the Reformation, into 
decent substantial Presbyterian ways, as 
they were then nationally arranged. With 
these first Presbyterian and Calvinistic 
ways the Aberdonians would probably 
have remained content; but, when 
James, after his accession to the English 
throne, began gradually to introduce 
changes into the model of the Scottish 
Kirk, so as to bring it into the form of 
a modified Episcopacy, there seems to 
have been something in the dispositions 
of the Aberdonians—or, perhaps, some- 
thing in that double charge of the 
academical element which was so im- 
portant a peculiarity in the social struc- 
ture of the place—that disposed Aber- 
deen and its neighbourhood to acquiesce 
in the change more easily and heartily 
than most of the rest of Scotland. 
Aberdeen got back its Bishop; and 
round this bishop of moderate powers 
there clustered, more as his cronies than 
as his inferiors, the city-clergy, and the 
professors of the two Colleges, now 
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harmonious enough among themselves, 
forming a small influential and scholarly 
body, partly helping the magistrates in 
the strict official discipline of the town, 
partly venting their didactic energy on 
large audiences from their pulpits and 
lecturing-chairs, and partly cultivating 
in private, in extremely good Latinity, 
and with the help of a local printing- 
press, the theological and other Dutch- 
built Muses. Ah! if you would enjoy 
the true otium cum dignitate, you should 
have lived in the earlier half of the 
seventeenth century and been one of 
those “ Aberdeen Doctors” of whom 
the whole Scottish world at home heard 
so much, and the fame of whom stray 
Scots in London would then try to force 
down the throats of unbelieving English- 
men in some circles when the talk be- 
came irritatingly monotonous about 
Oxford and Cambridge. How would 
you like to have been Dr. William 
Forbes, or Dr. John Forbes of Corse, 
or Dr. Robert Barron, or Dr. William 
Lesley, or Dr. James Sibbald, or Dr. 
Alexander Scroggie—round which and 
other theological doctors, and meeting 
them every day in the cosy streets or in 
their college-walks, were still other local 
luminaries of law, medicine, mathe- 
matics, and philosophy, with whose 
names I will not trouble you, but who 
were, almost to a man, Doctors too! 
For one who would have a leisurely, 
massive enjoyment of life, with enough 
of occupation but not at high-pressure, 
and with only the drawback of an 
Aberdeen accent, it must have been no 
bad society to live in. Sometimes there 
would arrive from London, on a brief 
visit to his native place, and bringing 
with him a budget of welcome London 
gossip, one of those Aberdonians whom 
a hard fate or irrepressible philanthropic 
motives had removed from the quiet 
pastures of their youth and led into exile 
in the far southern Babylon. Such a 
one was the king’s physician Arthur 
Johnstone, the famous Latin poet of his 
day ; and such a one was that hardly 
less famous Alexander Ross, the king’s 
chaplain, whose numerous works had 
been read over by the “ancient sage 


philosopher” in Hudibras, and by no 
mortal else. Nay, and resident in the 
town, and one of the most respected and 
well-to-do of its natives, was the only 
man in all Scotland who then called 
himself, or would now be called, an 
Artist—the portrait-painter George 
Jamesone, a pupil of Rubens. What- 
ever noble or other distinguished person 
in the land wanted to have his portrait 
painted had to send for Jamesone ; and, 
if one may judge by the number of 
portraits from his hand that survive, 
he must have painted at one time or 
another nearly all the eminent Scotch- 
men of his age. He and the doctors 
of the two Colleges must have been on 
the best of terms ; he would go to their 
houses of an evening, and they would 
drop iu at his of a morning, and see him 
brush and pallet in hand. Nor can the 
town-clerk Spalding, whose graphic re- 
gisterings, in his own homely language, 
of the occurrences of his time are now 
so much prized by antiquarians, have 
been other than personally among his 
fellow-citizens ; a most interesting and 
well-liked man. In short, in those days, 
Aberdeen, for a town in so Hyperborean 
a latitude and so exposed to the east 
winds, must have been an exceptionally 
comfortable place. The English satirist 
Cleveland’s couplet about Scotland, writ- 
ten not long afterwards in the fury of 
his Royalist detestation of the Scotch for 
what they had done to Charles, is, or 
ought to be, well-known : 

“Had Cain been Scot, God would have 

changed his doom— 

Not forced him wander, but compelled him 

home.” 
From what has been said it will be seen 
that the couplet would have been totally 
inapplicable to Aberdeen at the time 
when Cleveland began to write. All in 
all, that was the golden age of the town 
of Bon-Accord. 

But the convulsion came. When, on 
the signal given by Jenny Geddes, the 
pent-up Presbyterian and Calvinistic 
zeal of the Scottish nation blazed forth 
against the Liturgy, and that Episcopacy 
more stringent than the Anglican, and 
that Arminian theology which Laud 
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and Charles were resolved to force upon 
them, and when the Covenant of resis- 
tance to the death was sworn at Edin- 
burgh and throughout the land, and the 
Scots tore up by the roots even such 
Episcopacy as they had till then put up 
with, and flung the roots over the 
border, and faced Charles in open war 
rather than one of them should be 
brought back again, there never was 
poor town in such an unhappy predica- 
ment as Aberdeen. More stubbornly 
than any other town and shire, the town 
and shire of Aberdeen stood out against 
the Covenant ; and when, by dint of 
deputations, finings, and dragoonings, 
the bulk of the population were brought 
into the general movement of their 
countrymen, there was a break-up of 
the “happy family” of the place, and a 
scattering to the winds of the Aberdeen 
Doctors. The first blood shed, the first 
meeting of men and horse with men and 
horse, in the great struggle which ulti- 
mately involved the three kingdoms, took 
place in thoseremote northern parts. The 
Aberdeen Doctors having been silenced 
and dispersed, and Presbyterianism ha- 
ving triumphed in Scotland, and not 
only assumed the rule there, but roused 
by example and contagion the Puritan- 
ism of England for tts larger and more 
complex English movement, Aberdeen 
did distinguish itself as a bond fide 
Presbyterian town—with men in it, such 
as Provost Jaffray, capable of being of 
some note, even to Cromwell, in the 
management of North British affairs. 
But there remained a strong residuum of 
Royalism and Episcopacy in the shire ; 
and so, after the Restoration, there was 
an easier adaptation there to the cir- 
cumstances of the relapse than in the 
south and west of Scotland. We do 
not hear of many Aberdeenshire mar- 
tyrdoms, like those of Ayr, Renfrew, 
and Galloway, for “ Christ's Crown and 
Covenant,” and the right of conventicles. 
The more the pity! I, for one, whether 
I were to speak in the interests of Pres- 
byterianism or of the best and broadest 
Anythingarianism I could find, should 
be glad to be able to reckon up even 
now, with the full fear of Mr. Mark 


Napier before my eyes, a few of those 
rudely carved gravestones of old ecstatics 
scattered over the Aberdeenshire moors. 
But the cause of the deficiency of such 
monuments may have partly been that 
there was no Aberdeenshire Claverhouse 
to make them necessary. 

At last, at the accession of William 
III., Scotland, leaving the period of her 
actual life-and-death troubles about Re- 
ligion behind her, though trailing a cloud 
of powerful recollections therefrom, en- 
tered on the undisturbed possession of 
her Shorter Catechism, and of that Pres- 
byterian system of parish Kirk-sessions, 
district Presbyteries, periodical Provin- 
cial Synods, and annual General Assem- 
blies for which she had fought so hard. 
Save that a remnant of the old Scot- 
tish Episcopalians remained within her 
bounds to experience their turn of 
hard usage for a time, and save that the 
Presbyterian body itself at length gave 
off little moons or secessions, and save 
that, within the last generation or two, 
the Scottish aristocracy, almost to a man, 
have detached themselves from the Kirk 
of their ancestors and gone over with- 
out noise to the more softly-cushioned 
Church of England—it is the system 
which has continued to grip and regu- 
late the collective social life of Scotland 
down to the present day. Aberdeenshire 
started on the career of the eighteenth 
century pretty much in the same condi- 
tion in these respects as the rest of Scot- 
land—though with a more than average 
proportion of the Episcopalian remnant, 
and of the still older Roman Catholic 
remnant, in her population. How the 
town fared in the earlier part of this 
lazy, worldly, unenthusiastic, but very 
substantial century—which, say what 
Scotchmen will against it, was somehow 
the birth-time of the most splendid men 
of all sorts that Scotland has given to 
the world—can be seen only hazily. A 
scrap or a glimpse here and there is all 
we have—Provosts and Bailies pottering 
about the streets or quays, meeting for 
their suppers of crab-claws and Finnan 
haddocks, and keeping well in their 
hands, under dependence on higher 
powers, the business of the close bo- 
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rough ; the trade with the Dutch in- 
creasing, so that on the one hand young 
Aberdonians go over to Leyden and 
Rotterdam, and on the other Dutch 
families settle in Aberdeen; the city- 
clergy preaching to their flocks, and ex- 
ercising them in the Shorter Catechism, 
but gradually, like the rest of their 
brethren, falling into that theology of 
“cauld morality” which characterized 
the century, and the coming prevalence 
of which, in lieu of the true Evangel of 
the better days, David Deans had fore- 
seen ; and, lastly, the two Colleges, as 
before, with clergymen chiefly for their 
professors, working obscurely on from ses- 
sion to session. But, about the middle of 
the century—whether owing to the com- 
mercial enlargement which Scotland then 
began to feel from the union with Eng- 
land, orowing to more local causes—A ber- 
deen again comes in sight more roundly 
and luminously. To this time, for exam- 
ple, or rather to a time just a little earlier, 
belongs the legend—far from unimpor- 
tant in the history of Aberdeen—of the 
rise of the Hadden family. There was 
a young Aberdonian, named Alexander 
Hadden, living in the Windmill-Brae. 
He was a lad of pushing spirit ; but, 
after various trials, finding no opening 
for him in Aberdeen, he resolved to go 
south to seek his fortunes. So, one 
morning, he set out with his staff and 
his bundle, bidding farewell to Aber- 
deen. But, when he had got as far as 
the Bridge of Dee, about two miles on 
his way, and found himself on the borders 
of another county, he began to waver. 
Some sound equivalent to the famous 
“Turn again, Whittington” rang in 
his ears. So, recollecting the old freit 
or superstition that, when you are 
in doubt which way to go, you should 
throw your staff as far from you as you 
can, and, whichever way the head of the 
staff points, that is the way you ought 
to follow, he flung his staff forward on 
the road he was going. Lo! when he 
came up to it, the head of the staff 
pointed back to Aberdeen. Back to 
Aberdeen he went, but with rather a 
heavy heart, and not sure but his neigh- 
bours might think him a fool. But one 
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of his neighbours did not think him a 
fool. She was a good old woman, also 
of the Windmill-Brae, who had five 
pounds of her own. She lent the young 
man the five pounds, and told him to 
be sure to be at the market on the Green 
very early the next Friday morning, so 
as to catch the country-people on their 
first arrival there with their week’s 
supply of woollen hose for the dealers. 
The hose-trade was then still the leading 
business in Aberdeen ; and this part of it 
—the purchase of the stockings from 
the country-wives who had woven them 
—was conducted by chaffering in the 
open air of a large space of low level, 
then still called “the Green,” though it 
was enclosed within old houses. The 
next Friday morning, accordingly, he 
was on the Green at what he thought an 
early hour. But he had not been early 
enough ; for “old Bailie Dingwall had 
been there before him,” and the hose 
were all bought up. But, the next 
Friday, he knew better, and, being in 
the market very early, he had done a 
good stroke in hose before Bailie Ding- 
wall came. And so from this beginning 
he grew and he grew till, marrying well 
—I think it was the wide-awake Bailie 
Dingwall’s daughter that he married— 
he became the most powerful and pros- 
perous public man of the place, and the 
founder of that family of the Haddens 
whose names for three generations were 
household-words in Aberdeen, whose 
marriages and intermarriages grasped 
the undisputed government of the mu- 
nicipality till the time of the Reform 
Bill, and by whose enterprise, even be- 
fore the last century closed, Aberdeen 
had mills and manufactories and smoking 
chimney-stalks. Two of the sons of that 
original autocthonous Hadden, I remem- 
ber well as very old men—old Provost 
James Hadden and his brother, Provost 
Gavin Hadden, who had been Provosts 
of the town in and out during all living 
memory ; but the legend of the rise of 
the family came to me not so very long 
ago, at the time of a commercial crash 
which befell its third and fourth genera- 
tions, and under which Aberdeen shook 
and staggered. It came to me in the 
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form of a little twopenny tract then put 
forth by an aged butler who had been a 
servant of the family all his life, and 
whose agony at a catastrophe which was 
to him as if the heavens had fallen, 
made him garrulous as to what he re- 
membered or had heard of. I wish I 
could lay my hands on the tract now, 
for I think it was the best bit of his- 
torical literature on a small scale I have 
ever met with. 

It was during the first generation of 
the Hadden dynasty in Aberdeen—cor- 
responding with the period of the Dun- 
das despotism for Scotland in general— 
that the town and the two colleges 
twinkled with a second cluster of intel- 
lectual lights, perhaps a little better 
known now, because of their nearness 
to our own time, than their predecessors, 
the forementioned “ Aberdeen Doctors” 
of the seventeenth century. Scotland, 
indeed, had begun, though rather later 
after the Union than might have been 
expected, to take a conscious share, on 
her own ground, in the thought and 
literature of Great Britain as a whole. 
Edinburgh, as all know, had become an 
important literary metropolis for the 
northern part of the island, distinct from 
London and four hundred miles distant, 
and containing—in Hume, Adam Smith, 
Dr. Robertson, and others, permanently 
or chiefly resident there—a group of men 
that could not but attract the eye even 
after it had rested on the larger contem- 
porary London group in the midst of 
which stood Dr. Johnson. But all the 
new intellectual activity of North Britain 
was not concentrated in Edinburgh. 
Glasgow had a little group of her own ; 
and there was a third little group in 
Aberdeen. Interchanges of men, in- 
deed, took place between the three cities, 
in the form of occasional transferences 
of Professors from one University to 
another; but, on the whole, the three 
groups existed apart. By far the most 
important man in the Aberdeen group, 
until he was removed to Glasgow in 
1764, was Dr. Thomas Reid the meta- 
physician—at first minister of New 
Machar parish, within a few miles of the 
town, and then Professor of Moral 


Philosophy in King’s College. It was 
in Aberdeen that Reid meditated and 
matured that rich and sober system of 
philosophy, in reply to Hume, which he 
carried with him to Glasgow, and which, 
as put forth subsequently in his works, 
and expounded by Dugald Stewart, and 
imported into France by Royer Collard, 
has become known among the meta- 
physicians of Europe as the philosophy 
of theScottish School. While he was still 
in Aberdeen, Reid gathered round him, 
in a sort of Deipnosophistic or philo- 
sophico-convivial club, which met in 
taverns, a number of kindred souls— 
mostly his fellow-professors of one or 
other of the two colleges. Many a jolly 
evening they had, with Reid in the 
midst of them, of essays, and discus- 
sions, and savoury eating, and port- 
wine, and punch and tobacco ; and, even 
after Reid removed to Glasgow, the 
club continued to be an institution of the 
place. With the names of some of these 
Aberdeen Deipnosophists — Gregory, 
Gordon, Ogilvy, the two Skenes, Far- 
quhar, and even Dr. Alexander Gerard 
—none but grubbers in forgotten litera- 
ture can be expected to be familiar ; 
but two of them have still left their 
names in men’s mouths. One of these 
was Dr. George Campbell, Principal of 
Marischal College, an acute theologian 
and Kirk-leader of his day, and whose 
“ Eeclesiastical History” and, yet more, 
his “ Philosophy of Rhetoric,” still find 
publishers and readers. The other, and 
the best known now after Reid, if not 
better known to many, was the poet 
James Beattie, Professor of Philosophy 
in Marischal College since 1760, and 
with as high a reputation throughout 
the country then for his “ Essay on 
Truth,” of which no one thinks any- 
thing now, as for his “ Minstrel” and 
other poems that may still be read with 
pleasure. As one reads them, and 
realizes what a tender-natured man, if 
not strong, Beattie must have been, 
and with what a vein of the softer 
genius he was touched, one cannot help 
thinking of Beattie among the Aber- 
donians as a somewhat unusual accident 
of the time. 
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« At the a. of the day, when the hamlet is 
And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness 


When pad ht but the torrent is heard on 
the hill, 

And nought but the nightingale’s song in 
the grove 

"T'was — by the cave of the mountain 


W hile I his harp rung symphonious, a hermit 


egan 
No more with himself or with nature at w ar, 
He thought as a sage, though he felt as a 
ee, . * * 


“ «Dis night, and the landscape is lovely no 


more ; 

I mourn ; but, ye woodlands, I mourn not 
for you ; 

For ao is approaching, your charms to 


Perfumed with fresh fragrance, and glitter- 
ing with dew 

Nor yet for the ravage of Winter I mourn : 

Kind Nature the mpd blossom will save ; 

But a shall Spring visit the mouldering 


urn 
O, when shall Day dawn on the night of the 
grave ?’” 


Artificially expressed these verses, of 
course, as all British verses then were ! 
We may be permitted, in particular, to 
ask where near Aberdeen Beattie found 
his nightingale. Mavises are there, 
and larks, and blackbirds, and yellow- 
yorlings, and linties in plenty, but no 
nightingales. Doubtless Beattie found 
the nightingale where he also found the 
“harp ringing symphonious ”—that is, 
in his own musical fancy and his re- 
collections of books. But no one can 
read the verses, or anything else of 
Beattie’s, without finding real feeling 
and sweetness beneath the rhetorical 
artifice. “Poor Edwin was no vulgar 
boy ;” and that he lived among the 
tougher-fibred Aberdonians so long, and 
loved them so well, and was respected 
by them, and, in his later days of 
despondency under domestic afiliction, 
pitied and caressed by them, is credit- 
able to him and to them. He was not 
a native of Aberdeen, but had come 
thither in early life from the district 
of the same east coast, a little farther 
south, where he had been born. 

Two visits of distinguished strangers, 
which Aberdeen received while Camp- 


bell and Beattie and others of Reid’s 
Deipnosophists were its social nota- 
bilities, are duly recorded in its annals— 
Dr. Johnson's visit, along with Bozzy, 
when he was on his northern tour in 
1773; and a flying visit of Burns in 
1787. Both were, in their way, failures. 
Every honour was shown to Johnson, 
and they made him a freeman of the 
town; but the Deipnosophists were 
afraid of him, and, though they gathered 
round him and invited him to their 
houses, were shy to speak in his pre- 
sence. “We sat contentedly at our 
inn,” says Bozzy, speaking of their last 
night in the town, “and Dr. Johnson 
“‘ then became merry, and observed how 
“ little we had either heard or said at 
“ Aberdeen—that the Aberdonians had 
“ not started a single mawkin (7.e. hare) 
“for us to pursue.” Iam glad to be 
able to give a hitherto unpublished 
anecdote of Johnson’s visit to Aberdeen, 
which partly redeems the credit of the 
town, thus lowered by the pusillanimity 
of its big-wigs. While Johnson was in 
the town, there was a house in Huck- 
ster Row undergoing the process of 
being “ harled”—7.e. whitewashed out- 
side with a mixture of lime and gravel. 
Either because the process interested 
him, or because he was in an absent fit, 
the Doctor, passing that way, stopped 
underneath the ladder on which the 
man who was doing the work stood with 
his bucket of “harl” and his trowel. 
He stood a long while—the man politely 
ceasing his work so as not to splash so 
grand- ‘looking a stranger. But, being 
short-tempered, the man at length got 
tired, and, on Johnson’s perceiving his 
impatience, and calling up to him, “I 
hope I am not in your way, my man,” 
answered at once, “Fient a bit are 
“ you in my way, gin you're nae in your 
“ ain (Devil a bit are you in my way, if 
* you're not in your own),” at the same 
resuming his work, and sending a splash 
of the “harl” from his trowel against 
the wall, so as to give the Doctor’s coat 
the benefit of the droppings. The anec- 
dote is no bad metaphor of the entire his- 
tory of Johnson’s visit to those outlandish 
parts. But Burns—who might have 
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expected a heartier reception, and whose 
father had come from that East-Coast 
region, and had left relatives there— 
seems to have found himself equally “in 
his own way” among the Aberdonians 
fourteen years later. He speaks of meet- 
ing Mr. Chalmers, the printer, whom he 
calls “a facetious fellow,” Mr. Ross, “a 
fine fellow, like Professor Tytler,” Mr. 
Marshall, “one of the poetical minores,” 
Mr. Sheriffs, “author of Jamie and Bess, 
a little decrepit body, with some abili- 
ties,” Professor Gordon, “a good-natured, 
jolly-looking Professor,” and, above all, 
the non-juring or Episcopalian Bishop 
Skinner, who was interesting to him as 
the son of the author of Z'ullochgorum. 
But he does not seem to have met so 
much hospitality as Johnson among the 
big-wigs; and, with this parting entry 
in his journal—* Aberdeen a lazy town” 
—he went his way. 

Beattie’s death occurred in 1803. It 
is about this time that, for those Aber- 
donians whose own recollections can 
date from thirty years ago, the Aber- 
deen of the past may be considered to 
have come to an end, and a new and 
more familiar Aberdeen to have begun 
its existence. For, thirty years ago, the 
generation that had in their youth known 
Beattie and Campbell and the rest of 
the eighteenth century set, were still 
alive (as, indeed, some stray survivors 
may be alive yet), and through the 
medium of their memory the whole in- 
tervening period was accessible as a 
living tradition. The changes had been 
many and rapid in that period. Going 
through the town, and surveying it with 
a view to discriminate the old from the 
new, one could still, indeed, pick out, by 
the names of streets and their looks, 
the remaining skeleton of the old borough 
as it had been in the eighteenth century, 
or even in the preceding centuries back 
to the days of Bruce—the Windmill- 
Brae, the Green, the Correction Wynd, 
the Netherkirkgate, the Broadgate, the 
Guestrow, the Gallowgate, the Upper- 
kirkgate, the Schoolhill, the Woolman- 
hill, the spacious Castlegate with its 
cross, Huckster Row, the Ship Row, 
Justice Port, &. &e.—some of them 


still useful thoroughfares and full of 
shops among the best in the town ; but 
others hideous in the squalor into which 
they had degenerated, as the old parts 
of towns do, and doubly hideous in the 
moral putridity of bloated, bare-armed, 
blaspheming town-women, wrangling 
with drunken beasts of men at the 
mouths of their narrow courts. To 
go through Justice Port, even in the 
daytime, was to hear, or even to 
have discharged upon you, within 
one or two minutes, full excerpts 
from that fetid wealth of anatomical 
and physiological words in the British 
vocabulary which dictionaries never 
print; and even Justice Port was as 
nothing to a long narrow lane called the 
Vennel, in whose double row of ghastly 
houses, their windows stuffed with rags 
and old hats, guilt was only more quiet 
because more murderous. In no unfit 
moral association with these images of 
the physically gruesome bits of the old 
town, another relic of a now utterly 
past state of society may be mentioned, 
as having lingered longer into our own 
days in Aberdeen than in most other 
towns. It is no feat of memory with 
many a middle-aged Aberdonian now 
to remember the last of the Aberdeen 
hangmen. He lived in a steep, stony 
declivity of the town, off the Castlegate, 
called, from old times, “the Hangman’s 
Brae,” from its containing the hang- 
man’s house ; and here, in the long in- 
tervals of the special acts of his pro- 
fession required of him in his old age, 
he sold fish. Among the perquisites 
of his office, in addition to the salary, 
was the right of taking a fish gratis out 
of every fish-wife’s creel on market- 
days—a right which the fish-wives, 
superstitious of his touching their creels, 
are said to have respected by always 
heaving him, when he approached, one 
of the best fishes they had. But he 
eluded observation as much as possible ; 
and there are stories of respectable 
citizens encountering, in their morning 
walks in the suburbs, a venerable old 
man, of meditative gait, and dressed in 
black, with whom they would hold pious 
communings for a mile or two without 
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knowing that it was the hangman. In 
that poor soul’s memory, too, as in the 
memories of many of those among 
whom he slunk about superannuated, 
must have lived the recollections of 
the rapid changes that had transmuted 
the Aberdeen in which he had be- 
gun his craft in full strength in front of 
the gaol, into the modern city in which 
he was hardly recognisable. What ex- 
tension of building, in the first place— 
new piers and quays ; wide new streets 
in all directions, the clean hard granite 
of which, squarely dressed by the pick, 
contrasted with the dingier and quainter 
granite of the old parts of the town 
which they crossed and enclosed ; and, 
above all, the splendid length of Union- 
street, running from the Castlegate west- 
wards for three-quarters of a mile, and 
carried in the middle straight over a great 
dell by a magnificent bridge of one span ! 
And this extension of building but in- 
dicated the increased population, the 
increased trade and commerce, and the 
increased wealth, which the city had to 
accommodate, Aberdeen, as we have 
said, was now a city of 60,000 inhabi- 
tants. It contained mills and manu- 
factories, iron-foundries, brass-foundries, 
comb-works, rope-works, and an agglo- 
meration of all the minor trades that 
can be carried on in shops; along its 
quays and jetties was a long range of 
shipping, from coal-smacks and fruit- 
smacks to whaling-ships and large 
steamers, always lading and unlading 
with the clank of chains, and giving in- 
quisitive boys their first lessons in the 
miscellaneousness of things ; and at one 
part of the harbour were great dockyards, 
from which every now and then one of 
the peerless fast-sailing A berdeen clippers 
slipped down the greased ways, a splen- 
did launch. The city was now so large 
that even to roving and inquisitive boys 
many parts of it, away from their “ain 
gate-end” (which was the local expression 
for the vicinity of their own homes), re- 
mained comparatively unfamiliar. Cause- 
way-end and Cleave-the-Wind were, to 
the juvenile imagination of the Woolman 
Hill or Dee Street, very out-of-the-way 
parts. For,in thewalks beyond the town, 
No. 49.—voL. 1x. 
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which both juniors and elders took, there 
were certain favourite directions. There 
was one walk out to Rubislaw Quarries 
and the Bleachfields, witha large option of 
cross-roads and ramifications. Another, 
in which there was a choice through 
different suburbs of villas and cottages 
with gardens, was to the Bridge of 
Dee, or to nearer or more distant spots 
of the river's steep and cheerful banks. 
Then there were the long Sands of the 
sea-shore, stretching from the pier-head, 
against which, at high tide or at low 
tide, there was generally a savage dash 
of foam and breakers, away to the stake- 
nets and Don-mouth, with the continued 
coast-line visible as far as Peterhead ; and, 
fringing these Sands, the spacious Links, 
or range of sand-flats and sand-hillocks, 
covered with sea-grass and furze, where 
golfers in red coats plied their stately 
game, with the massive Broad Hill and 
ploughed fields between them and the 
town. Or out King-street you might 
go—if it was in the evening, listening on 
your right, through the gloom, to the 
eternal roar of the sea, which, though a 
mile off, seemed to be tearing towards 
you over the dark intervening flats ; 
or, if it was in the day (in which case, 
however, your route in the same di- 
rection would probably have been by 
the old narrow road through the Gal- 
lowgate and the Spital), making for the 
picturesque Old Town and the hoary 
cathedral and its tombs overhanging 
the Don, and ending at the wizard Brig 
of Balgownie, the antiquity of which no 
man knows, spanning the Don at one 
of its darkest pools. All in all, this 
Brig of Balgownie, celebrated by Byron 
for itself and for the legendary rhyme 
attached to it, is, perhaps, the most 
romantic spot near Aberdeen. But, 
within the town itself, the main length 
of Union-street, from its more bustling 
end, where the chief inns and shops 
are congregated, out to its quiet wes- 
tern extreme of dwelling-houses and 
mansions, afforded—more especially of 
clear, starry nights, when the granite 
‘almost glittered, and the long rows of 
lamps were seen rising and falling in 
picturesque perspective —a_ sutlicient 
F 





saunter to and fro. In that northern 
latitude the nights are perceptibly 
keener and longer in winter, and 
shorter in summer, than in Eng- 
land. The Aurora Borealis, or Merry 
Dancers—so rare a phenomenon in the 
south of England that the news- 
papers record any very conspicuous 
occurrence of it—used, at certain sea- 
sons of the year, to be an almost nightly 
sight. And from those Polar Regions, 
of the comparative nearness to which 
these twinkling streamers in the northern 
sky at night were a mysterious sign, 
Aberdeen sailors that one knew had 
brought, in Aberdeen whaling-ships, the 
arrival of which at their season was 
always looked for with some excitement, 
the very oil that lit the town. For, as 
yet, the town was lit with oil, though gas 
was coming in. A curious sight, also 
characteristic of Aberdeen to exactly 
the same effect, was, that, in not a few 
places in the outskirts of the town, one 
saw the bones of a whale placed arch- 
wise at the entrance to some field, so as 
to form a gateway. Such whalebone- 
gateways, I should suppose, have now 
disappeared, or are fast disappearing. 
As the Aberdonians are a breed of 
North Britons of peculiar dialect, so, in 
thesemi-comic representations of them by 
their fellow-countrymen, they invariably 
figure as a breed peculiar in some re- 
spects of make and character. They 
are said to be, in the main, an unusually 
large-boned race ; to which phrenologists 
have added, on the authority of statis- 
tics, the more specific statement that 
they are a large-headed race—the Aber- 
deen hatters having to keep in stock, for 
common native demand, two sizes of 
made hats larger than are required in any 
‘ other town. As to the truth of this, 
or what it may imply if true, I know 
nothing ; 1 only know that the town 
contained smallish-headed and small- 
boned men! n sufficient abundance, some 
of whom were about the ablest men in 
the place ; and that, on the other hand, 
the town, while it also had able men of 
large build and large heads, never seemed 
to me to be more deficient than others 
in big-brained blockheads. But there 
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is another, and more negative, estimate 
of the Aberdonians among their country- 
men. All those qualities which the 
English are in the habit of attri- 
buting to the Scotch generally, the 
Scotch generally, discussing matters 
among themselves, are in the habit 
of handing over—the worse qualities 
especially—to the credit of the Aber- 
deen-men. Are low shrewdness, unima- 
ginative hard-headedness, and plodding 
perseverance Scottish characteristics ? 
Then, in these respects, according to the 
opinion of their countrymen, the Aber- 
donians are Scotissimi Scotorum, the 
Scotchest of the Scotch. Is caution a 
Scottish characteristic ? Then, according 
to the rest of the Scotch, Aberdeen 
caution is ordinary Scotch caution raised 
to the fourth power. And so on through 
the other qualities in the list. Now, 
although aware of the necessary fal- 
laciousness of such general impressions 
respecting communities, one might have 
a recollected sense of something in the 
intellectual habit of the Aberdonians, 
as contrasted with some other Scottish 
cities, to which one could suppose that 
the popular estimate referred. If I were 
to say that the Aberdonians were a hard- 
headed people, but that, with some 
exceptions, there was a sensation as of a 
flattening-down of the general being of 
the place, and of the prevalence of cold 
laboriousness and a suspiciousness of 
disposition, this might be one way of 
expressing it. If I were to say that they 
were, inintellectual respects, a population 
of Saturday Reviewers in the crude state, 
and without the culture and exquisite 
refinement of the well-known article- 
writers, that would be another way of ex- 
pressing the matter. If I were to say 
that they were such a people that the last 
kind of mind that would have been expect- 
ed to appear among them, or that could 
have sustained itself among them un- 
less clothed in thunder, would have been 
a mind of the Shelley-type, this might 
be a third vague expression of what I 
mean. But, on the whole, I prefer a less 
offensive form of expression, and will sim- 
ply say that the Aberdonian intellect was 
perhaps more statical than dynamical. 
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And yet, at the time of which I 
speak, there were appearances of a dy- 
namical stirring, whether native or im- 
ported, among the Aberdonians. They 
were in a state of extraordinary excite- 
ment about the Reform Bill, which was, 
among other things, to raise their town 
from the position of a mere member of 
a group of Parliamentary boroughs to 
that of a single Parliamentary borough, 
having a representative all to itself. 
Enthusiastic crowds shouting political 
cries, and prearranged pageants and pro- 
cessions of the trades along the streets, 
were more frequent than usual. And 
this prevalent whiggism was but the 
outcome in the secular direction of a 
spirit which had long held possession of 
the majority of them in religious matters. 
While the shire of Aberdeen remained, 
ecclesiastically, an almost unbroken mass 
of eighteenth-century Moderatism—so 
that, in the great votes on the Non- 


intrusion question then approaching in 
the General Assemblies of the Kirk, the 
Aberdeenshire clergy and the Dumfries- 
shire clergy formed together the strength 
or vast ballast of the Moderate party— 
the clergy and the people of the city 
were in the main of that “ Evangelical ” 
party in theology and in kirk-polities 
the gradual growth of which, in the 
first generation of thenineteenth century, 
from the position of a small minority to 
that of a national majority, is one of the 
most remarkable phenomena in the 
recent history of Scotland. Now, the 
man of whom, besides that he was 
singular in other ways, it may be fairly 
said that he had exercised the greatest 
influence in bringing Aberdeen into this 
state of spirit, was the man of whom, 
should the reader care to follow me, I 
propose first, in this series of papers, to 
give some account. He was not a native 
Aberdonian, but a naturalized Lrishman. 


MR. RUSKIN ON THE GOLD QUESTION. 


Mr. Ruskin has spoken. On the remote 
sides of Mont Blanc the echoes of the 
gold controversy reached him, and he 
hastens, ere it closes, to interpose the 
decisive word. Henceforth the problem 
for economists will be, not what are the 
effects of the gold discoveries, but what 
is the purport of Mr. Ruskin’s reve- 
lation. Let me attempt, with reverent 
humility, to expound the pregnant 
words, 

“The market value of a ‘ pound,’” 
says this great authority, “ depends less 
“on the supply of gold than on the 
“ extravagance or economy of the per- 
“sons holding documentary currency 
“ (that is to say, claim to goods). Sup- 
“pose, for instance, that I hold stock 
“to the value of 500/. a year ;—if I 
“live on a hundred a year and lay by 
“four hundred, I (for the time) keep 
“down the prices of all goods to the 
“distribuicd amount of 400/. a year, 
“or, in other words, neutralize the 
“effect on the market of 400 pounds 


“in gold imported annually from Aus- 
“ tralia.” 

And first, let us, if we can, under- 
stand the language of our oracle. What 
is meant by “laying by?” People talk 
of laying money by when they lodge it 
in bank or invest it; but this is not 
Mr. Ruskin’s sense of the words. 
Money lodged in bank or invested as 
certainly reaches the hands of pro- 
ducers as if employed by its owner 
directly in an industrial operation : it 
is only on this condition that it can 
yield interest: and the case of produc- 
tively employing money is considered 
by Mr. Ruskin under another head. 
“Laying by,” therefore, in Ruskinese, 
can only mean simple hoarding—laying 
by, for example, in an old stocking. 
Then, again, “documentary currency ” 
—what does this mean? “Claim 
to goods,” we are told. Not surely 
bills of lading, dock-warrants, and the 
like. These are “claim to goods ;” but, 
then, no one has ever heard of such 
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documents being “laid by.” Mr. Rus- 
kin’s gift, apparently, does not extend 
to. definition. What he means by 
“ documentary ‘currency ” is, it is pretty 
plain, neither more nor less than 
what mortals call bank-notes ; which, 
however, are not “claim to goods,” 
but claim to gold. By “laying by 
documentary currency” Mr. Ruskin 
means simply hoarding bank-notes ; 
and his assertion is that a given sum 
in bank-notes thus disposed of will 
neutralize an equal sum in gold im- 
ported from Australia; than which, 
while the statement is confined to bank- 
notes in the United Kingdom, nothing, 
I imagine, can be more true; for the 
relation between bank-notes and gold 
is, in the United Kingdom, fixed by 
law, so that for every note issued over 
a certain amount (which is always in 
practice exceeded) there must be a 
sovereign to represent it in the bank. 
Hoarding bank-notes in England is 
thus in all respects tantamount to 
hoarding sovereigns. Mr. Ruskin’s an- 
nouncement comes in short to this, that 
if gold be buried in this country as 
fast as it is unburied in Australia, the 
result will be nid. Such is the first 
utterance of the voice from Chamounix! 

But if scoffers say, as perhaps they 
will say, that there is here a failure 
in what theologians call the economy of 
miracle, that the grand and fruitful 
doctrine that a — a = o was not 
beyond the reach of the unassisted 
reason of man, what follows at all 
events must stop their mouths. 

“Tf, instead of laying by this sum 
“jin paper, I choose to throw it into 
“bullion (whether gold plate or coin 
“does not matter), I not only keep 
“ down the price of goods but raise the 
“price of gold as a commodity, and 
“ neutralise 800 pounds’ worth of im- 
“ ported gold.” 

It seems that the mere act of “ throw- 
“ing documentary currency into bul- 
“ lion ” (Olympic, I presume, for getting 
gold for notes over the counter of a 
bank), is sufficient to neutralize an 
amount of gold twice as great imported 
from Australia. A man, for example, 


imports 400 sovereigns from Australia, 
lodges them in the Bank of England, 
then draws them out in “ documen- 
tary currency,” next day returns to 
the Bank and demands his 400 sove- 
reigns in exchange for the documentary 
currency which he had received the 
day before. The effect of this proceed- 
ing is, not merely to render the influence 
of the imported sovereigns on price 
nugatory, but to neutralize 400 more 
—to neutralize “800 pounds’ worth of 
imported gold” in all. Who will, after 
this, slight the King of Spain’s ma- 
neuvre of marching up the hill and 
down again? It will not be denied, 
that now, at least, we are on transcen- 
dental ground. 

“But if I annually spend my entire 
“ 5002. (unproductively), I annually raise 
“the price of goods by that amount, 
“and neutralize a correspondent dimi- 
“nution in the supply of gold. If I 
“spend my 500/. productively, that is 
“ to say, so as to produce as much as, 
“or more than I consume, I either 
“leave the market as I found it, or 
“ by the excess of production increase 
“ the value of gold.” 

Here are sayings hard to be under- 
stood. The first utterance might well 
have baffled us ; but the second, with its 
pendant doctrine, that “an increased 
supply of bullion” may excite “an ab- 
“ solutely parallel force of productive 
“ industry,” has a more familiar ring. I 
seem to have heard this before, and 
fear Mr. Ruskin may have to adjust his 
claims as a discoverer with Mr. T. Craw- 
furd. Alas! that the wor dei should 
after all prove but the echo of the vox 
populi ! 

But the capital disclosure remains :— 
“ The lowered value of money is often 
“ (and this is a very curious case of eco- 
“ nomical back current) indicated, not 
“so much by a rise in the price of 
“ goods, as by a fall in that of labour. 
“The household lives as comfortably 
“ as it did on a hundred a year, but the 
“ master has to work half as hard again 
“ to get it.” 

Curious, indeed ! The increased fa- 
cility of producing gold and its increased 
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abundance are to lead (through the 
agency of “economical back current ”— 
whatever this mysterious Euripus may 
be) to the result, that people “have to 
work half-as hard again to get it;” 
while, notwithstanding the increased 
difficulty of attainment, it continues to 
be exchanged on the same terms for 
other things as before. The upshot of 
the whole, then, is that the gold dis- 
coveries will render gold, at one and 
the same time, cheaper, dearer, and ab- 
solutely unchanged in value. It seems 
there is to be a catastrophe after all, 
though not of that coarse kind which 
the Zimes was taught to apprehend. 
“ No chasm opens into the abyss through 
“ the London clay ; no gilded victim is 
“ asked of the Guards ; the Stock Ex- 
“‘ change falls into no hysterics ; and 
“the old lady of Threadneedle-street 
“ does not so much as ask for ‘my fan, 
“ «Peter ?” but there is to be a moral 
earthquake, nevertheless—a revolution 


in our economical notions. Hencefor- 
ward depreciation of gold will appear 
as increased difficulty, as the result of 
increased facility, in getting it, both co- 
existing, well understood, with con- 
stancy of price. 

The application of these simple prin- 
ciples to practice is too obvious to need 
elucidation. J. EC, 

P.S. had almost omitted one dictum 
of our oracle. Mr. Ruskin confirms the 
statement of the Times as to “the in- 
“ sufficiency of the evidence hitherto 
“ offered on the depreciation of gold.” 
The judgment demands our deference 
the more that it manifestly does not 
proceed on grounds of human reason ; 
it being scarcely conceivable that Mr. 
Ruskin should have seen the evidence 
of which he here appraises the value ; 
unless, indeed, we are to suppose that 
he carries with him a copy of Mr. 
Jevons’s recently published catalogue of 
prices for Alpine reading. 


A SON OF THE SOIL 
PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 


“T say, you boy, it always rains here, 
doesn’t it !—or ‘whiles snaws ’—as the 
aborigines say. You're a native, ar’nt 
you? When do you think the rain 
will go off ?—do you ever have any fine 
weather here? I don’t see the good of 
a fine country when it rains for ever 
and ever! What do you do with your- 
selves, you people, all the year round in 
such a melancholy place ?” 

“ You see we know no better ”—said 
the farmer of Ramore, who came in at 
the moment to the porch of his house, 
where the young gentleman was stand- 
ing, confronted by young Colin, who 
would have exploded in boyish rage 
before now, if he had not been restrained 
by the knowledge that his mother was 
within hearing—“ and, wet or dry, the 
country-side comes natural to them it 


belongs to. If it werena for a twinge 
o’ the rheumatics noo and then—and 
my lads are owre young for that—it’s a 
grand country. Ifit’s nae great comfort 
to the purse, it’s aye a pleasure to the 
e’e. Come in to the fire, and take a 
seat till the rain blows by. Jy lads,” 
said Colin of Ramore, with a twinkle of 
approbation in his eye, “ take little heed 
whether it’s rain or shine.” 

“T’m of a different opinion,” said the 
stranger, “I don’t like walking up to 
the ankles in those filthy roads.” 

He was a boy of fifteen or so, the same 
age. as young Colin, who stood opposite 
him breathing hard with opposition, and 
natural enmity ; but the smart Etonian 
considered himself much more a man of 
the world and of experience than Colin 


‘the elder, and looked on the boy with 


calm contempt. 
*T'll be glad to dry my boots if you'll 
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let me,” he said, holding up a foot which 
beside young Colin’s sturdy hoof looked 
preternaturally small and dainty. 

“A fit like a lassie’s!” the country 
boy said to himself with responsive dis- 
dain. Young Colin laughed half aloud 
as his natural enemy followed his father 
into the house. 

“ He’s feared to wet his feet,” said the 
lad, with a chuckle of mockery, holding 
forth his own, which to his conscious- 
ness were never dry. Any moralist, who 
had happened to be at hand, might 
have suggested to Colin that a faculty 
for acquiring and keeping up wet feet 
during every hour of the twenty-four 
which he did not spend in bed was 
no great matter to brag of: but then 
moralists did not flourish at Ramore. 
The boy made a rush out through the 
soft-falling incessant rain, dashed down 
upon the shingly beach with an impetu- 
osity which dispersed the wet pebbles 
on all sides of him, and jumping into 
the boat, pushed out upon the loch, not 
for any particular purpose, but to relieve 
a little his indignation and boyish dis- 
comfiture. The boat was clumsy enough, 
and young Colin’s “style” in rowing 
was not of a high order, but it caught 
the quick eye of the Eton lad, as he 
glanced out from the window. 

“That fellow can row,” he said to 
himself, but aloud, with the nonchalance 
of his race, as he went forward, passing 
the great cradle which stood on one 
side of the fire, to the chair which the 
farmer’s wife had placed for him. She 
received with many kindly homely in- 
vitations and welcomes the serene young 
potentate as he approached her fireside 
throne. 

“Come awa—come in to the fire. 
The roads are past speaking o’ in this 
soft weather. Maybe the yonng gentle- 
man would like to change his feet,” said 
the soft-voiced woman, who sat in a 
wicker-work easy chair, with a very 
small baby, and cheeks still pale from 
its recent arrival. She had soft, dark, 
beaming eyes, and the softest pink flush 
coming and going over her face, and 
was wrapped in a shawl, and evidently 
considered an invalid—which, for the 


mother of seven or eight children, and 
the mistress of Ramore Farm, was an 
honourable but inconvenient luxury. 
“T could bring you a pair of my Colin’s 
stockings in a moment. I daresay 
they’re about your size—or if you would 
like to gang ben the house into the 
spare room, and change them ‘ 

“Oh, thanks ; but there is no need for 
that,” said the visitor, with a slight blush, 
being conscious, as even an Eton boy 
could not help being, of the humorous 
observation of the farmer, who had come 
in behind him, and in whose eyes it was 
evident the experienced “man” of the 
fifth form was a less sublime personage 
than he gave himself credit for being. “I 
am living down at the Castle,”he added, 
hastily ; “I lost my way on the hills, 
and got dreadfully wet ; otherwise I don’t 
mind the rain.” And he held the dainty 
boots, which steamed in the heat, to the 
fire. 

“But you maunna gang out to the 
hills in such slight things again,” said 
Mrs. Campbell, looking at them com- 
passionately, “ I'll get you a pair of my 
Colin’s strong shoes and stockings that'll 
keep your feet warm. i'll just lay the 
wean in the cradle, and you can slip 
them off the: time I’m away,” said the 
good woman, with a passing thought for 
the boy’s bashfulness. But the farmer 
caught her by the arm and kept her in 
her chair. 

“T suppose there’s mair folk than you 
about the house, Jeanie ?” said her hus- 
band, “ though you’re so positive about 
doing everything yoursel’, I'll tell the 
lass ; and I advise you, young gentleman, 
no to be shamefaced, but take the wife’s 
advice. It’s a great quality o’ hers to 
ken what’s good for other folk.” 

“JT ken by mysel’,” said the gentle- 
voiced wife, with a smile—and she got 
up and went softly to the window, 
while the youngstranger took hercounsel. 
“ There’s Colin out in the boat again, in a 
perfect pour of rain,” she said to herself, 
with a gentle sigh—“ he'll get his death 
o’ cauld ; but, to be sure, if he had been 
to get his death that gate, it would have 
come afore now. There’s a great deal 
of rain in this country you'll be think- 
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ing?—a’ the strangers say sae; but I 
canna see that they bide away, for a’ 
that, though they’re aye grumbling. 
And if you're fond o’ the hills, you'll 
get reconciled to the rain. I’ve seen 
mony an afternoon when there was 
scarce an hour without two or three 
rainbows, and the mist liftin’ and drop- 
pin’ again, as if it was set to music. I 
canna say I have any experience mysel’, 
but so far as ane can imagine, a clear 
sky and a shining sun, day after day, 
would be awfu’ monotonous—like a face 
wi aset smile. I tell the bairns it’s as 
guid as a fairy-tale to watch the clouds— 
and it’s no common sunshine when it 
does come, but a kind o’ wistful light, 
as if he couldna tell whether he ever 
might see you again ; but it’s awfu’ when 
the crops are out, as they are the noo— 
the Lord forgive me for speaking as if I 
liked the rain !” 

And by this time her boy-visitor, 
having succeeded, much to his comfort 
and disgust, in replacing his wet chaus- 
sures by Colin’s dry, warm stockings and 
monstrous shoes, Mrs. Campbell came 
back to her seat and lifted her baby 
again on her knee. The baby was of 
angelic disposition, and perfectly dis- 
posed to make itself comfortable in its 
cradle, but the usually active mother 
evidently made it a kind of excuse to 
herself for her compulsory repose. 

“The wife gets easy to her poetry,” 
said the farmer, with a smile, “ which 
is pleasant enough to hear, though it 
doesn’t keep the grain from sprouting. 
You're fond o’ the hills, you Southland 
folk? You'll be from level land your- 
sel’, I reckon !—where a’ the craps were 
safe housed afore the weather broke ? 
We have nae particular reason to com- 
plain yet, if we could but make sure o’ 
a week’s or twa’s dry weather. It'll be 
the holidays still with you?” 

“Yes,” said young Frankland, slightly 
disgusted at being so calmly set down 
as a schoolboy. 

“T hear there’s some grand schools in 


England,” said Mrs. Campbell; “ no’ . 


that they’re to compare wi’ Edinburgh, 
I suppose #? Colin, there’s some sherry 
wine in the press; I think a glass 


¥ 


wouldna’ harm the young gentleman 
after his waiting. He'll take some- 
thing any-way, if you would tell Jess. 
Its hungry work climbing our hills for 
a laddie like you, at least if I may 
reckon by my ain laddies that are aye 
ready at meal-times,” said the farmer’s 
wife, with a gracious smile that would 
not have misbecome aduchess. “ You'll 
be at ane o’ the great schools, I suppose ? 
I aye like to learn what I can when 
there’s ony opportunity. I would like 
my Colin to get a’ the advantages, for 
he’s well worthy o’ a guid education, 
though we're rather out of the way of 
it here.” 

“T am at Eton,” said the English 
boy, who could scarcely refrain from a 
littie ridicule at the idea of sharing 
“a the advantages” of that distin- 
guished foundation with a colt like 
young Colin ; “ but I should think you 
would find it too far off to send your 
son there,” he added, all his good breed- 
ing being unable to smother a slight 
laugh as he looked round the homely 
apartment and wondered what “all the 
fellows” would say to a schoolfellow 
from Ramore. 

“Nae occasion to laugh, young gen- 
tleman,” said Colin the elder ; “ there’s 
been Lord Chancellors o’ England, and 
generals o’ a’ the forces, that have come 
out of houses nae better than this. I 
am just as ye find me, but I wouldna’ say 
what might befall our Colin. In this 
country there’s nae law to bind a man 
to the same line o’ life as his fathers, 
Despise naebody, my man, or you may 
live to be despised in your turn.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said young 
Frankland, blushing hotly, and feeling 
Colin’s shoes weigh upon his feet like 
lead ; “I did not intend ——” 

“No, no,” said Mrs. Campbell, sooth- 
ingly ; “it’s the maister that takes up 
fancies ; but nae doubt Eton is far ower 
expensive for the like of us, and a bit 
callant like you may laugh without ony 
offence. When Colin comes to be a 
man he'll make his ain company, or I’m 
mistaen ; but I’ve no wish to pit him 
among lords and gentlemen’s sons that 
would jeer at his homely ways. And 
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they tell me there’s schules in Edin- 
burgh far afore anything that’s kent 
in England—besides the college,” said 
the mother with a little pride; “our 
Colin’s done with his schuling. Edu- 
cation takes longer wi’ the like of you. 
After Martinmas he’s gaun in to Glasgow 
to begin his cowrse.” 

To this proud intimation the young 
visitor listened in silence, not being 
able to connect the roughshod lad in 
the boat, with a University, whatever 
might be its form. He addressed him- 
self to the scones and butter which Jess 
the servant, a handsome powerful wo- 
man of five feet ten or so, had set before 
him on the table. Jess lingered a little 
ere she left the room, to pinch the 
baby’s cheeks, and say, “ Bless the 
lamb! eh, what a guid bairn!” with 
patriarchal friendly familiarity. Mean- 
while the farmer sat down with a 
thump which made it creak, upon the 
large old haircloth sofa which filled up 
one end of the room. 

“T’ve heard there’s a great difference 
between our colleges and the colleges 
in England,” said Colin. “Wi you 
they dinna train a lad to onything in 
particular ; wi’ us it’s a’ for a profession, 
—the kirk, or the law, or physic, as it 
may be,—a fair mair sensible system. 
I'm no sure it’s just civil, though,” said 
the farmer, with a quaint mingling of 
Scotch complacency and Scotch polite- 
ness, “ to talk to a stranger of naething 
but the inferiority o’ his ain country. 
It may be a’ true enough, but there’s 
pleasanter topics o’ discourse. The 
Castle’s a bonnie situation? and if 
you're fond o’ the water, yachting, and 
boating, and that kind o’ thing, there’s 
grand opportunity amang our lochs.” 

“We've got a yacht,” said the boy, 
who found the scones much to his 
taste, and began to feel a glow of com- 
fort diffusing itself through his inner 
man—“ the fastest sailer I know. We 
made a little run yesterday down to 
the Kyles ; but Sir Thomas prefers the 
grouse, though it’s awfully hard work, I 
can tell you, going up those hills. ‘It’s 
so beastly wet,” said the young hero, 
“T never was down here before ; but 


Sir Thomas comes every year to the 
Highlands—he likes it—he’s as strong 
as a horse—but I prefer the yacht, for 
my part.” 

“ And who’s Sir Thomas, if ane may 
speer—some friend?” said the farmer’s 
wife. 

“Oh—he’s my father!” said the 
Etonian ; and a natural flush of shame- 
facedness at acknowledging such a re- 
lationship rose upon the countenance of 
the British boy. 

“Your father?” said Mrs. Campbell, 
with some amazement, “ that’s an awfu* 
queer way to speak of your father ; and 
have you ony brothers and sisters that 
you're this lang distance off your lane, 
—and your mamma maybe anxious about 
you?” continued the kind mother, with 
a wistful look of inquiry. She was 
prepared to be sorry for him, conclud- 
ing that a boy who spoke of a father in 
such terms, must be motherless, and a 
neglected child. It was the most ten- 
der kind of curiosity which animated 
the good woman. She formed a theory 
about the lad on the spot, as women 
do, and concluded that his cruel father 
paid no regard to him, and that the 
boy’s heart had been hardened by 
neglect and want of love. “ Figure our 
Colin ca’ing the maister Mr. Camp- 
bell!” she said to herself, and looked 
very pitifully at young Frankland, who 
ate his scone without any consciousness 
of her amiable imaginations. 

“ Oh, I’m not afraid,” said the calm 
youth, “She knows better; there’s 
ten of us, and some one of the family 
comes to grief most days, you know. 
She’s used to that. Besides, I'll get 
home long before Sir Thomas. It’s 
only four now, and I suppose one could 
walk down from here—how soon ?” 
All this time he went on so steadily at 
the scones and the milk, that the heart 
of the farmer’s wife warmed to the pos- 
sessor of such a frank and appreciative 
appetite. 

“You might put the horse in the gig 
and drive the young gentleman down,” 
said the soft-hearted woman, “or Colin 
could row him in the boat as far as the 
pier. It’s a lang walk for such a cal- 
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lant, and you’re no thrang. It’s awfu’ 
to think o’ the rain how it’s taking the 
bread out of us poor folk’s mouths ; but 
to be sure it’s the Lord’s will—if it be 
na,” said the homely speculatist, “ that 
the weather’s ane of the things that has 
been Permitted, for wise reasons, to fa’ 
into Ither Hands ; and I’m sure, judging 
by the way it comes just when it is no’ 
wanted, ane might think so, mony a 
time in this country side. But ah! its 
sinfu’ to speak,—and look at yon bonnie 
rainbow,” she continued, turning to the 
window with her baby in her arms. 
Young Frankland got up slowly as he 
finished his scone. He was only par- 
tially sensible of the extreme beauty of 
the scene before him, but the farmer's 
wife stood with her baby in her arms, 
with hidden lights kindling in her soft 
eyes, expanding and beaming over the 
lovely landscape. It did her good like 
@ cordial ; though even Colin, her sensi- 
ble husband, looked on with a smile 
upon his good-humoured countenance, 
and was a little amused and much puz- 
zled, as he had been a hundred times 
before, seeing his wife’s pleasure in 
those common and every-day processes of 
nature, to know why. 

Young Colin in the boat understood 
better,—he was lying on his oars 
gazing at it the same moment ; arrested 
in his petulait boyish thoughts, as she 
had been in her anxieties, the lad came 
out of, and lost himself in the scene. 
The sun had come out suddenly upon 
the noble range of hills which stretched 
across the upper end of the loch—that 
wistful tender sun which shone out, 
dazzling with pathetic gleams of sudden 
love in this country, “as if he couldna 
tell whether he might ever see you 
again,” as Mrs, Campbell said—and just 
catclring the skirts of the rain, had flung 
a double rainbow across the sheltered 
lovely curve of the upper banks. One 
side of the arch stooping over the 
heathery hillside, lighted it up with an 
unearthly glory, and the other came 
down in stately columns, one grand 
shaft within the other, with a solid 
magnificence and steadiness, into the 
water. Young Frankland at the win- 


dow, could not help thinking within 
himself, what a beautiful picture it 
would make, “if any of those painter 
fellows could do a rainbow” ; but as for 
young Colin in the boat, the impulse in 
his heart was to dash up to those 
heavenly archways, and embrace the 
shining pillar, and swing himself aloft 
half-boy, half-poet, to the celestial world, 
where fiery columns couldstand fast upon 
moving waters—and all was true, but 
nothing real. The hills, for their share, 
lay very quiet, taking no part in the 
momentary drama of the elements ; 
standing passive, letting the sudden 
light search them over and over, as if 
seeking for hidden treasure. Just in 
the midst of the blackness of the rain, 
never was light and joy so sweet and 
sudden. The farmer's wife came away 
from the window with a sigh of pleasure, 
as the baby stirred in her arms; “ Eh, 
but the world’s bonnie, bonnie!” she 
said to herself, with a feeling that some 
event of joyful importance had just 
been enacted before her. As for the 
boy on the loch, who, being younger, 
was more abstracted from common 
affairs, his dream was interrupted loudly 
by a call from the door: “Come in 
wi’ the boat ; I’ve a message to gie ye 
for the pier,” cried the farmer, at the 
top of his voice ; and the country boy 
started back to himself, and made a 
dash at his oars, and pulled inshore 
as violently and unhandsomely as if the 
nature of his dreams had been found 
out, and he was ashamed of himself. 
Colin forgot all the softening influences 
of the scene, and all the fine thoughts 
that had, unconscious to himself, come 
into his head, when h® found that 
the commission his father meant to give 
him, was that of rowing the stranger 
boy as far as the pier, which was about 
three miles farther down the loch. If 
disobedience had been an offence under- 
stood at Ramore, possibly he might have 
refused ; but neither boy nor man, how- 
ever well-inclined, is likely to succeed 


_in doing, the first time of trying, a kind 


of sin with which he has no acquaint- 
ance. To give Colin justice, he did his 
best, and showed a cordial inclination to 
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make himself disagreeable. He came 
in so clumsily that the boat grounded 
a yard or two off shore, and would not 
by any coaxing be persuaded to ap- 
proach nearer. And when young 
Frankland, much to his amazement, 
leapt on board without wetting his feet, 
as the country lad maliciously intended, 
and came against Colin with such force 
as almost to knock him down, the young 
boatman thrust his passenger forward 
very rudely, and was as near capsizing 
the boat as pride would permit him. 
“Sit forrit in the stern, sit forrit. Were 
ye never in a boat afore, that ye think I 
an row, and you sitting there?” said 
the unchristian Colin, bringing one of 
the oars heavily against his adversary’s 
shins. 

“What the deuce do you mean by 
that ; give me the oar? We don’t row 
like that on the Thames, I can tell you,” 
said the stranger; and the brief skir- 
mish between them for the possession 
of the oar having terminated abruptly 
by the intervention of Colin the elder, 
who was still within hearing, the two 
boys set off, sullenly enough, down the 
loch. The rainbow was dying off by 
this time, and the clouds rolling up 
again over the hills ; and the celestial 
pillars and heavenly archways had no 
longer, as may be supposed, since this 
rude invasion of the real and disagree- 
able, the least morsel of foundation in 
the thoughts of young Colin of Ramore. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Ye saw the young gentleman safe to 
the pier—he'f a bonnie lad, though 
maybe no as weel-mannered as ane would 
like to see,” said Mrs. Campbell. “ Keep 
me! such a way to name his father— 
Bairns maun be awfu’ neglected in such 
a grand house—aye left wi’ servants, 
and never trained to trust their bits of 
secrets to father or mother. Laddies,” 
said the farmer's wife, with a little 
solemnity, looking across the sleeping 
baby upon the four heads of different 
sizes which bent over their supper at 
the table before her, “mind you aye, 
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that, right or wrong, them that’s maist 
interested in whatever befalls you is them 
that belongs to you—maist ready to 
praise if ye’ve done weel, and excuse 
you if ye’ve done wrang. I hope you 
were civil to the strange callant, Colin, 
my man?” 

“ Oh, ay,” said young Colin, not with- 
out a movement of conscience ; but he 
did not think it necessary to enter into 
details. 

“ When a callant like that is pridefu’, 
and looks as if he thought himself better 
than other folk, I hope my laddies are 
no the ones to mind,” said the mistress 
of Ramore. “It shows he hasna had 
the advantages that might have been 
expected. It’s nae harm to you, but a 


great deal of harm to him. Ye dinna 


ken how weel off you are, you boys,” said 
the mother, making a little address to 
them as they sat over their supper ; little 
Johnnie, whose porridge was too hot 
for him, turned towards her the round 
wondering black eyes, which beamed out 
like a pair of stray stars from his little 
freckled face, and through his wisps of 
flaxen hair, bleached white by rain and 
sun ; but the three others went on very 
steadily with their supper, and did not 
disturb themselves; “there's aye your 
father at hand ready to tell ye whatever 
you want to ken—no like yon poor 
callant, that would have to gang to a 
tutor, or a servant, or something worse ; 
no that he’s an ill laddie—but I’m aye 
keen to see ye behave yoursels like gentle- 
men, and yon wasna ony great specimen, 
as it was very easy to see.” 

After this there was a pause, for none 
of the boys were disposed to enter into 
that topic of conversation. After a little 
period of silence, during which the spoons 
made a diversion, and filled up the 
vacancy, they began to find their tongues 
again. 

“Tt’s awfu’ wet up on the hill,” said 
Archie, the second boy, “‘and they say 
the glass is aye falling, and the corn on 
the Barnton fields has been out this 
three weeks, and Dugald Macfarlane, 
he says its sprouting—and oh, mother !” 

“ What is it, Archie ?” 

“The new minister came by when I 
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was down at the smiddy with the brown 
mare, You never saw such a red head. 
It is red enough to set the kirk on fire. 
They were saying at the smiddy that 
naebody would stand such a colour of 
hair—it’s waur than no preaching weel 
—and I said I thought that too,” said 
the enterprising Archie ; “for I’m sure 
I never mind ony o’ the sermon, but I 
couldna forget such red hair.” 

“And I saw him too,” said little 
Johnnie, “he clapped me on the head, 
and said how was my mammaw, and I 
said we never ca’ed onybody mammaw, 
but just mother; and then he clapped 
me again, and said I was a good boy. 
What for was I a good boy?” said 
Johnnie, who was of an inquiring and 
philosophical frame of mind, “ because 
I said we didna say mammaw? or just 
because it was me ?” 

“ Because he’s a kind man, and has a 
kind thought for even the little bairns,” 
said Mrs. Campbell, “and it wasna’ like 
a boy o’ mine to say an idle word against 
him. Do you think they know better at 
the smiddy, Archie, than here? Poor gen- 
tleman,” said the good woman, “to be 
a’ this time wearyin’ and waitin’, and 
bis heart yearnin’ within him to get a 
kirk, and do his Master’s work ; and 
then to ha’e a parcel of haverels set up, 
and make a faction against him because 
he has a red head. It makes ane think 
shame o’ human nature and Scotch folk 
baith.” 

“ But he canna preach, mother,” said 
Colin, breaking silence almost for the 
first time ; “the red head is only an 
excuse,” 

“TI dinna like excuses,” said his 
mother, “and I never kent before that 
you were a judge o’ preaching. You 
may come to ken better about it your- 
sel before a’ ’s done. I canna but think 
there’s something wrang when the like 
o that can be,” said Mrs, Campbell ; 
“he’s studied, and he’s learned Latin 
and Greek, and found out a’ the ill that 
can be said about Scripture, and a’ the 


lies that ever have been invented against . 


the truth ; and he’s been brought up to 
be a minister a’ his days, and knows 
what's expected. But as soon as word 


gangs about that the Earl has promised 
him our kirk, there’s opposition raised. 
No’ that onybody kens ony ill of him; 
but there’s the smith, and the wright, 
and Thomas Scott o’ Lintwearie, maun lay 
their heads thegether, and first they say 
he canna preach, and then that he'll no’ 
visit, and at least, if a’thing else fails, that 
he has a red head. If it was a new 
doctor that was coming, wha would be 
heeding about the colour o’ his hair? 
but it’s the minister that’s to stand by 
our deathbeds, and baptize our bairns, 
and guide us in the right way; and 
we're no to let him come in peace, or sit 
down in comfort. If we canna keep 
him from getting the kirk, we can make 
him miserable when hé does get it. 
Eh, bairns; I think shame! and I’m 
no’ so sure as I am in maist things,” 
said the farmer’s wife, looking up with 
a consciousness of her husband's pre- 
sence ; “that the maister himsel—” 

“Weel I’m aye for popular rights,” 
said Colin of Ramore. He had just come 
in, and had been standing behind taking 
off his big coat, on which the rain glis- 
tened, and listening to all that his wife 
said. “But if Colin was a man anda 
minister,” said the farmer, with a gleam 
of humour, as he drew his chair towards 
the fire, “and had to fight his way to 
a kirk like a’ the young men now-a 
days, I wouldna say I would like it. 
They might object to his big mouth ; and 
you’ve ower muckle a mouth yourself, 
Jeanie,” continued big Colin, looking 
admiringly at the comely mother of his 
boys. “I might tell them wha’ he 
took it from, and that if he had as grand 
a flow of language as his mother, there 
would be nae fear o’ him. As for the 
red head, the Earl himsel’s a grand ex- 
ample, and if red hair’s right in an earl, 
it canna be immoral in a minister ; but 
Jeanie, though you're an awfu’ revolu- 
tionary, ye maunna meddle with the kirk, 
nor take away popular rights.” 

“T’m no gaun to be led into an ar- 
gument,” said the mistress, with a 
slightly vexed expression ; “ but I’m far 
from sure about the kirk. After you've 
opposed the minister’s coming in, and 
holden committees upon him, and 
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offered objections, and done your best 
to worry the life out o’ him, and make 
him disgusted baith at himsel’ and you, 
do you think after that ye can attend to 
him when you're weel, and send for him 
when you’re sick, wi’ the right feelings ? 
But I’m no gaun to speak ony mair 
about the minister. Is the corn in yet, 
Colin, from the East Park? Eh, bless 
me! and it was cut before this wean 
was born!” 

“ We'll have but a poor harvest after 
a’,” said the farmer ; “ it’s a disappoint- 
ment, but it canna be helpit. It’s strange 
how something aye comes in, to keep 
a man down when he thinks he’s to 
have a bit margin; but we must jog 
on, Jeanie, my@voman. As long as we 
have bread to eat, let us be thankful. 
And as for Colin, it needna make ony 
difference. Glasgow’s no so far off, but 
he can still get his parritch out of the 
family meal ; and as long as he’s careful 
and diligent we'll try and fend for him. 
It’s hard work getting bread out of our 
hillside,” said big Colin; “ but ye may 
have a different life from your father’s, 
lad, if ye take heed to the opportunities 
in your hands.” 

“ A’ the opportunities in the world,” 
said Colin the younger,. in a burst, 
“wouldna give me a chance like yon 
English fellow. Everything comes ready 
to him. It’s nofair. Ill have to make 
up wi him first, and then beat him—and 
so I would,” said the boy, with a glow 
on his face, and a happy unconsciousness 
of contradicting himself, “if I had the 
chance.” 

“Well,” said big Colin, “that’s just 
ane 0’ the things we have to count upon 
in our way of living. It’s little credit 
to a man to be strong,” said the farmer, 
stretching his great arms with a natural 
consciousness of power, “ unless he has 
that to do that tries it. It’s harder 
work to me, you may be sure, to get a 
pickle corn off the hillside, than for the 
English farmers down in yon callant’s 
country to draw wheat and fatness out 
o their furrows. But I think myself 
nane the worse a man,” continued Colin 
of Ramore, with a smile ; “Sir Thomas, 
as the laddie ca’s him, gangs wading 
over the heather a’ day after the grouse 
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and the paitricks ; he thinks he’s playing 
himsel’, but he’s as hard at work as I 
am. We're a’ bluid relations, though 
the family likeness whiles lies deep and 
is hard to find. A man maun be fighting 
wi’ something. If it’s no the dour earth 
that refuses him bread, it’s the wet 
bog, and the heather that comes atween 
him and his sport, as he ca’s it. Never 
you mind wha’s before you on the road. 
Make up to him, Colin. Many a day 
he’ll stray out o’ the path gathering 
straws to divert himself, when you've 
naething to do but to push on.” 

“Eh, but I wouldna like a laddie of 
mine to think,” interrupted his mother, 
eagerly, “that there’s nae guid but getting 
on inthe world. I'll not have my bairns 
learn ony such lesson ; laddies,” said the 
farmer’s wife, in all the solemnity of her 
innocence, “mind you this aboon a’. 
You might be princes the morn, and no as 
good men as your father. There’s nae 
Sir Thomases, nor earls, nor Lord Chan- 
cellors I ever heard tell o’, that was 
mair thought upon nor wi’ better 
reason—” 

At this moment Jess entered from the 
kitchen, to suggest that it was bedtime. 

“ And lang enough for the mistress to 
be sitting up, and she so delicate,” said 
the sole servant of the house. “If ye 
had been in your ain room wi’ a fire and 
a book to read, it would have been wiser- 
like, than among a’ thae noisy laddies, 
wi’ the wean and a seam as if ye were as 
strong as me. Maister, I wish you would 
speak to Colin ; he’s awfu’ masterfu’ ; in- 
stead of gaun to his bed, like a civilized 
lad, yonder he is awa’ ben to the kitchen 
and down by the fire to read his book, 
till his hair’s like a singed sheep’s head, 
and his cheeks like burning peats. Ane 
canna do a hand’s-turn wi’ a parcel o’ 
callants about the place day and nicht,” 
said Jess in an aggrieved tone. 

“ And just when Archie Candlish 
has suppered his horses and come in for 
half an hour's crack,” said the master. 
“T’'ll send Colin to his bed; but dinna 
have ower muckle to say to Archie, he’s 
a rover,” continued the good-tempered 
farmer, who “made allowances” for a 
little love-making. He raised himself 
out of his arm-chair with a little hesita- 
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tion, like a great mastiff uncoiling itself 
out of a position of comfort, and went 
slowly away, moving off through the 
dimly lighted room like an amiable 
giant as he was. 

“Eh, keep me !—and Archie Candlish 
had just that very minute lookit in at 
the door,” said Jess, lifting her apron 
to her cheeks which were glowing with 
blushes and laughter. “No that I 
wanted him; but he came in wi’ the 
news aboot the new minister, and noo I'll 
never hear an end o’t, and the maister 
will think he’s aye there.” 

“Tf he’s a decent lad and means 
weel, its nae great matter,” said the 
mistress ; ‘‘ but I dinna approve of ower 
mony lads. Ye may gang through the 
wood and through the wood and take 
but a crooked stick at the end.” 

“There's naebody I ken o’ that the 
mistress can mean, but Bowed Jacob,” 
said Jess reflectively, “and ane might 
do waur than take him though he’s nae 
great figure of a man. The siller that 
body makes is a miracle, and it would 
be grand to live in a twa-storied house, 
and keep a lass; but he’s an awfu’ 
establishment man, and he micht in- 
terfere wi’ my convictions,” said the 
young woman with a glimmer of humour 
which found no response in the mis- 
tress’s serious eyes ; for Mrs. Campbell, 
being of a poetical and imaginative 
temperament, took most things much in 
earnest, and was slow to perceive a 
joke. 

“You shouldna speak about convic- 
tions in that light way, Jess,” said the 
farmer’s wife. “I wouldna meddle wi’ 
them mysel’, no for a’ the wealth o’ the 
parish ; but though the maister and me 
are strong Kirk folk, ye ken ye never 
were molested here.” 

“To hear Archie Candlish about the 
new minister!” cried Jess, whose quick 
ear had already ascertained that her 
master had paused in the kitchen to 
speak to her visitor, “ ye would laugh ; 
but though it’s grand fun for the folk, 


maybe it’s no so pleasant for the poor 


man. We put down our names for the 
‘man we like best, us Free Kirk folks, but 
its different in the parish. There's 
Tammas Scott, he vows he'll object to 


every presentee the Earl puts in. I’m no 
heeding for the Earl,” said Jess; “he’s 
a dour tory and can fecht for himsel’ ; 
but eh I wouldna be that poor minister 
set up there for a’ the parish to object 
to. I'd rather work at a weaver’s loom 
or sell herrings about the country-side, if 
it was me!” 

“Weel, weel, things that are hard 
for the flesh are guid for the spirit—or 
at least folk say so,” cried the mistress 
of Ramore. 

“T dinna believe in that for my part,” 
said the energetic Jess, as she lifted 
the wooden cradle in her strong arms. 
“ Leave the wean still, mistress, and draw 
your shawl about ye. I could carry 
you too, for that matter. Eh me; I'm 
no o’ that way o’ thinking ; when ye’re 
happy and weel likit, ye’re aye good in 
proportion. No to gang against the 
words o’ Scripture,” said Jess, setting 
down the big cradle with a bump in 
her mistress’s bedroom, and looking 
anxiously at the sleeping baby, which 
with a little start and gape, resisted this 
attempt to break its slumbers ; “ but eh, 
mistress, it’s aye my opinion that the 
happier folk are the better they are. I 
never was as happy as in this house,” 
continued the grateful handmaiden, fur- 
tively pursuing a tear into the corner of 
her eye, with a large forefinger, “no 
that I’m meaning to say I'm guid; 
but yet—” 

“You might be waur,” said the mis- 
tress, with a smile. “ You've aye a kind 
heart and a blythe look, and that gangs 
a far way wi’ the maister and me. But 
it’s time Archie Candlish was hame to 
his mother. When there’s nae moon 
and such heavy roads, you shouldna 
bring a decent man three mile out of his 
way at this hour o’ the nicht to see 

ou.” 

“Me? as if J was wanting him,” 
said Jess, “and him noa word to say to 
me or ony lass, but about the beasts and 
the new minister. Ill be back in half 
a minute; I wouldna waste my time 
upon a gomeril like yon.” 

While Jess sallied forth through the 
chilly passages to which the weeping 
atmosphere had communicated a sensa- 
tion of universal damp, the mistress 
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knelt down to arrange her infant more 
commodiously in its homely nest. The 
ted firelight made harmless glimmers 
all over her figure, catching now and 
then a sidelong glance out of her eyes 
as she smoothed the little pillow, and 
laid the tiny coverlet over the small 
unconscious creature wrapt closely in 
webs and bands of sleep. When she 
had done, she still knelt watching it as 
mothers will, with a smile upon her 
face. After a while the beaming soft 
dark eyes turned to the light with a 
natural attraction, to the glimmers of 
the fire shooting accidental rays into all 
the corners, and to the steady little 
candle on the mantel-shelf. The mis- 
tress looked round on all the familiar 
objects of the homely low-roofed cham- 
ber. Outside, the rain fell heavily still 
upon the damp and sodden country, 
soaking silently in the dark into the 
forlorn wheat-sheaves, which had been 
standing in the fields to dry in ineffec- 
tual hopefulness for weeks past. Mat- 
ters did not look promising on the farm 
of Ramore, and nothing had occurred 
to add any particular happiness to its 
mistress’s lot. But happiness is perverse 
and follows no rule, and Jess’s senti- 
ment found an echo in Mrs, Campbell’s 
mind. As she knelt by the cradle, her 
heart suddenly swelled with a conscious- 
ness of the perfection of life and joy in 
her and around her. It was in homely 
words enough that she gave it expression 
—“A’ weel, and under ae roof,” she said 
to herself with exquisite dews of thank- 
fulness in her eyes. “ And the Lord have 
pity on lone folk and sorrowful,” added 
the tender woman, with a compassion 
beyond words, a yearning that all might 
be glad like herself; the pity of happi- 
ness, which is of all pity, the most 
divine. Her boys were saying abrupt 
prayers, one by one, as they sank in 
succession into dreamless slumber. The 
master had gone out in the rain to take 
one last look over his kyne and his farm- 
yard, and see that all was safe for the 
night, and Archie Candlish had just 
been dismissed with a stinging jest 
from the kitchen door, which Jess 
bolted and barred with cheerful din, 
singing softly to herself as she went 


about the house putting up the innocent 
shutters, which could not have resisted 
the first touch of a skilful hand. The 
rain was falling all over the wet silent 
country ; the Holy Loch gleamed like 
a kind of twilight spot in the darkness, 
and the house of Ramore stood shut 
up and hushed, no light at all to be 
seen but that from the open door, 
which the farmer suddenly extin- 
guished as he came in. But when 
solitary light died out from the in- 
visible hillside, and the darkness and 
the rain and the whispering night took 
undisturbed possession, was just the 
moment when the mother within, kneel- 
ing over her cradle in the firelight, 
was surprised by that sudden conscious 
touch of happiness.—“ Happiness? oh, 
ay, weel enough ; we’ve a great deal to 
be thankfu’ for,” said big Colin, with a 
little sleepy surprise ; “if it werna for 
the sprouting corn and the broken 
weather ; but I dinna see onything par- 
ticular to be happy about at this minute, 
and I’m gaun to my bed.” 

For the prose and the poetry did not 
exactly understand each other at all 
times, even in the primitive farm-house 
of Ramore. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue internal economy of a Scotch parish 
is not so clearly comprehensible now-a- 
days as it was in former times. Civiliz- 
ation itself has made countless inroads 
upon the original unities everywhere, 
and the changes that have come to pass 
within the recollection of the living 
generation are almost as great though 
very different from those which made 
Scotland during last century so pictu- 
resque in its state of transition. When 
Sunday morning dawned upon the Holy 
Loch, it did not shine upon that pretty 
rural picture of unanimous church-going 
so well-known to the history of the past. 
The groups from the cottages took dif- 
ferent ways—the carriage from the Castle 
swept round the hill to the other side of 
the parish, where there was an ‘‘ English 
Chapel.” The reign of opinion and 
liking was established in the once 
primitive community. Half of the 
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people ascended the hillside to the Free 
Church, while the others wound down 
the side of the loch to the Kirk, which 
had once accommodated the whole parish. 
This state of affairs had become so usual 
that even polemical feeling had ceased 
to a great extent, and the two streams 
of church-going people erossed each 
other placidly without recriminations. 
This day, for a wonder, the sun was 
shining brightly, notwithstanding a 
cloudy stormy sky, which now and then 
heaved forward a rolling mass of vapour, 
and dispersed it sharply over the hills 
in a flying mist and shower. The parish 
church lay at the lower end of the loch, 
a pretty little church built since the 
days when architecture had penetrated 
even into Scotland. Colin of Ramore 
and his family were there in their pew, 
the boys arranged in order of seniority 
between Mrs. Campbell, who sat at the 
head, and the farmer himself who kept 
the seat at the door. Black-eyed Johnnie 
with his hair bleached white by constant 
exposure, and his round eyes wandering 
over the walls and the pews and the 
pulpit and the people, sat by his mother’s 
side, and the younger Colin occupied 
his post of seniority by his father. They 
were all seated, in this disposition, when 
the present occupant of the Castle, Sir 
Thomas Frankland, lounged up the little 
aisle with his son after him. Sir Thomas 
was quite devout and respectable, a man 
who knew how to conduct himself even 
in a novel scene—and after all a Pres- 
byterian church was no novelty to the 
sportsman—but to Harry the aspect of 
everything was new, and his curiosity 
was excited. It was a critical moment 
in the history of the parish. The former 
minister had been transferred only a few 
weeks before to a more important station, 
and the Earl, the patron, had, according 
to Scotch phraseology, “ presented” a 
new incumbent to the living. This un- 
happy man was ascending the pulpit 
when the Franklands, father and son, 
entered the church. For the Earl's 
presentation by no means implied the 
peaceable entrance of the new minister ; 
he had to preach, to give the people an 
opportunity of deciding whether they 
liked him or not; and if they did not 


like him, they had the power of “ object- 
ing,” that is, of urging special reasons 
for their dislike before the Presbytery, 
with a certainty of making a little noise 
in the district, and a reasonable proba- 
bility of disgusting and mortifying the 
unlucky presentee, to the point of throw- 
ing up his appointment. All this was 
well known to the unfortunate man, who 
rose up in the pulpit as Sir Thomas 
found a seat, and proceeded to read 
the psalm with a somewhat embarrassed 
and faltering voice. He was moderately 
young and well-looking, with a face, at 
the present moment, more agitated than 
was quite harmonious with the position 
in which he stood: for he was quite 
aware that everybody was criticizing 
him, and that the inflections of his 
voice and the fiery tint of his hair were 
being noted by eager commentators bent 
upon finding ground for an “‘ objection” 
in everything he said. Such a con- 
sciousness naturally does not promote 
ease or comfort. His hair looked red- 
der than ever, as a stray ray of sun- 
shine gleamed in upon him, and his 
voice took a nervous break as he looked 
over the many hard unsympathetic 
faces which were regarding him with 
the sharp curiosity and inspection of 
excited wits. While Harry Frankland 
made, as he thought, “an ass of him- 
self” on every occasion that offered— 
standing bolt upright when the congre- 
gation began to sing, which they did 
at their leisure, seated in the usual way 
—and kicking his heels in an attempt 
to kneel when everybody round him 
rose up for the prayer, and feeling 
terribly red and ashamed at each mis- 
take, Colin the younger, of Ramore, 
occupied himself, like a heartless young 
critic as he was, in making observations 
on the minister. Colin, like his father, 
had a high opinion of “ popular rights.” 
It was his idea, somehow drawn in 
with the damp Highland air he breathed, 
that the right of objecting to a presentee 
was one of the most important privileges 
of a Scotch Churchman. Then, he was 


‘to be a minister himself, and the con- 


sciousness of this fact intensified the 
natural opposition which prompted the 
boy’s mind to resist anything and every- 
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thing that threatened to be imposed on 
him. Colin even listened to the prayer, 
which was a thing not usual with him, 
that he might find out the objectionable 
phrases. And to be sure there were 
plenty of objectionable phrases to mar 
the real devotion ; the vainest of vain 
repetitions, well-known and familiar as 
household words to every Scotch ear, 
demonstrated how little effect the ab- 
sence of a liturgy has in promoting 
fervent and individual supplications. 
The congregation in general listened, 
like young Colin, standing up in easy 
attitudes, and observing everything that 
passed around them with open-eyed com- 
posure. It did not look much like 
common supplication, nor did it pretend 
to be—for the people were but listening 
to the minister's prayer, which, to tell 
the truth, contained various expository 
and remonstrative paragraphs, which 
were clearly addressed to the congrega- 
tion ; and they were all very glad to sit 
down when it was over, and clear their 
throats, and prepare for the sermon, 
which was the real business of the day. 

“TI dinna like a’ that new-fangled 
nonsense to begin with,” said Eben 
Campbell, of Barnton, as he walked 
home after church, with the party from 
Ramore ; “ naebody wants twa chapters 
read at one diet of worship. The Bible’s 
grand at hame, but that’s no what a 
man gangs to the kirk for; that, and so 
mony prayers—it’s naething but a great 
offput of time.” 

“ But we never can have ower muckle 
o’ the word of God,” said Colin of Ra- 
more’s wife. 

“T’m of Eben’s opinion,” said another 
neighbour. “We have the word o’ God 
at hame, and I hope we make a good 
use 0’ it; but that’s no what we gang 
to the kirk to hear. When ye see a 
man that’s set up in the pulpit for 
anither purpose a’thegether, spending 
half his time in reading chapters and 
ither preliminaries, I aye consider it’s a 
sure sign that he hasna muckle o’ his 
ain to say.” 

They were all walking abreast in a 
leisurely Sunday fashion up the loch ; 
the children roaming about the skirts of 
the older party, some in front and some 


behind, occasionally making furtive in- 
vestigations into the condition of the 
brambles, an anti-Sabbatical occupation 
which was sharply interrupted when 
found out—the women picking their 
steps along the edges of the muddy 
road, with now and then a word of 
pleasant gossip, while the men trudged 
on sturdily through the puddles, dis- 
cussing the great subject of the day. 

“Some of the new folk from the 
Castle were in the kirk to-day,” said one 
of the party,—“ which is a respect to 
the parish the Earl doesna pay himself. 
Things are terrible changed in that 
way since my young days. The auld 
Earl, this ane’s father, was an elder in 
the Kirk ; and gentle and simple, we a’ 
said our prayers thegether—” 

“T dinna approve of that expression,” 
said Eben of Barnton. “To speak of 
saying your prayers in the kirk is pure 
papistry. Say your prayers at hame, 
as I hope we a’ do, at the family altar, 
no to speak of private devotions,” said 
this defender of the faith; with a glance 
at the unlucky individual who was un- 
derstood not to be so regular in the 
article of family prayer as he ought to 
have been. ‘We gang to the kirk to 
have our minds stirred up and put in 
remembrance. I dinna approve of the 
English fashion of putting everything 
into the prayers.” 

“ Weel, weel, I meant nae harm,” said 
the previous speaker. ‘“ We a’ gaed to 
the Kirk, was what I meant to say ; and 
there’s the Queen, she aye sets a grand 
example. You'll no find her driving 
off three or four miles to an English 
Chapel. I consider it’s a great respect 
to the parish to see Sir Thomas in the 
Castle pew.” 

“T would rather see him respect the 
Sabbath day,” said Eben Campbell, 
pointing out a little pleasure-boat, a 
tiny little cockle-shell, with a morsel of 
snow-white sail, which just then ap- 
peared in the middle of the loch, rushing 
up beautifully before the wind, through 
the placid waters, and lighting up the 
landscape with a touch of life and 
motion. Young Colin was at Eben’s 
elbow, and followed the movement of 


his hand with keen eyes, A spark of 
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jealousy had kindled in the boy’s breast 
—he could not have told why. He was 
not so horrified as he ought to have 
been at the sight of the boat disturbing 
the Sunday quiet ; but, with a swell of 
indignation and resentment in his boyish 
heart, he thought of the difference 
between himself and the young visitor at 
the Castle. It looked symbolical to Colin. 
He, trudging heavily over the muddy, 
lengthy road ; the other, flying along in 
that dainty, little, bird-like boat, with 
those white wings of sail, which pleased 
Colin’s eye in spite of himself, carrying 
him on as lightly and swiftly as heart 
could desire. Why should one boy 
have such a wonderful advantage over 
another? It was the first grand pro- 
blem which had puzzled and embittered 
Colin’s thoughts. 

“There they go!” said the boy. “It’s 
fine and easy, running like that before 
the wind. They'll get to the end o’ 
the loch before we've got over a mile. 
That makes an awfu’ difference,” said 
Colin, with subdued wrath; he was 
thinking of other things besides the long 
walk from church and the muddy road. 

** We'll may be get home as soon, for 
all that,” said his father, who guessed 
the boy’s thoughts ; for the elder Colin's 
experienced eye had already seen that 
mists were rising among the hills, 
and that the fair breeze would soon be 
fair no longer. The scene changed as if 
by enchantment while the farmer spoke. 
Such changes come and go like breath 
over the Holy Loch. The sunshine 


which had been making the whole land- - 


scape into a visible paradise, vanished 
suddenly off the hills and waters like a 
frightened thing, and a visible darkness 
came brooding over the mountains, 
dropping lower every moment like a 
pall of gloom over the lower banks and 
the suddenly paled and shivering loch. 
The joyous little sail, which had been 
careering on as if by a natural impulse of 
delight, suddenly changed its character 
along with all the other details of the 
picture. The spectators saw its white 
sail, fluttering like an alarmed seabird, 
against the black background of cloud. 
Then it began to tack and waver and 
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make awkward tremulous darts across 
the darkened water. The party of 
pedestrians stood still to watch it, as 
the position became dangerous. They 
knew the loch and the winds too well 
to look on with composure. As for 
young Colin of Ramore, his heart 
began to leap and swell in his boyish 
bosom. Was that his adversary, the 
favoured rival whom he had recognised 
by instinct, who was fighting for his 
life out there in midwater, with the 
storm gaining on him, and his little 
vessel staggering in the wind? Colin 
did not hear the remarks of the other 
spectators. He felt in his heart that 
he was looking on at a struggle which 
was for life or death, and his contempt 
for the skill of the amateur sailor, 
whose unused hands were so manifestly 
unable to manage the boat, was mingled 
with a kind of despair lest a stronger 
power should snatch this opponent of 
his own out of the future strife, in 
which Colin had vowed to himself to be 
victorious. 

“You fool! take in the sail,” he 
shouted, putting both his hands to his 
mouth, forgetting how impossible it was 
that the sound could reach; and then 
scarcely knowing what he was about, 
the boy rushed down to the beach, and 
jumped into the nearest boat. The sound 
of his oars furiously plashing through 
the silence was the first indication to 
his companions of what he had done. 
And he did not even see nor hear the 
calls and gestures with which he was 
summoned back again. His oars, and 
how to get there at a flight like a bird, 
occupied his mind entirely. Yet even 
in his anxiety he scorned to ask for 
help which would have carried him so 
much sooner to the spot he aimed at. 
At the sound of his oars dashed and 
echoed through the profound silence, 
various outcries came from the group on 
the bank. 

“It’s tempting Providence,” cried 
Eben Campbell. ‘“ Yon’s a judgment 
on the Sabbath-breaker,—and what can 
the laddie do? Come back, sir, this 
moment, come back! Ye’ll never win’ 
there in time.” 
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As for the boy’s mother, after his first 
start she clasped her hands together, 
and watched the boat with an interest 
too intense for words. “ He’s in nae 
danger,” she said to herself softly ; and 
it would have been hard to tell whether 
she was sorry or glad that her boy’s enter- 
prise was attended by no personal peril. 

“Let him be,” said the farmer of 
Ramore, pushing aside his anxious 
neighbour, who was calling Colin’ in- 
effectually but without intermission. 
Colin Campbell’s face had taken a 
sudden crimson flush which nobody 
could account for. He went off up the 
beach with heavy rapid steps, scattering 
the shingle round his feet, to a spot 
exactly opposite the struggling boat, 
and stood there watching with wonderful 
eagerness. The little white sail was still 
fluttering and struggling like a distressed 
bird upon the black overclouded water. 
Now it lurched over till the very mast 
seemed to touch the loch—now recovered 
itself for a tremulous moment—and 
finally, shivering like a living creature, 
gave one wild sudden stagger, and dis- 
appeared. When the speck of white 
vanished out of the black landscape, a 
ery came out of all their hearts; and 
hopeless as it was, the very man who 
had been calling Colin back, rushed in 
his turn to a boat and pushed off 
violently into the loch. The women 
stood huddled together, helpless with 
terror and grief. “The bit laddie! 
the bit laddie!” cried one of them 
—“some poor woman’s bairn.” As 
for Mrs. Campbell, the world grew 
dark round her as she strained her eyes 
after Colin’s boat. She did not faint, 
for such was not the habit of the Holy 
Loch ; but she sank down suddenly on 
the wet green bank, and put up her 
hand over her eyes as if to shade them 
fromsome imaginary sunshine, and gazed, 
not seeing anything, after her boy. To 
see her, delicate as she was, with the 
woman weakness which they all under- 
stood, seating herself in this wild way 
on the wet bank, distracted the attention 
of her kindly female neighbours, even 

“from the terrible event which had just 
taken place before their eyes. 


“ Maybe the lad can swim,” said Eben 
Campbell’s wife—“ onyway yonder’s 
your Colin running races with death to 
save him. But you maunna sit here— 
come into Dugald Macfarlane’s house. 
There’s my man away in another boat 
and some mair. But we canna let you 
sit here.” 

“Eh, my Colin, I canna see my 
Colin,” said the mistress of Ramore ; 
but they led her away into the nearest 
cottage, notwithstanding her reluctance. 
There they all stood clustering at the 
window, aiding the eyes which had 
failed her in her weakness. Colin’s 
mother sat silent in the chair where 
they had placed her, trembling and 
rocking herself to and fro. Her heart 
within her was praying and crying for 
the boys—the two boys whom in this 
moment of confused anxiety she could 
not separate—her own first-born, and 
the stranger who was “ another woman’s 
bairn.” God help all women and 
mothers !—though Colin was safe, what 
could her heart do but break at the 
thought of the sudden calamity which 
had shut out the sunshine from another. 
She rocked herself to and fro, ceasing 
at last to hear what they said to her, 
and scarcely aware of anything except 
the dull clank of the oars against the 
boat’s side ; somebody coming or going, 
she knew not which—always coming or 
going —never bringing certain news 
which was lost and which saved. 

The mistress of Ramore was still in 
this stupor of anxiety, when young 
Harry Frankland, dripping and all but 
insensible, was carried into Dugald 
Macfarlane’s cottage. The little room 
became dark instantly with such a cloud 
of men that it was difficult to make out 
how he had been saved, or if there was 
indeed any life left in the lad. But 
Dugald Macfarlane’s wife, who had the 
ferry-boat at Struan, and understood 
about drowning, had bestirred herself in 
the meantime, and had hot blankets and 
other necessities in the inner room where 
big Colin Campbell carried the boy. 
Then all the men about burst at once 
into the narrative. “If it hadna been 
for little Colin o’ Ramote—” was about 
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all Mrs, Campbell made out of the tale. 
The cottage was so thronged that there 
was scarcely an entrance left for the 
doctor and Sir Thomas who had both 
been summoned by anxious messengers. 
By this time the storm had come down 
upon the loch, and a wild sudden tem- 
pest of rain was sweeping black across 
hill and water, obliterating every line 
of the landscape. Half-way across, 
playing on the surface of the water was 
a bit of spar with a scarlet rag attached 
to it, which made a great show glisten- 
ing over the black waves. That was all 
that was visible of the pleasure-boat in 
which the young stranger had been 
bounding along so pleasantly an hour 
before. The neighbours dropped off 
gradually, dispersing to other adjacent 
houses to talk over the incident, or 
pushing homeward with an indifference 
to the storm that was natural to the 
dwellers on the Holy Loch ; and it was 
only when she was left alone, waiting for 
her husband, who was in the inner 
room with Sir Thomas and the saved 
boy, that Mrs. Campbell perceived 
Colin’s bashful face gleaming in fur- 
tively at the open door. 

“It’s no so wet as it was ; come away, 
mother, now,” said Colin, “there’s nae 
fears o’ him.” And the lad pointed half 
with an assertion, half with an inquiry, 
towards the inner room. It was an 
unlucky moment for the shy hero, for 
iust then big Colin of Ramore appeared 
with Sir Thomas at the door. 

“ This is the boy that saved my son,” 
said Harry’s father. “You are a brave 
fellow ; neither he nor I will ever forget 
it. Let me know if there is anything 
I can serve you in, and to the best of 
my exertions I will help you as you 
have helped me. What does he say ?” 

“T say,” said Colin the younger, with 
fierce blushes, “that it wasna me. I’ve 
done naething to be thanked for. Yon 
fellow swims like a fish, and he saved 
himself.” 

And then there came an answering 
voice from the inner room—a boy’s 
voice subdued out of its natural falsetto 
into feminine tones of weakness, “ He’s 
telling a lie, that fellow there,” cried the 


other from his bed; “he picked me up 
when I was about done for. I'll fight 
him if he likes as soon as I’m able. 
But that’s a lie he tells you; that’s 
him—that Campbell fellow there.” 

Upon which young Colin of Ramore 
elenched his fists in his wet pockets 
and faced towards the door, which 
Dugald Macfarlane’s wife closed softly, 
looking out upon him, shaking her 
head and holding up a finger to impose 
silence; the two fathers meanwhile 
looked in each other’s faces. The 
English baronet and the Scotch farmer 
both broke into a low, unsteady laugh, 
and then with an impulse of fellowship 
mutually extended their hands. 

“We have nae reason to think shame 
of our sons,” said Colin Campbell with 
his Scotch dignity ; “as for service or 
reward that is neither here nor there ; 
what my boy did your boy would do if he 
had the chance, and there’s nae mair to 
be said that I can see.” 

“There’s a great deal more to be 
said,” said Sir Thomas ; “ Lady Frank- 
land will call on Mrs. Campbell, and 
thank that brave boy of yours ; and if 
you think I can forget such a service,— 
I tell you there’s a great deal more to 
be said,” said the sportsman, breaking 
down suddenly with a little effusion, of 
which he was half ashamed. 

“The gentleman’s right, Colin,” said 
the mistress of Ramore. “God be 
thanked for the twa laddies! My heart 
was breaking for the English lady. God 
be thanked! That’s a’ there is to say. 
But I'll be real glad to see that open- 
hearted callant when he’s well, and his 
mother too,” said the farmer’s wife, 
turning her soft eyes upon Sir Thomas, 
with a gracious response to the over- 
flowing of his heart. Sir Thomas took 
off his hat to her as respectfully as he 
would have done to the Queen, when she 
took her husband’s strong arm, and 
followed Colin, who by this time, with 
his hands in his pockets and his heart 
beating loudly, was half way to Ramore ; 


‘and now they had other topics besides 


that unfailing one of the new minister 
to talk of on the way. 
To be continued. 
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A WEEK IN RUSSIAN POLAND. 


BY EDWARD DICEY. 


In the middle of last September I left 
London for Poland. Owing to private 
circumstances, the time that I could 
afford to be away from London was 
extremely limited. Numbers of people 
assured me that, in the first place, I 
should never get to Warsaw ; that, in 
the second, I should be arrested or sent 
to Siberia, or stabbed by some patriotic 
assassin if I ever did get there ; and, 
thirdly, that if I did escape these mis- 
adventures, I should not see anything 
worth the trouble I had taken. How- 
ever, I did accomplish the journey 
without incurring the calamities prog- 
nosticated, and saw a good deal which 
to me at any rate was very new and 
strange, and therefore worth the seeing. 
About the journey itself, let me say in 
passing, there is no difficulty whatever. 
If you can stand two consecutive nights 
of very luxurious railway travelling, you 
can take an early breakfast to-day in 
London, and dine at six in Warsaw the 
day after to-morrow; and yet, I will 
venture to say, you will see a stranger 
spectacle that any journey of a similar 
length can afford you at the present 
day. It would be, of course, absurd to 
attempt, from a week’s hasty view, to 
discuss the Polish question. All I wish 
to do, all I shall attempt to do, is to 
convey to my readers the impression 
left upon my mind by that railway 
scamper of mine through the length 
and breadth of Poland. 

The one train in the four-and-twenty 
hours from Berlin to Warsaw starts 
very near midnight. I may state for 
the benefit of intending travellers, that 
the fare in the second-class carriages— 
which are as luxurious as our own 
Great Western first—is under two 
pounds, and the time occupied by the 
journey, including innumerable stop- 
pages, is less than twenty hours. A 
long night’s sleep, and I woke up in 
the grey morning light, as the train 
came snorting into the town of Brom- 


berg. There, for the first time, I saw a 
Polish peasant in real life. Anything 
more squalid and wretched-looking I 
never looked upon. Clad in a long 
grey coat hanging in tatters about his 
bare dirt-begrimed feet, his dark matted 
hair clustering in tangled wisps from 
underneath a greasy cap, crouching and 
shivering in the cold morning air, with 
a hang-dog look and gait, he seemed 
more like a scarecrow set up in the 
fields to frighten the birds than a living 
human being. I had thought before 
that the back slums of London and 
Liverpool had a monopoly of this type 
of human misery, but a creature so 
haggard, hungry-looking, and _ helpless, 
never caught my eye out of Poland. 
Before the day had passed I had seen 
hundreds like him, along the route of 
my journey, but he remains fixed in 
my mind with the vividness of a first 
impression. 

At Bromberg we left the Posen train, 
and turned eastwards towards the Rus- 
sian frontier through Russian Poland. 
No country in the world looks cheerful 
seen through the haze of drizzling mist 
and rain, but I doubt whether an Italian 
sunlight would have made the scenery 
we passed through anything but cheer- 
less. The pine forests, which give a 
grim picturesqueness to Russian Poland, 
were here almost wanting, and instead 
we had nothing but bare dreary fields 
on either side. The harvest was all 
gathered in, and it seemed hard to 
realize that anything ever could have 
grown on that damp dun-coloured soil. 
Except the roadside stations, not a 
house was to be seen for miles, and 
even the curiosity of seeing a new 
country would hardly induce me to keep 
looking outat that monotonous succession 
of fields and fallow land. Happily, I 
was not without society in my carriage. 
In the first place, I had, for a short 
time, the company of a German ‘ Guts- 
Besitzerin,” who possessed the merit of 
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being the most communicative specimen 
of German womanhood—and that is 
saying a good deal—that I ever came 
across. In the space of half an hour she 
told me the history of her marriage, the 
circumstances of her husband's death, 
the amount of property he had left her 
—(the “grosse Erbschaft,” as she de- 
scribed it, consisting of ten thousand 
thalers’ worth of landed estate), the 
diseases that her children had had, and 
her own intentions with regard to a 
second marriage. She also volunteered 
details of the rapidity with which her 
different confinements had followed one 
another, of a nature not commonly 
dilated upon. My part in the conversa- 
tion was confined to saying, ‘‘So,” and 
“Ist es miéglich ?” whenever I thought 
politeness required that I should say 
anything. Any vanity I might have 
felt at having been selected as the object 
of such confidence was destroyed by the 
fact that, as soon as she had poured 
forth her troubles and adventures into 
my ears, she turned to some ladies 
in the carriage, and repeated the same 
story with equal frankness to them. I 
may add, without impoliteness, that 
hands and feet of such size as were 
possessed by my travelling acquaintance 
I never saw before, and hope never to 
see again. 

The ladies who shared with me the 
confessions of this German widow were 
Poles, with whom I had journeyed from 
Berlin. The party consisted of two 
elderly ladies—sisters, as far as I could 
gather—who were travelling back, to- 
gether with their children, to some 
Polish town in the neighbourhood of 
Wilna. In the early part of our journey 
I had interchanged a few remarks with 
them in German ; and as their knowledge 
of that language was not very ‘perfect, 
and as my remarks were very short, they 
took me for a Prussian, and, though 
perfectly civil, did not seem disposed to 
enter upon conversation. However, it 
happened that one of the ladies com- 
plained to me about the incivility she 
had received from some Prussian guard 
on the line ; and my repudiation of any 
responsibility for German breeding dis- 


closed the fact that I was not a member 
of the Fatherland. Let me repeat, that 
my acquaintance’s knowledge of the 
German language was extremely limited, 
or else my nationality would have been 
discovered long before this. As it was, 
the mere fact that I was not a German, 
and, therefore, not necessarily an enemy 
of Poland, changed civility at once into 
cordiality. A similar fact I noticed re- 
peatedly throughout my stay in Poland. 
Foreigners are rare as visitors in that 
most unattractive of countries, and the 
people have not yet learnt to distinguish 
the peculiarities by which our country- 
men are known at once in other parts 
of the Continent. ‘Thus, at Warsaw, 
if you speak to anybody in German, he 
will probably understand you, but he 
will treat you to the curtest of answers 
consistent with bare civility; if you 
speak in French, the chances are, unless 
the person you address is of the educa- 
ted classes, he will not understand you, 
but he will treat you with tle utmost 
civility, and use most laudable efforts 
to guess at your meaning. There is, 
however, to my mind, one extreme 
drawback to the pleasure of conversa- 
tion with any casual Polish acquaint- 
ances. With no fault of your own, you 
feel yourself an impostor while listening 
to their recitals of their sufferings and 
receiving their civilities. You see so 
clearly that they have an idea you can 
be of some service to them in influencing 
English policy in their behalf, and you 
know so perfectly well that you have as 
much chance of influencing the policy 
of the Lama of Thibet. The fact that 
you are a private individual, travelling 
for your own amusement, and with no 
political power whatever, is one that 
the Polish mind finds it very hard to 
realize. 

This experience held good on the 
present occasion. The discovery of my 
being an Englishman opened the hearts 
of my fellow-travellers, who forthwith 
began to expatiate on the miseries to 
which their country was subjected. In- 
deed, our intimacy increased with a 
rapidity somewhat alarming to myself. 
We were fast approaching the Russian 
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frontier, and my new friends proposed 
that we should represent ourselves as 
travelling together, and also that I should 
pass an extremely bulky cigar-case 
through the custom-house in my own 
pockets. To the first proposal, I re- 
gret to say for my own gallantry, I 
returned a distinct negative ; the second 
I accepted on the positive assurance that 
the case contained nothing but cigarettes. 
The assurance was given with extreme 
readiness, but I know that the cigar-case 
was very heavy, and the sides felt sus- 
piciously thick and crisp, as if they were 
stuffed with papers. I am afraid that 
my manner did not imply implicit con- 
fidence ; for, after being entrusted with 
the mysterious case, I was deprived of 
it before arriving at the custom-house, 
in favour of a Polish Jew who was 
standing on the platform. I did every- 
thing in my power by assisting in the 
transport of cloaks and luggage and 
children to atone for this inevitable 
want of complaisance, but I fear greatly 
I never quite recovered the ground that 
I had lost. 

A custom-house is not a lively place 
at the best of times, and the process of 
being searched is not exhilarating ; but 
I never remember a scene more dismal 
than that of the Otloczyn station on 
that grey chilly morning. A long low 
shed standing in the midst of a grey 
expanse of bare sandy moorland, a crowd 
of ragged blear-eyed beggars loitering 
about listlessly, a: detachment of grey- 
coated heavy-looking Russian soldiers 
drawn up upon the platform waiting to 
receive us, a few roadside hovels, and a 
deserted Cossack camp, are all the ob- 
jects that I can recall as breaking the 
monotony of the scene. Personally the 
custom-house officers were civil to me, 
as, indeed, were all the Russian officials 
that I came across, Everything that I 
had was subjected to a most minute 
search. Nothing, however, could be 
more innocent than my luggage, with 
one single exception. In packing my 
trunk I had wrapped up a pair of boots 
in the first newspaper that came to hand. 
As ill-luck would have it, this newspaper 
_was an old copy of the Illustrated Lon- 


don News, which happened to contain 
a picture of some episode in the Polish in- 
surrection. The paper was passed gravely 
from one official to another, and at last 
I was informed it must be sent on to 
Warsaw. I assured my examiners that 
the paper was absolutely worthless to 
me, and that they were welcome to 
burn it on the spot ; but no argument I 
could use was of the slightest avail. 
The paper and all the books in my pos- 
session must, I was told, be laid before 
the Imperial Censorship at Warsaw. 
My travelling library consisted of five 
volumes — “ Goethe’s Correspondence 
with Karl August,” in German ; G. H. 
Lewes’s “ Life of Goethe,” and an Eng- 
lish “ Bradshaw.” I pleaded hard for the 
last-named volume, which I valued more 
than all the rest, but to no purpose 
Strange to say, the Russian officials 
overlooked a French novel, which I 
found afterwards in a corner of my bag ; 
and yet the title, “Je me tuerai demain,” 
was one which might well have been 
considered to have a hidden reference to 
the present state of Poland. I recon- 
ciled myself as best I could to the loss 
of my books, and had taken my seat in 
the carriages for Warsaw, when I was 
summoned back to the presence of a 
higher official who enjoyed a private 
room of his own. This gentleman in- 
formed me that the expense of trans- 
mitting my books to Warsaw would be 
some unintelligible number of copecks. 
I expostulated on the unreasonableness 
of requiring me to pay for the transport 
of my own books in order that the Go- 
vernment censors might have the plea- 
sure of perusing them. I had no hopes 
that my expostulations would be suc- 
cessful, but 1 dreaded the alternative of 
having to pay an unknown sum of 
money. Finding this plea of no avail, 
I produced a Prussian thaler, in return 
for which the official had the grace to 
hand me some minute debased copper 
coins. I made out afterwards that, in 
giving me change, he probably appro- 
priated some two shillings out of the 
thaler for himself, but, as he might per- 
fectly well have given me nothing, or even 
have asked for more, I feel grateful to 























him for his forbearance. In return I 
received a receipt in Russian, and was 
told that if I sent up to the censorship 
in two days’ time I should duly receive 
back my books, if found unobjectionable. 
I never saw the books again. I sent 
time after time, and was always told that 
the books had not yet been revised ; and 
I had to leave Warsaw finally before the 
censors even made up their minds as 
to the political tendency of Goethe’s life 
and letters, and of Bradshaw's figures. 
My case was not an exceptional one, 
as nobody is allowed to introduce 
foreign books into Poland without 
permission. Before I leave the subject 
of. the custom-house, let me record 
one other trait of Russian management 
which struck me as eminently charac- 
teristic. My luggage was registered 
through from Berlin to Warsaw, and 
therefore was entirely out of my care 
and possession. As I have stated, it 
was examined carefully at Otloczyn, and 
replaced in the luggage vans. I thought 
the whole bother was now over ; but it 
was examined a second time at a roadside 
station some thirty miles beyond the 
frontier, and again at Warsaw itself. 
No conceivable object could be assigned 
for the unnecessary delay and trouble 
occasioned by this threefold examination 
of objects all of which were under the 
sole custody of the railway officials, and 
to which their owners had no access 
whatever during the journey. The only 
credible explanation that I heard given 
for the practice was, that it was intended 
as a check on the possible dishonesty 
of the custom-house searchers. Owing 
to the almost universal corruption of the 
Russo-Polish officials, smuggling is car- 
ried on to such an extent that the Go- 
vernment is obliged to resort to the 
most elaborate expedients in order to 
secure some kind of supervision. 

The mode in which our journey com- 
menced was not calculated to remove 
any apprehensions of a nervous traveller. 
Our train was a short one of half-a- 
dozen carriages. Immediately behind 
the tender was a long open car of that 
extinct order of railway carriages which 
used to be called a “tub” in the early 
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days of English railroads, but which 
has now disappeared from use. This 
tub, which was not even provided with 
benches or seats of any kind, was filled 
with some forty Russian soldiers with 
fixed bayonets, ready to fire at once at 
any insurgents that might make their 
appearance on the line. Behind the 
break-van there was a second tub filled 
in the same manner, so that an escort 
of nearly a hundred men was considered 
necessary to secure the safety of the 
train. Nor was this precaution uncalled 
for. Buta couple of days before that 
on which I made the journey, the 
Grand Duke Constantine had passed 
over the same line on his way to Berlin. 
His train, besides the usual escort, was 
preceded and followed at a short dis- 
tance by special trains filled with sol- 
diers ; and yet, in spite of these pre- 
cautions, the insurgents approached so 
near that the Grand Duke could see 
their pickets from his carriage win- 
dows. On the return of his escort they 
were attacked by the insurgents, and 
achieved one of those indecisive victories 
which the Russian troops have rarely 
failed in winning whenever they come 
into contact with any large body of 
Poles. This skirmish, however, had 
cleared the country for the time, and 
nothing was to be seen of the insur- 
gents as we passed along. 

The distance from the frontier to 
Warsaw is 213 wersts, and we took 
about nine hours in doing it. The rate 
of travelling was by no means slow 
for the Continent, but the stoppages 
at the roadside stations were wearisomely 
long. We were always stopping to 
take up or put down soldiers, and 
our passports were constantly being 
overhauled. No one was allowed to 
leave the carriage at any station till he 
had exhibited his papers ; and at every 
stopping-place files of soldiers were 
drawn up, before whom any one leav- 
ing the train was obliged to pass. Al- 
together the journey was a dreary one. 
The sky had that pallid, leaden-coloured 
hue so common in northern climates, 
and to me so inexpressibly depressing. 
The country in itself had nothing to 
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repay looking at. We passed one town, 
Kutno, which seemed in the distance to 
have a handsome church picturesquely 
placed on the bend of a river; we 
caught a glimpse, at Skiernewich, of 
a tumbledown shooting-box of the 
Imperial family, which, with its ponds 
and bosquets and pagodas, bore some 
faint resemblance to the Petit Trianon. 
But, with these two exceptions, each 
stage of our journey was the exact 
counterpart of any other. Every few 
miles or so the train plunged into a 
pine forest. All over Poland, at any 
rate at that season of the year, the 
bark of the pines seemed to have peeled 
off at about two-thirds of their height. 
It was impossible at first to avoid the 
impression that the sun had broken 
out in the low horizon and was light- 
ing up faintly the tops of the lofty 
trees ; but as soon as you emerged from 
the wood, you found out that you had 
been subject to an optical delusion, and 
that the dull, grey sky was as unbroken 
as ever. Every now and then in the 
midst of these forests you saw encamp- 
ments of mounted Cossacks, the horses 
fastened to the stumps of the pines, 
which had been cut down in order 
to make a clearing, and the soldiers 
sleeping on the ground, or crouching 
round camp fires. Then you come 
out into the open country. It is not 
flat like the western prairies, so that 
you have not even the satisfaction of 
gazing over a vast expanse. The extent 
of country you could see at any single 
moment was not large. You passed 
through one series after another of 
long, low, bare hillocks, till you got 
absolutely impatient at never coming to 
any break in the monotony. The land 
itself struck me as rich, but the cul- 
tivation was of the poorest order. The 
few scattered farm-houses that we 
passed were all covered with thatch, 
and looked singularly wretched and 
lonely. In front of each house stood 
that most primitive of water-raising 
machines, which consists of a long pole 
balanced on the top of another, with a 
bucket at one end and a heavy stone 
at the other. It was Sunday, but there 
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were a good number of peasants work- 
ing in the fields, all miserably dressed, 
and almost all barefooted. The roads 
that our line crossed were little better 
than tracks; and there was no indication 
of any money having been spent upon 
the country, except for the construction 
of the railroads, for the last century. 
My Polish companions several times 
called my attention to what they con- 
sidered the beauty of the scenery 
through which our road lay. I tried 
to simulate some expression of admira- 
tion, at the expense of strict veracity ; 
but I own the whole aspect of the 
country seemed to me exactly expressed 
by the one American epithet of “ God- 
forsaken.” 

At every road-side station there was 
a crowd collected. Very few of the 
bystanders were expectant passengers. 
As far as I could. gather, they had 
assembled together partly because they 
had a vague idea of seeing some ac- 
quaintance arrive or depart, still more 
because they had absolutely nothing 
else to do. Of local costume there was 
little to be seen. Beyond the fact that 
everybody was dirty and wretched-look- 
ing and squalid to a degree I never saw 
elsewhere, there was nothing to distin- 
guish the crowd from any assemblage of 
ordinary German peasants and mecha- 
nics. The one vestige of picturesqueness 
lay in the costume of the Jews, whose 
number was enormous. They all wore 
long black or drab-coloured coats reach- 
ing down to their ankles, and resembling 
closely dilapidated Noah’s-ark coats of 
the type which were in fashion ‘in 
London some six years ago. They all 
had top-boots of a cross between a 
Blucher and a Hessian; and they all 
had their hair twisted into two cork- 
screw ringlets hanging down either 
cheek. Their look was somewhat less 
hungry, and their dress, if possible, 
somewhat greasier than that of the 
ordinary Pole; but, beyond this, there 
was not a pin to choose between Jew 
and Gentile. The whole population— 
I am speaking literally, not meta- 
phorically—had a scrofulous look, and 
the quantity of blear-eyed children that 








T saw hanging about was something in- 
credible. . There were, too, so it seemed 
to me, an unusual proportion of cripples 
and idiots loitering about the platforms. 
It may be, that, like the traveller who 
formed a theory as to the colour of hair 
in France from one red-haired woman 
he saw in Calais, I generalize too much 
from one particular experience ; I only 
know that every day of the few I passed 
in Poland confirmed my first impression 
of the utter squalor and misery of the 
population. 

Nobody, according to the German 
saying, except madmen and Englishmen, 
ever travel first-class. Certainly, as far 
as comfort is concerned, there can be no 
reason why anybody should pay half as 
much again for the sake of sitting on a 
seat lined with red velvet instead of grey 
cloth : but on these Polish railroads there 
is a third description of mankind, besides 
the two named above, which travels first. 
The Russian officers occupy the velvet- 
covered carriages in solitary state. 
They do so for the simple reason, that 
travelling in mixed company is ex- 
tremely unpleasant to them. No Pole 
will speak to them, or enter into any 
sort of communication with them. In 
our carriage, there was a very quict 
and well-bred young Russian lieutenant, 
almost a lad, who made several attempts 
at conversation, which were received in 
the most frigid silence, till at last his 
courage gave way, and he betook himself 
back to an empty first-class carriage. 
I observed that, in his presence, my 
friends professed to be absolutely ignorant 
of Kussian, and incapable even of telling 
me the meaning of an inscription on my 
luggage-receipt. As soon, however, as 
he was gone, their recollection of Russian 
returned, and they proceeded to translate 
a number of Russian regulations for my 
benefit, adding at times, I fear, glosses 
of their own. For instance: they in- 
formed me that a very short printed 
notice stuck up on the side of the 
carriage, was an intimation that no 
traveller was to look out of the win- 
dow on approaching Warsaw, under 
pain of being subject to military execu- 
tion. I felt that, if the statement was cor- 
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rect, Russian must be a language gifted 
with the power of expressing a great 
deal in very few words; and I found 
afterwards, as I suspected, that the no- 
tice was simply of the ordinary order, 
warning travellers against the danger of 
putting their heads out of the windows. 
The names of the stations, I may add, 
were written up both in Polish and 
Russian, but the latter language seemed 
to be employed on every occasion when 
it was possible to do so without occasion- 
ing practical inconvenience to the admi- 
nistration of the railroad. 

It was growing dusk when I reached 
Warsaw. As we came nearer, I per- 
ceived that my companions grew less 
and less communicative, and I saw 
clearly their feeling was, that a chance 
acquaintance, which was all very well 
travelling, was not safe under the pre- 
sent.state of things in the capital. So, 
on arriving at the station, they bade me 
a hasty good-bye, and I was left to my 
own energies to find my way. I ex- 
perienced there a sensation which to me 
was a novelty, but notapleasing one. For 
the first time for many years I was in a 
place where everybody spoke a language 
utterly unintelligible to me. However, 
I have a great faith in all travelling diffi- 
culties being easily surmounted, if you 
take them quietly; and time was of very 
little object. For upwards of an hour 
Iwas kept at that miserable station. 
In the first place, I had to have my 
passport viséed, and was asked innumer- 
able questions, in broken German, about 
why I came to Warsaw, whom I knew 
there, and what I intended to do there. 
Then my pockets were searched in a 
way very galling to British pride, and a 
long discussion was held over a letter I 
had with me, sealed with the stamp of 
the Foreign Office. Finally, the officials 
came to the conclusion that I was not a 
spy, though I saw clearly they adopted 
the even less flattering one, that I was a 
madman, or else I should never have 
come to Warsaw at all. Then I was 
handed over to the custom-house officers, 
who overhauled my luggage carefully 
and scrupulously ; then I was detained 
in a waiting-room for a lengthened 
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period, for no conceivable reason that I 
could ever discover, during which period 
I consoled myself with tasting a sort of 
potato brandy, called Wodka, not alto- 
gether contemptible ; then I was turned 
loose amidst a howling multitude of 
Jew commissionaires, each of whom 
had marked me for his own, and was 
resolved to carry me off to some obscure 
hotel ; and, finally, after paying every- 
body for doing nothing, I got safely into 
a droschky, and was driven through the 
half-lit streets to what was then the 
chief inn of Warsaw, the Hotel de 
P Europe. 

Within a few days of my visit, a spy 
was killed in this very house, and the 
hotel was forthwith shut up, and is now 
confiscated for the use of the Russian 
Government. The gloom of its impend- 
ing fate seems to me to have hung over 
the house when I was there. Everybody 
was civil enough, but there was an air of 
listlessness and insolvency about the 
whole establishment. The building was 
an immense one, and the solitary porter 
who received me at the doors led me 
through a series of vast, empty corridors, 
till at last he ushered me into a room 
large enough to have housed a family. 
By asking, and repeated ringitig, you 
could get what you wanted, after a time ; 
but nobody volunteered anything, and it 
appears to me that if I had chosen to go 
to bed and remain there till the present 
hour, not a soul would have entered the 
room to see whether I was alive or dead. 
I recollect meeting with a very similar 
reception about a year ago, when I esta- 
blished myself at the St. Clair Hotel, at 
Nashville, soon after the occupation of 
that town by the Federal troops. I had 
no incivility to complain of, but nobody 
seemed to care—what shall I say !—a 
“cuss” whether I came or not, or 
whether I spent anything in the house. 
On that occasion I was accompanied by 
a worthy New Englander, who, like 
myself, was new to the town. “ Well, 
stranger,” I can recall his saying, “I 
don’t know what you think, but I 
reckon this is ahard place.” So, I own, 
it struck me then that Warsaw was an 
eminently hard place, and that opinion 


I retain to the present hour. At the 
Hotel de l'Europe, as I! believe at 
most Polish hotels, you take your meals 
at a restaurant attached to the house, 
but not under the same management— 
the result of which arrangement is, that 
you have to pay on the spot for every 
meal you take; a plan which, to the 
traveller, is more economical than plea- 
sant. I dined in a vaulted room, closely 
resembling the prison in which Manrico 
is confined in the “Trovatore,” and 
feebly lit up by the two candles on my 
solitary table. Then, it being by that 
time about nine o'clock, I resolved to 
stroll out and look about me. As I was 
leaving the house, however, the porter 
rushed up and implored me not to go 
out without a lantern, for, in case I did, 
I might get arrested, or stabbed, or 
shot. Of course, there were no lanterns 
to be had in the hotel—there never 
was anything to be had there—and all 
the shops were closed, so there was 
nothing to be done except to stop in- 
doors. The only amusement I could 
devise was to smoke my cigar on the 
steps of the hotel, which looked out on 
the great “ Place de Saxe,” where there 
was not a soul to be seen except the 
Russian sentries. Every half-hour a 
patrol of soldiers marched by with a 
dull, heavy tramp, and about as often 
some belated passenger stole stealthily 
along, holding up his lantern before his 
face, and looking around him at every 
moment. But in half an hour’s time 
the city appeared to have gone to sleep. 
After ten o’clock no human being is 
allowed to be about the streets except 
on public duty, and, as soon as it grows 
dark, every one is obliged, under heavy 
penalties, to carry a lantern with him. 
The effect of this custom is very peculiar 
and picturesque. The whole street, in the 
early part of the evening, appears to be 
alive with gigantic fire-flies. As the gas 
burns very dimly at the best, and as 
everybody is in black, you hardly see the 
walkers themselves, and the lamps ap- 
pear to flicker up and down as if they 
were carried by some monster moth. 

In fact, at night, the main streets of 
the city bear something of the look of a 
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Venetian carnival on the stage. Then 
and then only is there anything cheer- 
ful in the aspect of Warsaw. The 
universality of the mourning attire is in 
itself depressing. Man, woman, and 
child are dressed in black. Every 
now and then you see some very 
poverty - stricken - looking . peasant in 
coloured clothes, but even then there is 
almost always some black ribbon about 
his dress to mark the mourning. The 
very women who walk the streets of 
Warsaw are dressed in black. In fact, 
I doubt whether anybody, with whom 
poverty was not an absolute excuse, 
could walk safely about the town in 
light colours. During the first day of 
my sojourn I wore an ordinary English 
hat. I was perfectly astonished at the 
scowls of bitter hatred with which I 
found myself greeted, from time to time, 
by passers-by, whose faces I had never 
seen before ; till at last, on inquiry, I 
found that a hat was considered a 
symbol of a Russian partisan. On ex- 
amining, afterwards, the head-gear of the 
population, I do not think I saw a 
dozen hats in the whole city. There is 
no doubt that this universal practice 
of wearing black is due partly to the 
almost unanimous hatred to the Russians, 
but partly to the fear of disobeying the 
National Government. 

It is not my intention to describe, day 
by day, what I saw in Warsaw. The 
days pass there, I should say, slowly 
and monotonously fora stranger. I had 
introductions to the Consulate, where I 
was received with a courtesy to which 
all English visitors to Warsaw will, I 
am sure, bear testimony. Nor can I 
lose this opportunity of recording my 
gratitude to our vice-consul, Mr. White, 
who probably knows more about Polish 
affairs than any resident in Warsaw, and 
who is possessed of a quality—rare I 
think, among English diplomatists—a 
readiness to impart information as well 
as to acquire it. Thanks to the hospi- 
tality of our representatives, and to the 


fact that I met an old friend and fellow-- 


traveller at Warsaw, my stay there was 
made pleasant enough ; but of the place 
itself, the impression left upon me is a 


very dismal one. Amusements there are 
absolutely none, if you except a theatre, 
open twoor three nights a week, and 
attended solely by the Russian officers. 
You can drive in the Lazienki Park, 
which the guide book describes as a “Pro- 
menade delicieuse, dune vaste éntendue.” 
Very pretty indeed, it is, and very like 
the Cascine at Florence, without the 
views of Fiesole mountains; but the 
grounds have that dreary look inseparable 
from neglect and decay ; and the presence 
of half a dozen carriages is not sufficient 
to create anything of the gaiety of a 
promenade. Then, towards sunset, you 
can walk in the gardens of the Saski 
Palace, where the Russians still allow 
the Poles to congregate in groups of 
three or four together. But a crowd of 
people dressed in deep mourning, and 
moving about silently like mourners at a 
funeral, is not an exhilarating spectacle. 
If you dine out, you have to leave the 
table at nine, in order to be safely housed 
before the prohibited hours ; and, in fact, 
as soon as the night comes on, a gloom 
seems to sink over the whole city—the 
patrols come out in force, and the little 
lamps are lit, as the passengers hurry 
homewards. For my own part, | always 
found it impossible to divest my mind 
of the idea that, when I carried my lamp 
about, I looked exactly like a stage con- 
spirator. Moreover, there is an art in 
using a lantern, as in most things, and 
I found that my candle had a way of 
guttering down and going out suddenly, 
from which lamps in the hands of Poles 
appeared to be wonderfully free. I 
recollect my lantern getting blown out 
suddenly in the centre of a long, dark 
street, which I was coming down alone, 
I had no matches, and there was nothing 
for it but to make for a light which 
I could see flickering in a distant shop- 
window at the end of the street. Hap- 
pily, I arrived there before any Rus- 
sian patrol came up; but, after that, I 
always took the precaution of carrying 
matches with me. However, even the 
novelty of being obliged to carry a 
lantern palls upon you after a time, 
and, with this exception, there is no 
amusement in Warsaw. 
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Let me try and recall some of the 
scenes that I saw during my visit there, 
which remain most strongly impressed 
on my mind. It is a cold wintry after- 
noon, and the sun is struggling feebly to 
make its way through great banks of 
watery clouds. I have strolled down 
with a friend, to whom Russian and 
Polish are almost better known than 
his native tongue, to see the view of 
Warsaw. We pass by the long dilapi- 
dated-looking palace where the old 

.kings of Poland used to dwell, and 
come out upon the great iron railway 
bridge, the one work which, in case of 
their expulsion, the Russians would 
leave as a reminiscence of their rule 
in the Polish capital. A score of men 
are working listlessly, tinkering up the 
girders of the half-finished bridge, al- 
ready rust-eaten and weather-stained. 
Beneath us is the wide sandy bed of 
the Vistula. A few straggling shallow 
rills of water are all that is left for the 
time of the torrent river ; a raft of logs 
floating down the broadest of these rills, 
going Dantzig-wards, a' couple of puny 
steamers, stranded high upon the banks, 
are the only signs of traflic to be seen. 
The river is so low that the bridge of 
boats, crossing the Vistula a little above 
the railway viaduct, lies resting upon 
the sand-banks, raised up and down at 
all sorts of angles. In the centre of 
the widest of the water-channels a dead 
horse has been stranded on its back 
months before, and shows no signs of 
moving, though the water has worn 
away the flesh from off its legs, Close 
by, a gun-boat is moored, with its one 
gun placed so as to sweep the bridge. 
Below us lies the suburb of Praga—a 
collection of wood sheds, and railway 
works, and low one-storied, thatched, 
poverty-stricken houses; and beyond 
that stretches the dead dreary plain, 
over which the line runs towards St. 
Petersburgh. On the other side is the 
steep, sandy cliff on which Warsaw is 
placed. The position is a fine one, or 
rather might be a fine one, if the town 
had not turned its back as it were on 
the river. As it is, looking from the 
Vistula, you gaze upon a series of narrow 


back streets running up the side of the 
cliff, and beyond that is the dead long 
level line of the city, broken only by 
the gilded cupolas of the cathedral. 
Far away to the right stands the citadel, 
to enter which, except as a prisoner, is 
no easy task, and where the guns are 
always pointed towards the city. I was 
at Naples at the time when the cannon 
of Sant Elmo were turned towards the 
town, and when it was believed that, 
sooner than allow Garibaldi to enter, 
the timid king would summon up a 
remnant of courage and fire upon his 
capital. But, there, where everything 
was so bright, and joyous, and full of 
life, it was impossible to realize that 
such a danger could ever exist in truth. 
No man, not even a Bourbon, could 
have the heart to destroy Naples. Here 
the impression was altogether different. 
Everything was so dreary, so sad, and 
so hopeless, that if the Russians, in sheer 
weariness of heart, were to shell the 
devoted city from their impregnable 
fortress, it would be, speaking artisti- 
cally, the fitting end to the fate of 
Warsaw. To finish with the whole 
dismal task of subduing Poland for 
once and for all, is a thought which, 
I should think, must have a strange 
attraction for the half-savage Tartar 
mind. What Suwarrow did at Praga, 
why should not Mouravieif do on the 
left bank of the Vistula ? 

Such was the thought that passed 
through my mind as I stood upon the 
bridge gazing over that duil expanse of 
broken plain, which ought, in the fitness 
of things, to be ended by the sea. “A 
few more steps,” my friend said to 
me, “and you will be in the midst of 
Asia.” Wondering what his words 
meant, I followed him, and passing to the 
opposite shore, and then crossing a low 
hillock, we found ourselves in the heart 
of a Cossack camp. The scene, indeed, 
was more like a great gipsy encamp- 
ment than anything I could liken it to. 
A number of coarse, ragged tents were 
pitched haphazard upon the field; 
little, sturé.’, shaggy ponies were brows- 
ing on the scant, trodden-down grass, 
fastened with ropes by their hind legs 

















to stakes stuck in the ground; a score 
or so of carts filled with pots, and 
pans, and old harness, were drawn 
up in a sort of rough circle; kettles, 
suspended on three sticks leaning 
against each other, were simmering 
over fires made up of broken palings ; 
and lying round these fires were swarms 
of wild-looking soldiers, whose worn 
grey coats were almost the colour of 
the earth on which they were stretched. 
A troop of mounted Cossacks, with 
lances longer than themselves and their 
horses put together, were just riding in 
from a foraging expedition, with great 
bundles of hay piled upon their horses’ 
backs ; in one corner a file of soldiers 
were bringing in great iron cauidrons 
filled with some most unsavoury mix- 
ture of soup and meat; in another, a 
lot of half-drunken Cossacks were 
quarrelling in some rough horse-play ; 
but the great mass of the troops were 
crouching upon the ground. Between 
men and officers there was little ap- 
parent difference. Possibly the former 
were a shade less grimy ; but that was 
all. Their low foreheads, high cheeks, 
broad mouths, lank hair, and copper- 
like skin, seemed to belong to a different 
race from those of western Europe. <As 
soon as my friend spoke to them in 
Russian, the men crowded round us, 
and stared at us with a childish, 
but good-natured wonder. They were 
mostly peasant farmers from the Don, 
who had been forced to leave their 
homes and families to come and serve 
for three years. The one idea they 
seemed to have was, that this was the 
fault of the Poles, who ought to be 
punished, not only as the enemies of 
the Czar, but as having inflicted a per- 
sonal injury upon themselves. As 
soldiers, I should doubt their having 
discipline enough to be of much service, 
but as marauders they must be very 
terrible when their blood is up. Just 
by their camp we met a Gallician 
peasant, who had taken a raft down 


to Dantzig, and was walking home bare-. 


footed, with a great loaf of black bread 
beneath his arm. The man was crying 
like a child, and, on my friend’s asking 
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him what was the matter, he said that 
these Cossacks—these “ wicked foreign- 
ers” as he called them—had fallen 
upon him and beaten him with their 
sticks as he was walking past. Thou- 
sands of such cases doubtless occur 
daily ; and it is easy to understand 
what the state of Warsaw must be, 
with a score of Cossack regiments en- 
camped in every open space near the 
city. The Russian Government is not 
directly to blame for these acts of 
brutality ; but the Poles, reasonably , 
enough, detest a rule under which such 
acts can be perpetrated with impunity. 
A little further on, within a stone’s 
throw of the camp, stood a round white- 
washed building. It was the synagogue 
of the poor Jews at Warsaw, and the 
day happened to be one of high festival — 
the first day, I believe, of the Jewish 
year. We entered the building, which 
was literally crammed. It was with the 
utmost difficulty we could force an en- 
trance. Every person within the syna- 
gogue was singing to himself at the 
highest pitch of his voice. Singing is 
hardly the proper word ; for the prayer, 
as I took it to be, was a sing-song repe- 
tition of a number of texts. Everybody 
had a book in his hand, tilled with 
Hebrew characters, and seemed to be 
reciting from it aloud. The object of 
each worshipper appeared to be to out- 
sing every one else. The excitement 
depicted on their faces was really painful 
to witness. Their bodies swayed to and 
fro in harmony with the rise and fall of 
the doleful chant; the veins in their 
necks were swollen with the efforts they 
were making to raise their voices. Be- 
hind the gratings of the gallery which 
went round the church you could see 
the dark eyes of the women glisten- 
ing brightly ; ragged little urchins, of 
two years old and upwards, crawled 
between the legs of the worshippers, 
and kept on chanting like their parents, 
except when they were engaged in fight- 
ing with each other. Old men, who 
looked so feeble that you wondered how 
they held themselves up, kept on shout- 
ing, and swinging to and fro with a spas- 
modic vigour. The whole congregation 
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were clad in the dress common to the 
Polish Jews, of which I have before 
spoken. The heat was awful, and the 
worshippers were addicted to primitive 
methods both of spitting and blowing 
their noses, which made close proximity 
anything but attractive. On the other 
hand, there was a look of earnest devo- 
tion about the service I never saw 
equalled elsewhere. Every man prayed 
as though some awful danger were at 
hand, to be averted by the fervour of 


_ his prayers. A rabbi in rich-coloured 


vestments, standing on a raised plat- 
form, appeared in some way to direct 
the service ; but the congregation ap- 
parently paid but little heed to him, 
each prayingafter hisown fashion. Fresh 
worshippers came passing in constantly ; 
and passing out, we met group after 
groupof Jews hastening to the synagogue, 
men and women walking mostly apart 
—the women with false hair covering 
their shaven foreheads, and the men 
leading little boys by the hand, who, 
with their high boots and long coats, 
looked the- very counterpart of the old 
wooden figures of Noah and his sons, 
which I remember as the inmates of the 
Ark of one’s childhood. Along the 
banks of the Vistula you could see long 
files of Jews walking slowly down, one 
by one, to the water’s edge, gazing 
steadily at the running stream, and then 
turning slowly backwards. Some of 
the older men bowed their heads till 
they touched the sand, but the generality 
contented themselves with gazing at the 
water. As far as I could learn, the 
river was supposed to represent the 
waters of Babylon, and the Jews, as 
they gazed upon it, were expected to 
remember Zion in the days of their 
captivity. But in that dreary scene, 
under that grey, cold sky, there was 
something inexpressibly mournful about 
the ceremony ; and the thought would 
force itself upon me, that they were 
come forth to mourn over the approach- 
ing ruin of their adopted home. Why, 


I have often wondered, is it that the 
Jews choose a place like Warsaw, or the 
Ghetto at Rome, for their especial home ? 
They are miserably poor in Poland ; 


little money is to be made there at the 
best, and they have been, till lately, 
cruelly ill-treated by every successive 
Polish Government ; yet they hang on 
there with a strange tenacity, and, what 
is more, increase and multiply. At 
the present day, at least a ninth part of 
the whole Polish population is of Jew- 
ish race, and that part represents fully 
half the wealth and intelligence of the 
country. 

There is little about Warsaw itself to 
distinguish it from any large North 
German town. The main street—the 
Krak Przed—is one of fair pretensions ; 
and there are several public buildings of 
good second-rate merit ; but beyond this 
there is little that is distinctive about 
the city. As soon as you get into the 
suburbs, you come upon long, broad, 
straggling streets of one-storied houses ; 
and, in fact, it is difficult to define where 
the village ends and the town begins. 
The whole city has that painful air, 
familiar to persons acquainted with 
Pisa or Venice, of being too large for 
its inhabitants. Everything, with the 
exception of the official buildings, ap- 
pears to be left to decay. The best 
houses are half shut up; the court- 
yards of even the best mansions are 
filled with mounds of earth, or pools 
of water, or heaps of planks and broken 
bricks. The idea of using paint or 
stucco to repair the dilapidated look of 
the house-fronts seems to have been 
abandoned long ago. As anything falls 
out of repair, nobody has the heart to 
mend it; the pavement of the streets 
is villanous; and ups and downs, 
which are enough to break the knees 
or backs of any but Polish horses, and 
which a day’s work might set in order, 
are to be seen even in the main 
thoroughfares. The one trade which 
flourishes is that of the droshky-drivers ; 
the poorer a population is, the fonder, 
I have always observed, they are of 
riding. But otherwise every trade was 
paralysed. Owing to the festival I 
have alluded to, all the Jewish shops 
were shut ; and a very large proportion 
of the shops of every description be- 
long to the Jews. But even in those 
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that were open no business was doing, 
and the shopmen looked astonished if 
you offered to buy anything. During 
the last day of my stay in Warsaw, 
not one shop in ten was open. Large 
patrols of soldiers were going round 
with the tax-collectors to levy the dues 
for the Russian Government; and in 
order to escape payment the owners 
had closed their stores. In one or two 
that I went into on that day, I found 
the women crying—the families sit 
frequently in the Warsaw shops, as 
they do in some parts of Italy—and 
an air of indescribable depression was 
visible everywhere. The National 
Government had forbidden payment of 
the taxes, and, though it was not be- 
lieved that the order could be enforced, 
it was still an anxious time for all who 
had not the courage or power to close 
their establishments. Small groups of 
people followed the soldiers on their 
rounds, but as soon as they came too 
close they were driven back by the 
troops. Permission was required to 
pass the barriers of the town, and it 
required very urgent solicitation before 
I could get an order from the police 
authorities to drive outside the town for 
a couple of hours. That an émeute 
was feared, I cannot believe; no in- 
surrection is possible in a town where 
the number of regular troops is equal 
to that of the able-bodied men of the 
city, especially when, as in the present 
instance, the latter are unprovided with 
arms and unacquainted with their use. 
But the ostentatious display of troops 
on that day, at every corner of the 
town, looked as if the Government 
thought it desirable to convince the 
inhabitants of the hopelessness of any 
resistance. 

The churches were fuller than usual, 
and very full they were always. I sus- 
pect that under the shelter of the church 
the Poles can meet with less danger 
than elsewhere. But, also, the devotion 
of the congregation is very striking. 
Constantly you would see men and 


women stretched flat upon the pavement, ° 


with outspread arms, before some shrine 
or altar, and praying aloud with a fer- 





vour that could not be feigned. All 
over the town there are crosses, and pic- 
tures of the Virgin ; and it is rare to see 
a Pole pass them without raising his 
cap in honour of the sacred image. The 
churches themselves were barer of orna- 
ment, and more simple in their decora- 
tions, than the shrines of Southern 
Europe, and the number of priests 
visible about the streets was much 
smaller than in most Catholic countries. 
The beggars, however, were as numer- 
ous and as decrepit-looking as in Rome 
itself. 

Throughout the whole of my stay in 
Warsaw my abiding feeling was a wish 
to get away from it. I was comfortable 
enough there in every respect ; but the 
air of dejection and melancholy, and I 
might almost say despair, which was 
visible on every face you met, was op- 
pressing to a degree I cannot hope to 
convey to those who have not expe- 
rienced it. Probably most persons in 
their lives have been thrown accidentally 
into contact with some household over- 
whelmed with the approach of a great 
calamity. I had a like feeling while I 
stopped in Warsaw. I was in the midst 
of a great sorrow, which I could in no 
wise alleviate or aid, and I felt as if my 
presence as an indifferent observer jarred 
upon the misery I saw on every side. I 
know that I was heartily glad when the 
morning came on which I had settled to 
quit Warsaw. My route lay along 
the Cracow line, which, after many weeks’ 
suspension, had been reopened for 
passenger traffic only four days before. 
The morning was chilly and wet, and I 
left Warsaw as I had entered it, with a 
gloomy pall of cloud hanging over it. 
On this occasion—I understood for 
the first time that year—our train was 
allowed to run without a military escort. 
The trains that we passed, travelling 
northwards, were accompanied by large 
bodies of troops, who were being brought 
back to Warsaw from the districts lately 
cleared of the insurgents. But the ordi- 
nary course of traffic was in the act of 
resumption. Our passports were no 
longer required on leaving or entering 
the carriages, and, except for the files of 
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soldiers with fixed bayonets still drawn 
up on every platform, there was nothing 
unusual in the fashion of our travelling. 
The train was chiefly filled with the 
representatives of German commercial 
houses, who had returned on the resto- 
ration of tranquillity to look after their 
business relations in Poland. Of course 
they were not friendly to the cause of 
the insurrection ; but, judging from their 


conversation, it was clear that in their. 


opinion the revolt was at an end, as far 
as this district of Poland was concerned. 
The country was the exact counterpart 
of that which I have attempted to 
describe already on my journey from 
Otloczyn to Warsaw. I had been told 
that on this line I should see the real 
traces of the war in the number of 
villages destroyed and burnt along the 
road. I can truly say that I did not 
see a single house which bore outward 
evidence of having been sacked or 
set on fire. Ido not, for one moment, 
mean to assert that the Russians have 
not burnt down villages; I only say 


that on this particular road I saw no 


indication of it.: However there were 
traces enough of the disturbed state of 
the country. There was not a bridge 
we passed which had not recently been 
repaired, and which was not still guarded 
by a picket of Russian soldiers. Wher- 
ever the railroad passed through a 
forest—and I should think of the 
couple of hundred miles between War- 
saw and the Austrian frontier fully sixty 
must lie through forests—the trees were 
being cut down to the distance of a hun- 
dred yards or so on either side of the 
line. Immense gangs of peasants, es- 
corted by detachments of Cossacks, 
were at work all along the forest parts 
of the line, hewing down the pine-trees. 
Probably the presence of these troops 
was considered a sufficient protection for 
the train, without the necessity of any 
military escort. We travelled, however, 
with a rapidity which seemed to as- 
tonish my fellow-travellers, and I fancy 
the railway officials were not sorry to 
get the journey over in safety. 

There was a long delay at the Russian 


A Weel: tn Russian Po?and. 


frontier town of Szezakowa, where our 
luggage was overhauled, and our pass- 
ports scrutinized most carefully. Then 
we were placed in another train, where, 
to my immense satisfaction, the guard 
asked for the tickets, in German ; and a 
short ride of a quarter-hour led us over 
a narrow stream, past the last Cossack 
encampment, into Austrian ground. I 
am no admirer of Austria, but I must 
own, in honesty, that I have seldom ex- 
perienced such a feeling of satisfaction as 
when I found myself again under the do- 
minion of the Kaiser. A German fellow- 
traveller of mine, who had been residing 


.for two years in Poland, remarked to me 


that he felt able to breathe for the first 
time since he had left Germany ; and I 
perfectly understood his feeling. The 
atmosphere of gloom and terror and 
dismay which had seemed to me to 
hang over Poland had vanished, as if 
by magic. There were no soldiers to 
receive you at the station; you could 
walk about where you liked ; your pass- 
ports were hardly looked at, or your 
luggage opened, and every official was 
good-humoured and obliging. Papers 
were selling on the platform, the walls 
were covered with advertisements, and 
the peasants who were standing about 
were, compared with those of Russian 
Poland, clean and well-dressed, and 
healthy-looking. So it was along the 
line. The fields were well cultivated, 
the houses substantial, and the country 
prosperous. No troops were to be seen ; 
and the one token of the insurrection 
was a notice on the station-walls, in Ger- 
manand Polish, warning Austrian subjects 
against taking any part in the struggle. I 
have no doubt that the Polish subjects of 
Austria have cause enough of complaint : 
all I assert is, that in passing from the 
kingdom into Gallicia, you seem to have 
come at once into a higher and happier 
form of civilization. Any one, who has 
been struck by the instantaneous change 
in passing from the Papal States into 
the territory of the Italian Kingdom, 
will understand the sentiment I have 
sought to convey. 





